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Special  World  Aids  Day  report 


Interview  with  Lord  Rothermere 


Blair 


Sport 


Manchester  United 
storm  to  the  top 
of  the  Premiership 
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Death  in  the  shallows 


PR  ball 
rolling 

Ashdown  hails 
historic  moment 
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1 — portional  systems,  while 
*"™£?d»Sw  Labour  was  anxious  to  see 

ana  AimePortans eonsideraltoii  of  other  sys- 

torw,  such  88.  Allprnmiw 

TONY  Blair  will  Vote  (AV),  which. would  mean 
today  appoint  an  keeping  the  link  between  MP 
electoral  commis-  and  constituency, 
sion  . in  a move.  . . Tfoe  Lib  Dems  have  argued 
that  could,  mean  t&t  A|KlSiio A^ier-tbtin  ibe^ 
the  raid-  oT  the  ^oum^-Byetem^-Jk-^avah^ 
first-past-the-post  voting  sys-  listing  candidates  by  prefer- 
tem  and  herald  the  biggest  ence,  and  redistributing  the 
reform  since  women  got  the  votes’ until  one  mpdMate  gets 


T 


vote  nearly  70  years  ago. 

The  Electoral  Reform  Com- 
mission, headed  tor.  the  lib- 
eral Democrat  veteran  Lord 
Jenkins,  will  be  charged  with 


©x  more  than  halt 

cm  Com-  • Last  night,  both  sides 
the  Lib-  claimed  victory,  with  Lib 
an  Lord  Dem  sources^  stressing  that 
ged  with  the  terms  of  reference 


devising  a “proportional”  vot-  included  the  magic  word 
tag  Systran,  for  Westminster  ''proportional”  while  Labour 
within  a year  followed  by  a sources  indicated  that  AV 


referendum. 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
leader,  Paddy  Ashdown,  said: 


was.  very  much  not 
excluded”. 

Opponents  of  PR,  who  in- 


“We  are  looking  forward  to  etude  ministers  and  most  of 
an  historic  moment  in  our  the  Tory  parly,  still  believe 


democratic  history.1 


they  wm  see  off  the  challenge 


But  there  were  signs  of  the  after  what  they  regard  as  a 
differences  which  have  de-  necessary  period  of  "in- 
layed  today's  announcement  formed  debate”  and  restore 
Lib  Denis  claim  that,  depend-  legitimacy  to  the  first-past- 
ing on  the  system  chosen,  the  the-post  system.  . 
next  - Westminster  elections  “There  are  no  done  deals,” 
could  be  fought  under  a one  senior  Labour  source  | 
reformed  system,  while  stressed  last  night  after 
senior  Labour  sources  insist  months  of  haggling  over  the  : 
that  the  bulk  of  legislation  inquiry's  terms  of  reference, 
required  means  there  would  Lib  Dems  confirmed  it  T I 
be  no  change  until  after  the  don't  think  there  is  anything 


next  election. 


In  the  terms  of  reference  that 


The  commission  win  be  Liberal  Democrats  can  object 
claimed  as  a triumph  for  Mr  ta  They  will  probably  satisfy 
Ashdown’s  strategy  of  mov-  Labour,  too,  which  Is  quite  an 
ing  closer  to  Labour.  It  may  achievement,"  said  an  Asb- 
aion  confirm  labour  fears  down  lieutenant 
that  Mr  Blair  has  set  his  The  commission,  with  just 
heart  on  the  kind  of  long-term  five  members,  will  include 
realignment  of  the  centre-left  representatives  of  all  political 
which  Lord  Jenkins  has  opinions  and  is  intended  to  he 


championed  far  20  years. 


Open-minded  about  the  poesl- 


Downing  Street  refused  to  bflitles  for  reform.  But  Lib- 
comment  last  night,  but  Mr  eral  Democrats  are  wedded  to 
Blair  has  always  declared  the  Single  Transferable .-Vote 
bhnself  “unpersuaded”  of  the  used  in  the  Insh  R^uhHc, 
need  for  reform.  However,  a which  they  believe  is  the  only 
referendum  on  electoral  truly  feir  system.  It  Involves 


reform  Is 
wm  mjtiwent. 


manifesto  dividing  Britain  into  around 
150  multi-member  constitnen- 


The  commission  is  in-  tdes.  It  allows  the  voter  to 
tended  to  complete  its  review  choose  which  candidates  and 
of  alternative  electoral  ays-  which  parties  to  support. 


twns  within  a year  and  to 
make  a recommendation  In 


In  negotiation  with  Labour 
and  other  parties  in  Scotland, 


fhvour  of  one  system.  There  the  Lib  Dems  accgpted  tfae 
will  then  be  a referendum.  In  Additional  Member  System, 
which  voters  can  choose  be-  where  there  are  two  simulta- 
tween  flist-pasfcihe-post  and  neons  votes,  one  for  a candl- 


Visttors  takethe  opportunity  of  a closer  look  at  four  sperm whales  which  were  beached  at  the  weekend  on  the  northern  Dutch  island  of  Ameland.  Scientists  believe  that  the  whales 
swam  into  low  water  by  mistake  after  becoming  separated  firom  their  group  photograph  karel  zwanevelq 

Irvine  admits  mistake  on  privacy  law 

Ministers  given  wrong  advice 
over  effect  of  European  human 
rights  bill  on  press  watchdog 


’ ' ':'V  • - «pV 


Pwrtil  Hencfce 


THE  Government  is  to 
hold  emergency  talks 
on  whether  to  amend 
the  bill  going  through 
Parliament  incorporating  the 
European  Convention  on 
Human.  Rights,  to  prevent  tt 
becoming  a back-door  privacy 
law  by  mistake. 

Chris  Smith,  the  Culture 
Secretary,,  is  seeking  a discus- 
sion on  the  rfrumgip  after  min- 
isters realised  that  they  had 
been  wrongly  advised  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Irvine, 
that  the  press  would  be  unaf- 
fected by  the  new  law.  - 
Lord  Irvine  has  admitted 
that- '-he-  thought  the  nwfa 
press  self-regulation  body,  the 
Press  Complaints  Commis- 
sion, would  be  exempt  from 
its  provision.  But  people  com- 
plaining to  the  commission, 
about  invasion  of  privacy 


could  appeal  to  the  courts  if 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  its  . 
findings.  About  500  people,  in- 
cluding many  prominent  fig- 
ures in  public  life,  rnmplflin 
every  year.  Nearly  half  the 
cases  are  resolved  without 
formal  proceedings. 

Lord  Irvine's  admission 
comes  in  a letter  to  Lard 
Wakeham,  chairman  of  the 
PCC.  He  has  also  admitted, 
contrary  to  denials  given 
three  weeks  ago  following  a 
Guardian  article,  that  celebri- 
ties will  be  able  to  seek  in- 
junctions on  privacy  grounds 
in  an  attempt  to  stop  damag- 
ing investigative  stories 
being  pnbllshed  by 
newspapers. 

Lord  Irvine's  new  position 
is  in.  complete  contrast  to  as- 
surances given  at  a cabinet 
committee  meeting  earlier 
this  year  that  the  new  bDl 
would  not  affect  the  work  of 
investigative  Journalism  or 
the  PCC. 


Lord  Irvine:  thought  press 
watchdog  .would  be  exempt 

Whitehall  sources  have  told 
the  Guardian  that  Lord  Irvine 
was  involved  in  a lively  argu- 
ment with  Mr  Smith,  who 
warned  him  that  the  new  law 
could  damage  press  freedom 
and  tateffere  with  the  commis- 
sion's judgments. 

Officials  say  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor shot  the  minister's  ar- 
guments down,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Culture  Sec- 


retary was  a layman  and  he 
was  an  experienced  lawyer. 
Only  three  weeks  ago  Lord  Ir- 
vine told  senior  newspaper 
executives  that  there  was  no 
question  of  the  press  com- 
plaints body  being  affected 
by  the  law. 

Whitehall  is  now  reported  to 
be  holding  urgent 
cm  whether  the  Government 
should  amend  the  bill  specifi- 
cally to  exempt  the  PCC. 

Further  complication 
arises  over  the  belief  in  the 
Cabinet  that  BBC  and  Chan- 
nel 4 news  will  be  defined  as 
public  bodies,  with  the  result 
that  people  could  go  to  court 
If  they  believed  the  organisa- 
tions had  interfered  with 
their  privacy. 

But  ITN  news,  as  a commer- 
cial organisation,  would  not 
be  affected. 

In  his  letter.  Lord  Irvine 
tells  Lord  Wakeham  that  he 
has  been  giving  "further 
thought  to  whether  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission  is  a 
public  authority  under  the 
Human  Rights  BBT. 

He  continues:  “On  recon- 
sideration, therefore  of  the 
relevant  position  of  the  bin 
...  1-now  tend  to  think  that 


the  important  function  of  the 
PCC  to  adjudicate  on  com- 
plaints from  the  public  about 
the  press  might  be  held  to  be 
a function  of  a public  nature’, : 
so  that  the  PCC  would  be  a 
•public  authority’  under  the 
Human  Rights  Act" 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  be- 
lieves that  this  will  be  “an  op- 
portunity. not  a burden”  for 
the  PCC.  “The  court  would 
only  themselves  intervene  if 


self-regulation  did  not  ade- 
quately secure  compliance 
with  the  Convention.” 

Lord  Wakeham  warned  in  a 
House  of  Lords  debate  last 
week:  “If  the  PCC’s  adjudica- 
tions on  matters  of  privacy 
could  be  subject  to  subse- 
quent action  by  the  omits, 
my  task  of  seeking  to  resolve 
differences  ...  would  no 
longer  be  a practical 
proposition." 
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File  a claim  and  pass  the  ammunition 


the  proposed  alternative. 


date  and  one  far  a party.  The 


The  commission  was  origl-  party  vote  detatotoes Jfcedis- 
waTi-g  promised  in  the  const!-  tribution.  of  seats  ta  toe  Com- 
tottanal  reform  agreement  mans andmeans th^  smafi^ 
uegotiated  between  the  now  paxttes  get  a much  bigger 
Foreign  Secretary,  Robin  tiumbOTtrfMPs.  _ 

Cook,  and  the  senior  Liberal  to  the  lastefectian, 

Democrat  Robert  Maderman,  got  43  per  cent  of  the  vote,  toe 
taSenm-up  to  the  election.  Tories  30.7  per  cant  andfoe 
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restricted  to  looking  at  pro-  from  179  to  213. 


John  Muffin 
irotond  Coinreapondnt 

LAWYERS  are  never 
slow  to  spot  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  United 
States  ban  Its  awbutenct- 
chasers;  Britain  has  a 
clique  Tnwictog  money  out  of 

local  authorities  over 
dodgy  paving-stones;  now 
Ireland  has  the  great  army 
deaflness  scandal. 

The  Dublin,  government 
Is  in  impotent  apoplexy.  It 
laces  a £2  bUHon  compensa- 
tion bill,  equivalent  to  the 
armed  forces  budget  _for 
four  years.  ■ Ministers  fear 
they  will  have  to  raise 


.Thn  Mttohft!ir  chair  of  the 
parliamentary  Committee 
for  Public  Accounted  says: 
"We  are  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  world’s  defence 
forces.” 

David  0*CaTlaghaix,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of 
Defence,  was  drier.  “Many 
claimants  did  not  realise 
they  were  deaf  until  they 
read  about  it  in  the 
papers.” 

Lawyers  say  their  clients, 
all  soldiers,  suffered  hear- 
ing damage  because  the 
army  flouted  procedures  on 
firing  ranges  for  almost  40 
years,  until  1987  — it  foiled 
to  supply  appropriate  ear 
nrafife. 

There  were  49  claims  in 


1994.  But  after  enterpris- 
ing lawyers  began  running 
advertisements  seeking  cli- 
ents, fresh  applications 
mushroomed,  and  are  now 
running  at  100  a week. 

Solicitors  are  working  on 
a no  win,  no  fee  basis,  and 
there  is  no  penalty  for  mak- 
ing a vexatious  claim. 
Settlements  are  averaging 
£24.000.  Awarded  costs  are 
£9.000,  almost  all  going  to 
solicitors  and  barristers. 

With  i.ooo  cases  settled, 
there  are  9,ooo  more  in  the 
pipeline.  Up  to  60,000  sol- 
diers are  eligible  to  claim; 
and  twice  again  as  many 
reservists. 

Many  of  those  making 
, claims  allegedly  used  live 


ammunition  for  as  little  as 
two  hours  a year.  Others 
have  perfect  hearing  for 
their  age,  yet  walk  away 
with  up  to  £45,000,  says  Mr 
O’Cwllaghan. 

Although  it  has  won  a 
handful  of  cases,  the  gov- 
ernment admits  it  is  un- 
likely to  win  many  more. 
Under  Mr  O’Cailaghaii’s 
nightmare  scenario,  law- 
yers would  grab  a £650  mil- 
lion slice  of  the  pay-out. 

Unlike  the  US  or  Britain. 
Ireland  has  no  recognised 
measurement  for  hearing 
defects.  One  independent 
specialist  believed  that  so 
per  cent  of  the  claims 
would  fail  if  there  were 
one. 
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Lilley  attacks  ‘breathtaking  hypocrisy’ 


Minister 

denies 

tax  dodge 


Labour  ranks  close 
round  Robinson 


Amte  Perkins 
Political  Correspondent 


SENIOR  ministers 
closed  ranks  round 
the  Paymaster  Gen- 
eral Geoffrey  Robin- 
son last  night  after 
he  denied  that  he  was  using  a 
£12  million  offshore  family 
trust  to  avoid  paying  tax  in 
Britain. 

Mr  Robinson  said  he  had 
followed  Whitehall  and  Trea- 
sury officials'  guidance  in 
handling  all  of  hl»  financial 
interests. 

The  Treasury  Chief  Secre- 
tary, Alistair  Darling,  said: 
“He  has  done  what  every 
other  Cabinet  minister  and 
other  Government  minister 
haw  done  in  this  Government 
and  in  the  past,  that  where 
they  have  shares  and  so  on. 
they  put  them  into  a blind 
trust" 

But  the  shadow  chancellor 
Peter  Lilley  attacked  what  he 
called  “breathtaking  Labour 
hypocrisy”  over  the  offshore 
trust 

Before  the  election,  and 
since,  the  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brawn  has  emphasised  his  de- 
termination to  minimise  tax 
loopholes  exploited  by  the  ac- 
countants of  the  very  rich.  Mr  j 
Lilley  quoted  Mr  Brown  say- 
ing: “A  Labour  Chancellor 
will  not  permit  tax  reliefs  to 
millionaires  in  offshore  tax 
havens.” 

It  emerged  yesterday  that 
Mr-  Robinson,  a close  ally  of 
Mr  Brown,  and  well  known  as 
Labour's  richest  MP,  was  the 
discretionary  beneficiary  of 
the  Orion  Trust  which  is  reg- 
istered in  Guernsey.  It  was 
set  up  by  a Belgian  friend,  liv- 
ing in  Switzerland,  Madame 
Joska  Bourgeois  who  died 
three  years  ago. 


It  is  understood  that  Mr 
Robinson  has  received  no 
benefit  from  the  trust  since  he 
became  a minister  shortly 
after  the  May  1 election 
victory. 

In  a statement,  Mr  Robin- 
son said:  “There  was  no,  nor 
could  'there  have  been,  any, 
UK  tax  avoidance.  Moreover 
at  no  time  have  I transferred 
capital  or  other  assets  into 
the  Orion  Trust  for  tax  or  any 
other  purpose.” 

Mr  Robinson  founded  a suc- 
cessful company  TransTec  in 
1981  to  turn  academic 
research  into  commercial 
prospects. 

On  May  7,  after  being  ap- 
pointed a minister,  Mr  Ro- 


(He  has  done  what 
every  other 
Cabinet  minister 
has  done 
in  the  past5 

hinsnm,  who  owns  the  New 
Statesman  magazine,  set  up 
the  blind  trust  in  accordance 
with  Cabinet  Office  rules  to 
hold  all  his  beneficial  inter- 
ests, including  the  £18  million 
worth  of  TransTec  shares. 

But  the  blind  trust  does  not 
include  the  £12.5  million 
worth  of  shares  held  by  the 
Orion  Trust 

Mr  Robinson  has  followed 
an  unconventional  path  into 
government  After  Cambridge 
University  he  worked  lor  the 
Labour  research  department 
and  ended  up  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  Jaguar  cars  when  It 
was  still  part  of  state-owned 
British  Leyland. 

He  has  been  an  MP  for 


more  than  20  years,  quietly 
cultivating  Gordon  Brown 
and  only  coming  to  public 
notice  when  he  rescued  the 
leftish  New  Statesman  maga- 
zine two  years  ago  and 
started  entertaining  the  Blair 
family  on  their  summer  holi- 
days in  his  Tuscan  villa. 

Some  Labour  backbenchers 
are  furious  that  a minister 
can  even  appear  to  be  in- 
volved in  avoiding  tax,  espe- 
cially as  benefits  cuts  are  go- 
ing through  the  House. 

But  the  Education  and  Em- 
ployment Secretary  David . 
Blunkett  said  on  BBCi’s  ! 
Breakfast  with  Frost  pro-  j 
gramme:  ‘*1  don't  think 
there's  anyone  who's  been  in  I 
the  know  that  didn't ' know 
Geoffrey  was  an  extremely 
wealthy  man.  He's  taken  ad- 
vice, the  advice  that  he  was 
given  he  haw  carried  through 
and,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
that's  the  end  of  the  story.” 

The  Tory  Party  chairman 
Cecil  Parkinson  acknowl- 
edged there  had  been  no 
wrongdoing.  But  Peter  Lilley 
intends  to  demand  a frill  state- 
ment in  the  Commons,  ques- 
tioning a deal  whereby  shares 
in  TransTec  have  been  sold  to 
the  offshore  trust 

Mr  Lilley  added:  “Since  the 
election  we  have  discovered 
that  no  fewer  than  two  of  his 
own  Treasury  ministers  are 
millionaires  with  trusts  in 
offshore  tax-havens.  The 
sheer  hypocrisy  of  New 
Labour  is  breathtaking.  The 
feet  that  their,  arrangements 
have  to  be  dragged  out  of 
them  bit  by  bit  merely  com- 
pounds the  offence." 

The  second  Treasury  Minis- 
ter is  Lord  Simon,  Minister 
for  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness in  Europe. 

The  former  BP  chairman  is 
also  a Treasury  minister. 
Lord  Simon  was  criticised 
after  it  emerged  that  £2  mil. 
lion  of  shares  in  BP  were 
being  held  in  an  offshore 
trust. 

He  sold  the  shares  and  said 
the  proceeds  would  he 
returned  to  the  UK  making 
them  liable  for  tax. 


‘A  Labour 
chancellor  will 
not  permit  tax 
reliefs  to 
millionaires  in 
offshore  tax 
havens.’ 

Gordon  Brown's 

speech to the 
Labour  Party 
conference  in  1996 


‘We  owe  it  to 
the  taxpayer 
to  crack  down 
on  tax 
avoidance.’ 

Labour  manifesto, 
1997 


Geoffrey  RdBinson:  said  he  had  followed  Whitehall  and  Treasury  officials*  guidance 


‘There  was 
not,  nor  could 
there  have 
been,  any  UK 
tax  avoidance. 
Moreover,  at 
no  time  have 
I transferred 
capital  or  other 
assets  into  the 
Orion  Trust 
fortaxor 
any  other 
purpose.’ 

Geoffrey  Robinson, 
speaking  yesterday 
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Low-profile  high-flier  who 
traded  down  to  a Mondeo 

Stuart  MQlar  on  an  MP  who  made  little  noise  but  lots  of  money 


IT  WAS  symbolic  of  Geof- 
frey Robinson’s  status  as 
by  far  the  richest  man  in 
the  Government  that  his 
appointment  as  Paymaster- 
General  left  him  in  some- 
thing of  a quandary. 

A devoted  lover,  of  the 
automobile,  he  had  to  think 
long  and  hard  about  swap- 
ping his  two  chauffeur- 
driven  Daimlers  for  the  red 
Mondeo  estate  and  White- 
hall driver  that  came  with 
the Job. 

In  the  end,  he  went  for ; 
the  Ford.  He  did  not  want  to  | 
upstage  his  friend  and  new  | 


boss,  the  Chancellor,  Gor- 
don Brown. 

Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  about  this  anec- 
dote is  that  it  exists  at  alL 
Despite  a 20-year  career  in 
Parliament  as  the  honour- 
able member  for  Coventry 
North  West,  his  profile  was 
so  low  that  he  narrowly , 
avoided  an  attempt  by  the 
hard-left  in  his  constitu- 
ency to  oust  him.  In  the 
1988-89  session  he  did  not 
utter  a single  word  in  the 
chamber.  Four  years  later 
he  came  19th  in  a table  of 
the  Commons’  20  worst 


attenders.  (Tony  Hi«ir  was 
20th.) 

Yet  he  has  since  managed 
to  transform  himself  from 
unknown  backbencher  to 
key  player  in  the  Blair  pro- 
ject, well  placed  in  both  the 
Prime  Minister’s  and  the 
Chancellor’s  camps  and 
widely  tipped,  at  the  age  of 
59,  for  a full  Cabinet  posi- 
tion at  the  first  reshuffle. 

Then  there  is  the  busi- 
ness success  — a factor 
which  has  seen  him  often 
compared  with  Michael  He- 
selfine.  Like  the  former 
deputy  prime  minister,  Mr 


Robinson  used  his  time  on 
the  backbenches  away  to 
amass  a hose  personal  for- 
tune. WltijPan  estimated 
£30  million,  he  is  probably 
the  richest  Labour  MP 
ever. 

He  has  all  the  trappings: 
an  eight-bedroom  Edward 
Luytens  mansion  near 
Godaiming,  Surrey,  where 
his  wife,  opera  singer  Marie 
Elena  Giorgio  lives;  another 
20-bedroom  Luytens  man- 
sion with  a Gertrude  Jekyil 
garden  in.  Hampshire;  a 
penthouse  overlooking  Park 
Lane;  two  apartments  In 
Cannes:  and  Mucchio,  the 
sumptuous  estate  In  Tus- 
cany favoured  by  the  Blairs 
for  summer  holidays. 

Last  year,  he  rescued  the 
ailing  New  Statesman  mag- 
azine — prompting  suspi- 
cion that  he  is  positioning 
himself  as  a power  broker  i 
within  the  parity  — and  he  , 
has  Invested  around  £10 ! 
million  in  Coventry  City  ; 
football  club.  i 

But  now  those  same 
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riches  have  placed  him  at 
the  centre  of  tax-avoidance 
allegations  caused  by  his 
position  as  a discretionary 
beneficiary  of  a Guernsey- 
registered  trust. 

The  trust,  called  Orion, 
was  set  up  for  Mr  Robinson 
and  his  family  by  a close 
business  and  personal 
friend.  Joska  Bourgeois, 


Mr  Robinson’s  homes 
inqlnde  a mansion  in  Surrey 
(left),  while  he  has  invested 
£10  million  in  Coventry  City 
FC  and  last  year  bailed  out 
the  New  Statesman 

who  became  a key  factor  in 
his  business  success  during 
a friendship  spanning  more 
than  two  decades. 

Robinson  met  the  60- 
year-old.  then  one  of  Jag- 
uar’s most  successful  over- 
seas franchisees,  when  he 
was  based  in  Milan  as  head 
of  British  Leyland’s  Italian 
arm,  Innocent!.  She  became 


his  mentor  in  the  early 
1970s  as  he  went  on  to 
become  chief  executive  of 
Jaguar,  at  the  age  of  33. 

He  resigned  from  the 
company  in  May  1975  after 
two  years,  and  won  Coven- 
try North  West  for  Labour 
the  following  year. 

Her  backing  became  cru- 
cial io  years  later  when  he 


j resigned  from  the  Labour 
front  bench  to  concentrate 
on  his  business  interests. 

With  the  support  of  two 
Egyptian  scientists,  Mr 
Robinson  formed  TransTec, 
specialising  in  precision 
metal  drilling  for  the  motor 
and  aeronautic  industries. 
The  £100,000  he  needed  to 
guarantee  the  business 
came  from  Mine  Bourgeois. 

When  she  died  three 
years  ago,  aged  84,  be 
helped  to  arrange  her 
ftmeral  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of 
her  estate,  which,  accord- 
ing to  her  friends, 
amounted  to  about  £36 
million. 

On  his  appointment  as  a 
minister  in  May,  Mr  Robin- 
son relinquished  foe  chair- 
manship of  TransTec,  but 
retained  an  interest  of 
30,405.545  shares,  worth 
around  £30  million  at  cur- 
rent values.  Most  are  held 
in  a blind  trust  but  around 
£12.75  million  are  held  by 
the  Guernsey  trust 


Rich  location  and  multiplicity  of  perspectives  help  imagination  soar  above  the  ghastliness  of  Aids 


Review 


Anne  Karpf 


To  The  W whang 

BBC  Radio  3 

IF  GREAT  drama  combines 
desolation  with  celebration, 
then  To  The  Wedding  quali- 
fies. John  Berger’s  drama tisa- 


Saturd 


tion  of  his  own  novel,  per- 
formed  hv  Theatre  de  Comoli- 

shifts  between  past,  present 

and  ftltiirp  nrifi  hpfwnnn 

just  because  the  category 

myself  I give  death”.  But  if 

dom,  Thomas  suggests  that 

must  be,  reinforced  by  the  de- 

cite in  its  first  work  for  radio, 
bad  both  a lightness  and  a 
charge  which  made  it  sing  on 
In  the  mind  long  after  its  end. 

At  first  It  seemed  like  just 
an  engrossing  piece  of  story- 
telling. The  estranged  Jean 
and  Zdena  are  travelling  sepa- 
rately across  Europe  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  their  French 
daughter,  Ninon,  to  the  Italian 
Gina  But  as  the  narrative 

*****  iULUl  Cr  null  UCLIYCCLl  Uil 

ferent  characters  telling  their 
own  stories,  you  suddenly 
realise  that  it’s  about  Aids. 
Ninon,  as  a result  of  a one-day 
stand,  has  become  HIV-posl- 
tive,  and  although  Gino  is  de- 
termined that  they  will  wed. 
the  virus  stains  the  occasion. 

But  even  though  it  was 
broadcast  yesterday  on  the 
eve  of  World  Aids  Day,  this  is 
not  an  “Aids  play”,  and  not 

hardly  exists  in  radio  dmmw 
— its  dramatists  seem  to  have 
shunned  the  subject  To  The 
Wedding  eschewed  social 
realism  and  propagandism, 
yet  powerfully  directed  our 
imagination  to  the  worst  as- 
pectof  Aids,  apart  from  its 
ability  to  cause  death  — its 
effects  on  living.  As  Ninon 
puts  it  with  devastating  Clar- 
ity, “the  gift  of  giving  myself 
has  been  taken  away;  if  I give 

the  play  uncompromisln  gjy 
faced  the  ghastliness  of  Aids, 
it  soared  rather  than  de- 
pressed, and  its  broader  sub- 
ject matter  was  not  Aids  at  alL 
Zdena  reveals  her  daugh- 
ter’s condition  to  Thomas,  the 
man  sitting  next  to  her  on  the 
coach  (although  she  hasn't 
been  able  to  teQ  her  friends  — 
the  piece  was  excellent  on  the 
potency  of  fleeting  encoun- 
ters). With  Bergeresque  wis- 

what  has  been  lost  in  the  mod- 
ern world  is  a sense  of  the 
precariousness  of  life. 

The  notion  that  life'srisks 
can  be  controlled  away  leaves 
us  more  vulnerable  to  them: 
we  need  fear  to  survive.  And 
indeed  the  pleasures  of  the 
eventual  wedding — an  exu- 
berantly sensuous,  typically 
Italian  village  affair — are  in- 
tensified by  the  inescapable 
knowledge  of  how  finite  they 

vice  of  intercutting  Ninon’s 
dying  and  wedding.  Berger's 
fflnxnioations  were  wonder- 
fully matched  by  Simon  Mc- 
Buraey’s  production,  which 
unflasbfly  rethought  the  com- 
ponents  of  radio  drama. 

The  split  narrative  gave  you 
access  to  a multiplicity  of  per- 
spectives. including  that  of 
the  chief  narrator,  the  River 
Po  (an  arresting  conceit,  even 
If  unheeded).  Similarly,  the 

rich  location  soundtrack 
meant  that  the  individual 
voice  wasn't  artiflcally  ampli- 
fied at  the  expense  of  the 
others;  the  interplay  of  sounds 
and  voices  returned  people  to 
contexts  And  oonmmp Ittes. 

And  the  accents — how  glo- 
rious in  this  marvellous  inter- 
national cast  not  to  hear  pho- 
ney actorish  simulations. 
With  dramatic  momentum, 
this  was  a deeply  satisfying 
work. 
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Survey  points  to  gulf  between  health  service  people  want  and  what  ‘hey  thinkwiil  happen  by  2007 

Public  steeled  for  a 
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David  Brtndla,  Social 
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Almost  two  out  of 
three  people  think 
it  likely  they  will 
have  to  pay  to  use 
the  NHS  in  10 
years’  time,  a survey  today 
shows. 

Even  more  expect  fewer 
treatments  to  be  available  on 
the  NHS  and  anticipate  hav- 
ing to  buy  more  health  care  in 
the  private  sector,  according 
to  the  poll  of 2,000  adults. 

The  survey  suggests  a strik- 
ing gulf  between  what  the 
public  would  like  to  happen  to 
the  health  service  and  what  it 
believes  will  happen. 


While  85  per  cent  of  those 
polled  thought  the  service 
should  remain  available  to 
all.  and  free  at  point  of  use, 
only  13  per  cent  considered 

that  the  most  likely  outcome. 

The  Social  Market  Founda- 
tion, the  centre-right  think- 

tank  which  commissioned  the 

survey,  says  the  findings  show 
that  people  are  reluctantly 
starting  to  accept  *h«»  change 
in  the  NHS  is  inevitable. 

Roderick  Nye,-the  founda- 
tion's director,  said:  “Public 
policy-makers  should  seize 
this  opportunity,  rather  than 
appeal  to  a romantic  view  of  a 
health  service  that  never  was.” 
The  survey  Is  the  first  of 
many  likely  to  appear  before 
the  50th  anniversary  next 


UTWimirnf  Ijhe  farniiilng  nf  fhf> 

NHS-  Polling  was  conducted 
in  July  and  August,  at  the 
peak  of  the  Labour  govern- 
ment's haneymoo n. 

Despite  Labour’s  avowed 
commitment  to  “save”  the 
NHS  in  its  existing  form,  the 
survey  indicates  that  few 
people  believe  this  possible. 

Three  quarters  of  those 
questioned  thought  the  ser- 
vice underfunded  and  55  per 
cent  believed  taxes  whonirf 
rise  to  meet  growing  demands 
tor  health  care.  Yet  62  per 
cent  considered  it  likely  there 
would  be  charges  for  using 
the  service  by  2007. 

Even  more  starkly,  while 
91  per  c$nt  said  GP  services 
and  hmiitii  centres 


still  be  flree  in  10  years*  time, 
only  53  per  cent  expected 

them  to  be. 

BrjwittttiftYifi  Of  continuing 
free  care  were  even  lower  for 
other  services:  48  per  cent  for 
ambulance  journeys;  43  per 
cent  for  hospital  out-patient 
treatment;  39  per  cent  for  in- 
patient  stays;  and  28  per  cent 
for  attendance  at  specialist 
centres. 

Just  over  half  (51  per  cent) 
of  those  polled  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
superior  care  in  one  of  five 
specified  ways,  ranging  from 
a £5  charge  for  seeing  a GP 
out  of  office  hours  to  an 
annual  charge  of  £500  to  guar- 
antee access  to  the  most  mod- 
ern treatment  and  drugs. 


Under-256  and  ’Jk-  middle 
class  wane  most  willing  to 
contemplate  such  payments. 
Conservative  Party  support- 
era  and  Scots  were  most  will- 
ing to  accept  greater  ration- 
ing of  NHS  treatments. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  thought  It  likely 
there  would  be  tower  NHS 
services  available  In  2007,  al- 
though 80  per  cent  opposed 

tills 

Asked  bow  rationing 
should  be  determined.  GO  per 
cent  called  for  national  deci- 
sions and  only  32  per  cent  fa- 
voured local  discretion  — the 
policy  of  the  previous  and 
presort  governments. 

The  report,  co-authored  by 
Nick  Bosanquet,  professor  of 
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hvMUi  iUiUCy  M llffikrial  CoJ- 
lege,  London,  and  Stephen 
Pollard,  the  Social  Market 
Foundation’s  head  of 


research,  says  the  results  pro- 
vide a dear  message. 

“Modernisers  need  to  ap- 
proach the  task  of  reform  not 
through  grand  plans  involv* 
tug  large  lump-sum  pay- 
ments. or  a sudden  and  wide- 
spread switch  to  private 
provision,  but  through  sums 
of  money  that  are  easy  to  con- 
template and  that  chime  with 
other  services. 

“If  a prescription  costs  £5.75, 
paying  £5  for  a visit  to  the  GP 
is  hardly  extortionate." 

Ready  for  Treatment;  SMF.  II 
Tufton  Street.  London 
SWIP  3Q&  £10 


Pp  to  100.000 plastic  hands,  an  the  lawns  ofPariiameait  House  in  Canberra,  display  opposition  to  a government  M0  that  critics  say  wiDcrnahinrtigTOons  rights  photdgrapmbluey  Thomson 

Australia  could  face  race  election 

PM  defiant  on 
Aboriginal  rights 


Christopher  Zhm  f n Sidney 


AUSTRALIA’S  prime 
minister,  John  How- 
ard, refused  to  back 
down  or  compromise 
on  his  tough  stand  against 
Aboriginal  land  rights  last 
night,  raising  fears  that  he 
could  call  a snap  general  elec- 
tion on  racial  lines. 

In  his  first  televised 
address  to  the  nation  Mr 
Howard  pleaded  for  a swift 
political  resolution  of  the 
fiery  argument  over  extend- 
ing native  land  tenure  to  the 
vast  grazing  properties  of  the 
outback. 

But  Aboriginal  leaders  said 
his  Liberal-National  Party  co- 
alition deserved  to  be  thrown 
out  of  office  if  it  decided  to  go 
to  the  country  on  the  divisive 
issue  of  race.  . 

The  prime  minister  made 
his  surprise  speech  in  a bid  to 
regain  control  of  the  debate 
which,  a year  after  a contro- 
versial decision  by  the  High 
Court  in  Canberra,  enters  a 
crucial  phase  this  week  with 
a key  bill  before  the  senate. 

Feelings  are  running  high. 
Aboriginals  say  Mr  Howard’s 
Native  Title  Amendment  Bin 
— which  seeks  to  give  .farm- 
ers and  miners  greater  secu- 


rity from  land  claims — could 
derail  the  process  of  reconcili- 
ation between  black  and 
white  Australians. 

The  government  has 
warned  that  unless  the  com- 
plex issue  — which  pdls 
show  most  Australians  do  not 
understand  — is  clarified, 
even  suburban  homes  with 
freehold  title  could  be  liable 
to  claims. 

The  last  such  prime  minis- 
terial address  was  given  by 
Paul  Keating  four  years  ago, 
just  before  parliament  passed 
the  historic  Mabo  bill  recog- 
nising native  title  for  the  first 
time. 

The  new  form  of  tenure 
emerged  when,  the  court 
threw  out  the  legal  doctrine  of 
terra  nuUius  or  empty  lands, 
which  the  explorer  Captain 
Cook  used  for  claiming  Aus- 
tralia for  the  British  Crown 
in  the  1770s. 

Native  title  allowed  indige- 
nous people- access  to  land  for 
hunting,  fishing,  camping 
and  ceremonies  if  they  could 
prove  an  unbroken  and  tradi- 
tional link  with  an  area. 

Mr  Howard  said  last  night 
that  the  recent  high  court  de- 
cision extended  the  original 
legislation  in  a way  no  one 
bad  foreseen;  farmers  had  to 
be  guaranteed  tbe  right  to 


The  sooner  we 
•get  this  debate 
over  and  get 
the  whole  issue 
behind  us, 
the  better  for 
all  of  us’ 

.-John  Howard 

(left) 


work  tbe  land  without  the 
veto  of  any  claimants. 

He  also  explained  that 
where  native  title  is  extin- 
guished on  outback  pastoral 
properties  tbe  federal  and 
state  governments — not  form- 
ers— will  pay  compensation. 

Mr  Howard  said  his  stxalled 
Wlk  native  title  legislation  was 
a just  settlement  between  the 
needs  of  formas  and  miners 
and  foe  rights  of  Aboriginals. 

The  fete  of  the  legislation  in 
tile  upper  house  depends  on 
the  vote  of  an  independent, 
Brian  Harradine.  Hie  cham- 
ber is  evenly  divided  with  the 
government  and  the  opposi- 
tion (Labour,  the  Democrats 
and  the  Greens)  each  having 
37  votes. 

Mr  Harradine  and  the  oppo- 
sition parties  have  proposed 
more  than  600  amendments  to 

the  bOL 


IT  it  is  not  passed,  Mr  How- 
ard could  dissolve  both 
houses  of  parliament — an  op- 
tion he  has  said  he  will  use  if 
necessary. 

The  Outgoing  H’Twtffflum  of 
tiip  Council  for  Aboriginal 
Reconciliation,  Pat  Dodson, 
said  the  whole  process  of 
bringing  all  Australians 
together  would  be  dead  if  the 
Wlk  bill  passed  unchanged. 

“Anyone  who  wants  to  go 
for  an  election  on  tbe  basis  of 
race  ...  throw  them  oat  of 
government  — that’s  my 
view,”  he  said. 

Mr  Howard's  10-point  plan 
is  aimed  at  protecting  lease- 
hold pastoral  properties, 
which  he  said  cover  79  per 
cent  of  the  country,  mm 
riafrma  arising  from  a high 
court  decision  a year  ago  fa- 
vouring the  Wlk  tribe. 

Last  week  members  of  the 


government  raised  foe  stakes 
by  suggesting  freehold  prop- 
erty. including  tbe  suburban 
backyard,  had  been  thrown 
into  doubt  by  the  WDc  ruling. 

The  Labour  Party  and  con- 
stitutional law  experts  said 
they  were  wrong.  But  Senator 
Nick  Mich  In.  the  architect  erf 
the  bill,  said  Australians 
needed  foe  guarantee  of  legis- 
lation stating  that  freehold 
extinguishes  native  title 
claims  forever. 

*Tm  not  scaremongering. 
That’s  what  we  understand 
the  common  law  to  be,”  he 
said. 

Labour’s  Aboriginal  affairs 
spokesman,  Daryl  Melham, 
described  the  Government’s 
new  stand  as  a form  of  McCar- 
thyism.  “In  the  1950s  it  was 
reds  under  the  bed.  In  foe 
1990s  it  is  native  title  and  Ab- 
origines in  your  backyard.” 

In  Western  Australia  some 
mining  lease  applications 
have  been  put  in  limbo  by 
competing  native  title  claims. 
One  nitning  tenement  is  sub- 
ject to  17  claims  which  an  Ab- 
original negotiator  said 
would  each  cost  up  to  £15.000 
to  settle. 

Mr  Dodson,  an  Aboriginal, 
wants  a summit  of  sectional 
leaders  to  resolve  tbe  problem 
instead  of  letting  politicians 
divide  the  country. 

“Our  land,  our  spirituality 
and  our  identity  can  coexist 
with  the  aspirations  and  tbe 
developments  of  other  Aus- 
tralians,” he  said.  “We  have 
to  Sod  a way  to  agree.  If  we 
cannot,  then  we  will  remain 
ignorant  ami  diminished." 


Past  lives 


□ There  are  230,000 
Aboriginals  in  Australia's 
18m  population. 

□ The  Aboriginals  are 
thought  to  have  first 
arrived  in  Australia  60.000 
years  ago. 

□ Abel  Tasman,  the  first 
European,  arrived  In 
Australia  in  1616. 

□ Tbe  British  used  to  hunt 
the  Aboriginals  for  sport, 
wiping  them  out  in  many 
regions  of  the  country. 

□ Before  tbe  1960s  around 
100,000  Aboriginal  children 
were  removed  from  their 
own  homes  to  be 
“civilised". 

□ The  Aboriginals  were 
granted  citizenship  of 
Australia  in  1967. 

□ They  have  tbe  worst 
health  of  any  ethnic  group 
in  the  world  according  to 
the  Australian  Medical 
Association. 

□ They  are  11  times  more 
likely  to  suffer  from 
alcoholism  than  other 
Australians. 

□ The  most  paid  at  auction 
for  a painting  by  an 
Aboriginal  was  £90,640. 

□ The  smoked  head  of 
Yagan.  an  Aboriginal 
leader  shot  in  1883.  was 
until  recently  kept  in 
Liverpool  antilit  was 
reclaimed  by  tribal 
members. 

□ The  strangest  land  rfai™ 
brought  by  as  Aboriginal 
was  for  England  (by 
Bnramn  Buruum  in  1988). 
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O A second  human 

tragedy  is  unfurling: 
an  “epidemic”  of 
orphans.  By  the 
middle  of  last  year,  nine  million 
children  worldwide  had  lost 
their  mothers  to  Aids.  In  the 
most  affected  countries  it  is 
thought  up  to  one-third  of 
children  will  become  orphans 
in  the  next  10  years. 

”32  cover  story 


Author  Kathy  Acker  dies  of  cancer 


Ed  Voffiamy 

in  Washington 


KA1BY  Acker,  queen  of 
underground  erotic 
writing,  died  at  the 
weekend  in  Mexico  at  the  age 
of  53  after  a year-long  battle 
with  breast  cancer. 

Studied  in  her  outrageous- 
neSS,  Acker  was  described  by 
the  writer  Jonathan  Webster 
as  “gorgeous,  post-punk,  post- 
feminist,  pierced  and  tat- 
tooed.” 

Her  books  specialised  in  de- 
scribing violence  and  sex  — 
and  often  the  combination  of 
the  two  — in  graphic  detail- 
But  behind  ha  “in-your- 
face”  image.  Acker  had  tor  a 
year  fought  a painftfl  and 
brave  battle  against  breast 


cancer,  diagnosed  in  a series 
of  tumours,  which  she  dis- 
cussed in  public  In  the  pages 
of  the  Guardian  earlier  this 
year. 

She  mistrusted  what  she 
called  western  medicine,  and 
eschewed  chemotherapy.  She 
turned  Instead  to  faith  heal- 
ers and  alternative  medicine. 

Kathy  Acker  was  best 
known  and  most  effective  as  a 
performance  artist,  but  she 
became  known  in  Britain 
after  the  publication  of  her 
book  Blood  and  Guts  in  High 
School  in  1984. 

Subsequent  books  included 
Empire  oMhe  Senseless  and 
In  Memoriam  to  Identity. 

Although  she  cut  her  cul- 
tural teeth  on  the  New  York 
scene  in  the  early  1980s, 
alongside  Patti  Smith  and  the 


elderiy  Beat  figures  of  Allen 
Ginsberg  and  William  Bur- 
roughs (whom  she  adored), 
she  lived  briefly  in  Hammer- 
smith, west  London,  working 
at  the  Riverside  Studios.  She 
returned  to  live  in  London 
last  year. 

She  was  an  unapologetSc 
plagiarist,  tairing  classics  of 
literature  and  remoulding 
them,  notably  Robot  Louis 
Stevenson's  Treaure  island, 
which  she  turned  into  Pussy 
— King  of  the  Pirates.  In  1995, 
she  wrote  a rock  opera. 
Requiem. 

She  was  a life-long  defender 
of  alternative  pornography, 
-and  dashed  frequently  with 
feminist  anti-pom  campaign, 
os,  notabiy  Andrea  Dworkto. 


Obituary^  paffvIO 


Kathy  Acker. . . specialised 
in  sex  and  violence 
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4 BRITAIN 


Labour  backbench  rebels  to  go  public  on  anger  at  plan  to  cut  lone  parents’  benefit 

Harman  faces  revolt 


The  Guardian  Monday  December  1 1997 


Anno  Perkins 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  beleaguered 

Social  Security  Sec- 
retary, Harriet  Har- 
man, will  face  her 
Labour  backbench 

critics  head  on  today  in  a 
Commons  debate  on  plans  to 
cut  lone  parents’  benefit  — 10 
days  after  she  was  attacked 
over  the  cuts  at  a private 
party  meeting. 

The  rebels  are  queuing  up 
to  go  public  with  their  criti- 
cism, unimpressed  by  last 
week’s  promise  of  an  extra 
£300  million  pump-priming 
help  for  child  care  projects. 

Audrey  Wise,  the  MP  for 
Preston,  said:  “It's  fine,  but  it’s 
not  relevant.  And  the  figures, 
showing  that  borrowing  would 
be  less  than  "tt***”*,  removed 
the  fig  leaf  for  foe  cuts.” 

But  Alistair  Darling,  the 


Chief  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, defended  the  Govern- 
ment's approach  of  paying  off 
debt  as  a top  priority.  On 
BBCl’s  On  the  Record  pro- 
gramme, he  said  more  than 
£25  billion  was  being  spent  on 
debt  repayment.  “At  this 
stage  in  the  economic  cycle 
we  should  not  be  adding  to 
debt 

“The  vast  majority  of  my 
colleagues  are  united  in  their 
support  for  the  Chancellor. 
We  owe  our  election  victory 
to  a large  extent  to  the  fact 
that  we  promised  to  ensure 
that  the  public  finances  in 
this  country  would  be  put  on 
a stable  basis. 

"Now  we  are  not  going  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  previ- 
ous governments  who  came 
into  office,  started  spending 
money  and  then  had  to  rein 
In,  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  Parliament" 

The  Tories  — who  origi- 


nally introduced  the  cuts  — 
will  now  attack  the  Govern- 
ment for  reneging  on  pre-elec- 
tion pledges.  Iain  Duncan- 
Smith.  the  Tory’s  social 
security  spokesman,  said  last 
night:  ‘Tony  Blair  and  Har- 
riet Harman  publicly  stated 
in  the  weeks  running  up  to 
the  general  election  that  they 
would  not  make  cuts  to  lone 
parents’  benefits-” 

But  the  Tory  attempt  to  cap- 
italise on  Labour  unrest  is 
likely  to  produce  the  reverse 
effect,  with  rebels  unwilling 
to  vote  for  an  Opposition 
motion. 

The  rebels  are  now  concen- 
trating on  tactics  for  Decem- 
ber 10,  when  they  decide  how 
to  vote  on  the  bill  introducing 
the  cut  to  the  lone  parent  sup- 
plement to  child  benefit  They 
must  decide  whether  to  try  to 
introduce  an  amendment 
reversing  the  cut  or  wait 
until  third  reading,  the  final 


opportunity  to  vote  against 
tbebllL 

Aiready  there  are  com- 
plaints about  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  government  whips’ 

office  on  the  120  back- 
benchers who  signed  a pri- 
vate letter  to  the  Chancellor 
appealing  for  the  cuts  to  be 
delayed  pnfii  welfare  to  work 
was  folly  operational. 

One  rebel  Lynne  Jones,  the 
MP  for  SeDy  Oak,  said  last 
, night  “A  lot  of  those  who’ve 
signed  the  letter  will  toe  the 
part  line.  But  the  leadership 
choyld  be  taking  people  with 
| them  voluntarily,  not  by  coer- 
I cion.  Coercion  is  a sign  of 
weakness." 

Another,  Roger  Berry,  the 
MP  for  Kingswood, 
over  a hundred  of  his  Labour 
! backbench  colleagues  will 
> either  abstain  or  vote  against 
“If  they  don't,  they’ve  got  to 
face  themselves  in  the  mirror 
the  next  morning.  All  we’re 


saying  is  don't  take  money 
from  the  poorest  children." 
But  John  Ciyer,  MP  for 

Hornchurch,  said  there  were 
a number  of  factors  be  had  to 
take  into  account  when  decid- 
ing whether  to  rebel.  "The 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
code  of  conduct  actually  for- 
bids voting  against  the  Gov- 
ernment If  you  vote  against 
I you  risk  having  the  whip 
| withdrawn.  We  all  have  to 
npywiripr  whether  we  are  go- 
: ing  to  risk  that  or  abstain.” 
Government  sources  say 
the  debate  wOl  be  an  opportn- 
I nity  to  focus  on  the  Tories’ 

: role  in  introducing  the  cuts. 
Ms  Harman  will  also  stress 
the  additional  help  going  to 
pensioners.  In  an  attempt  to 
try  to  soften  her  image,  she 
1 will  give  details  of  a £50  mil- 
lion package  aimed  at  discov- 
ering why  more  than  a third 
of  eligible  pensioners  foil  to 
take  up  income  support. 


All  Saints  showing  why  they  were  runners-up  for  Best  New  Act,  and  (below)  Mel  B gyrating  for  the  Spice  Girls  photographs:  sean  dempsey  and  max  mum  by 


‘Planet 

Pop’ 

beams 

down 

to  thrill 

ear 

splitting 

fans 


Adam  Sweeting 


THE  last  time  I left  a 
concert  as  deafened  as 
this  was  after  seeing 
Metallica  at  Earl’s  Court, 
London.  This  time  It  wasn’t 
the  musicians  mainwg  the 
racket  It  was  the  Cans. 

The  volume  of  screaming 
and  wailing  was  enough  to 
get  yon  cramming  your  tou- 
pee into  your  ears,  espe- 
cially after  The  Backstreet 
Boys  (who  took  five  prizes 
bade  to  America  with  them) 
breezed  on  stage  to  receive 
their  final  clutch  of 
awards:  Best  Video,  Best 
International  Band  and 
Best  Male  Haircut 
Great!  Except  who  the 
hell  are  The  Backstreet 
Boys?  And  who  -is  Havana, 
apart  from  being  Best  Male 
Singer?  Am  1 supposed  to 
have  heard  of  “Lee  Bren- 
nan" (who  came  fifth  in  the 
Most  Fauci  able  Male  cate- 
gory. a prize  carried  off  by 
Taylor  Hanson  of  Hanson)? 

The  organisers  of  this 
year’s  Smash  Hits  poll  win- 


ners’ event  at  the  London 
Arena  in  Docklands,  its 
10th  anniversary,  wanted 
us  to  believe  we  had  been 
transported  to  a mythical 
“Planet  Pop”.  The  place 
teemed  with  so  many  unfa- 
miliar life  forms  that  it  was 
only  too  easy  to  believe  it 
Still,  it  all  add & to  the 
other-worldly  nature  of  the 
event  In  which  bewildered 
parents  and  publishing  ex- 
ecutives from  EMAP  (cre- 
ators of  Smash  Hits)  corral 
kids  aged  six  to  14  into  this 
i weird  modern  auditorium 
which  seems  to  have  been 
beamed  down  by  mistake. 

The  adults  buy  the  Cokes, 
popcorn  and  fluorescent 
green  hoops  while  the  yoof 
go  berserk  and  stamp  their 
Nlkes  on  the  floor  each 
! time  another  unknown  pop 
i phenomenon  is  announced. 

The  presence  of  the  Spice 
Girls  supposedly  added  lus- 
tre to  the  occasion,  though 
it  was  not  clear  whether 
that  was  because  they  are 
Jolly  famous  pop  stars  or 
because  of  the  sadistic  fris- 
son in  seeing  a group  ex- 


pected to  Call  out  of  the  sky 
any  minute  now. 

The  fact  that  the  Spice 
Girls  have  become  such 
household  names  for  their 
sterling  work  in  politics, 
showbiz,  sharing  up  our 
tottering  royal  family,  etc, 
is  clear  evidence  that  their 
days  are  numbered,  even  if 
the  Smash  Hits  voters  made 
them.  Best  British  Group. 

Challenging  for  their 
throne  are  All  Saints,  who 
did  a well-drilled  routine 
and  came  second  In  Best 
New  Act  I reckon  they  will 
finish  off  Janet  Jackson, 
who  did  a tragically  dull 
dance  routine  to  a pig’s  ear 
of  a song,  dressed  as  a 
ropey  pantomime  cat 

Nobody  comes  to  these 
shindigs  to  hear  music, 
which  is  why  the  anaes- 
thetic slop  pumped  out  by 
the  likes  of  Peter  Andre 
and  Eternal  slips  past  un- 
noticed. The  best  song  by 
miles,  as  the  voters  sagely 
agreed,  was  Hanson’s  bub- 
blegum classic  Mmmbop, 
one  of  those  tunes  that 
never  dates. 


Tissue  from  CJD  victim 


used  in  transplants 


Harrods  bugging 


claim  angers  union 


Prime  voices  fall  silent 


John  ArUdpe 


HE  Government  pledged 
last  night  to  tighten  up 
organ  transplant  proce- 
dures after  it  was  revealed 


that  tissue  Oram  a woman  suf- 


fering from  Creutzfeldt-Jakob 
disease  — the  human  form  of 


are  trying  to  trace  the  pa- 
tients — two  men  and  a wom- 
an in  her  80s  — who  scientists 


Department  of  Health  has 
begun  a national  review  of 
transplant  procedures. 

Officials  confirmed  that 
part  of  53-year-old  Marion 
Hamilton’s  eyes  were  used  in 
the  transplants  — even 
though  a postmortem  exami- 
nation revealed  that  she  was 
suffering  from  CJD.  Scottish 
Office  ministers  said  they  did 
not  know  why  foe  vital  Infor- 
mation was  not  passed  on  to 
transplant  surgeons  and  foe 
UK  Transplant  Support  Ser- 
vice Authority  but  said  an 


“urgent  and  thorough”  inves- 
tigation was  under  way. 

Stephen  Dealer,  a CJD 
specialist  at  Burnley  hospital 
said:  “CJD  is  a rare  disease 
and  it  is  rare  for  it  to  be  trans- 


ferred from  one  patient  to  an- 
other. but  the  risk  of  transfer 
through  a corneal  graft  is  un- 
acceptably high." 

Tom  Kirkwood,  spokesman 
for  foe  Patients*  Association, 
demanded  a full  independent 
inquiry  into  the  affair.  “We 
need  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  . . . and  to  ensure  it  can 


□ever  happen  again,”  he  said. 

Sam  GidORtith,  the  Scottish 
Health  minister,  conceded  foe 


case  was  "worrying”,  but 
sought  to  play  down  the  risk 
to  patients.  “There’s  maybe  a 
small  hole  in  our  defences 
here.  We’ll  need  to  make  sure 
we  dose  it"  he  said. 

A Department  of  Health 
spokesman  added:  “We  do  not 
know  foe  lull  facts  but  we  are 
making  urgent  inquiries  into 
how  this  could  have  occurred. 
If  there  has  been  a breakdown 
in  communication,  we  wOl 
want  to  know  why.  We  are 
aware  there  is  a potential  in 


fection  risk  from  tissue  but 
patients  should  be  assured 
that  the  chances  of  cross-con- 
tamination are  slim.” 

Mrs  Hamilton  died  from 
lung  cancer  at  Strathcarron 
Hospice,  near  Stirling,  in  Feb- 
ruary. There  is  no  test  for 
CJD  in  living  patients,  and 
she  was  only  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  the  disease  after  a 


postmortem  and  a brain  bi- 
opsy at  Stirling  Royal  infir- 
mary. Before  she  died  she  bad 
signed  an  agreement  to  trans- 
plant her  corneas  and  sclera 
the  white  of  the  eye  — and 
the  three  corneal  grafts  were 
carried  out  weeks  after  her 
death. 


A transplant  administrator 
dose  to  the  case  said:  “If  we'd 
known  about  CJD,  we  would 
not  have  considered  organ 
transplantation-" 

The  form  of  CJD  Mrs  Ham- 
ilton had  contracted  was  not 
foe  new  variant,  thought  to  be 
linked  -to  BSE,  but  the  tissue 
from  her  eyes  could  harbour 
the  new  variant  agent.  The 
three  patients  will  undergo 
regular  checks  for  symptoms 
of  the  fatal  condition. 


Ruaritfti  Nlcoll 


UNION  leaders  repre 
setting  nearly  300  staff 
at  Harrods  have  reacted 
furiously  to  claims  that  Mo- 
taamed  A1  Fayed  bugged  his 
employees’  telephone  conver- 
sations without  their 
knowledge. 

The  Observer  gained  access 
to  hundreds  of  tapes  of 
recorded  conversations  staff 
had  with  customers,  relatives 
and  even  members  of  the 


royal  household,  it  reported 
yesterday. 

The  information  the  store 
gained  from  the  tapes  over  a 
six-year  period,  had  led  to  a 
number  of  sackings  and 
redundancies,  it  was  claimed. 

“We  will  investigate  the 
possibility  of  legal  action,” 
said  Barry  Allen,  a spokes- 
man for  Usdaw,  the  shop- 
workers'  union.  “Damages 
are  not  important  — it  Is  the 
moral  issue.  IT  there  is  any 
way  of  getting  legal  redress 
we  will  do  so.” 


Harrods  ceased  to  recognise 
Usdaw  in  1994  and  the  union 


Osborn,  the  union’s  chief  ne- 


store  and  will  be  calling  a 
meeting  next  week  to  discuss 
it  with  them. 


The  report  said  security  of- 
ficers had  bugged  internal 
phone  lines  of  not  only  sales 
staff  and  receptionists  but 
several  former  directors,  a 
current  director  and  of  the 


union  when  it  stiff  had  an 
office  in  foe  bunding.  The 
tapes  were  transcribed  and 
contents  passed  to  security 


yed  denied  the  allega 
tions,  claiming  “a 
and  disgruntled"  former  em 
ployee  was  stirring  up  trou 
hie.  His  spokesman,  Michael 
Cole,  said  yesterday  that  foe 
employee  was  working 
“hand- in-glove”  with  the 
businessman  Tiny  Rowland 
who,  he  said,  viewed  Mr 
Fayed  with  “venom".  “There 
is  no  truth  In  these  allega- 
tions. Mr  Fayed  is  not  miring 
these  baseless  allegations 
seriously.”  he  said. 


Helen  Mirren,  Tim  Figott-Smith  and  Ian  McShane  (below)  stopped  doing  adverts 

Stars  toe  line 
in  advert  row 


Madia  Correspondent 


HELEN  Mirren  has 
pulled  out  of  her  lu- 
crative advertising 
contract  with  Vir- 
gin Atlantic  after  a 
pay  dispute  between  the  ac- 
tors’ union.  Equity,  and  the 
advertising  industry. 

The  increasingly  bitter 
battle  over  rates  of  pay  has 
nicn  meant  the  end  of  adver- 
tising contracts  for  Ian 
McShane  and  Tim  Pigott- 
Smith  who  did  voice  overs  for 
Salnsbury’s  and  Honda.  It  is 
the  first  time  the  names  of 
stars  affected  by  the  dispute 
have  been  revealed. 

Chris  Evans  also  an- 
nounced last  week  that  he 
was  to  stop  doing  voice  overs 
for  Haggles  nappies  after  the 
advertising  industry  called 
for  pay  cuts  of  up  to  60  per 
cent  for  same  actors. 

Mirren  said  that  she  would 
support  a union  backed  boy- 
cott of  advertisements  until 
the  dispute  is  resolved. 
“Helen  is  supporting  her  col- 
leagues for  as  long  as  it 
takes."  said  Sandy  Rees,  her 
agent 

“She  would  never  do  any- 
thing else. We  hope  that  the 
issues  are  resolved  before  it 
reaches  crisis  point  in  the 
industry." 

The  row  is  over  high  rates 
of  pay  for  actors  doing  voice- 
overs. Although  someone  like 
Mirren,  who  is  in  the  top  100 
list  of  Equity  performers,  can 
demand  £30,000  for  each  tele- 


vision advertisement  even 
middle-ranking  actors  can  get 
£3,000  for  three  days’  off- 
screen commentaries^ 

'!'  industry  bodies,  led  by  the 
Institute  of  Practitioners  in 
Advertising,  have  demanded 
cuts.  They  argue  that  actors 
In  Britain  get  paid-up  to  five 
timas  as  much,  as  actors  doing 
similar  work  in  Europe.  “We 
are  way  out  of  sync  with  foe 
rest  of  Europe,”  said  Tessa 
Gooding,  IPA  spokeswoman. 
“AH  we  want  to  do  is  make 
things  a little  fairer." 

The  industry  has  placed  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Stage 
newspaper  saying  that,  even 
after  the  cuts,  voice-over 
workers  could  still  earn 
£1,000  for  an  hour's  work  in  a 
studio.  It  described  such  pay- 
ments as  reasonable. 

Equity  said  that  the  cuts 
would  mean  advertisers  mak- 
ing greater  profits  at  foe  ex- 


pense of  actors  who  are  often 
out  of  work  for  long  periods. 
"It  is  not  exactly  a hard-up 
industry.  Is  it?"  said  Martin 
Brown,  a union  spokesman. 
“Advertisers  are  buying  a 
skill  learnt  over  many  years, 
people  who  do  not  have  to 
spend  days  doing  takes  and 
retakes.  Why  shouldn’t 
highly  skilled  actors  take  a 
share  of  the  advertisers' 
profits?” 

Companies  such  as  Virgin. 
Salisbury's  and  Honda  are 
growing  increasingly  frus- 
trated about  the  dLspute 
which  could  leave  them  with 
an  ever  decreasing  pool  of 
third  and  fourth  rate  actors  to 
choose  from. 

“It  is  disappointing  that  the 
two  sides  are  not  In  constant 
negotiation,”  said  one  adver- 
tising executive.  “The  sooner 
both  sides  start  acting  like 
grown-ups  the  better." 


Lifer  has  ‘writer’s  block’ 


ITS  a familiar  tale  in  pub- 
lishing houses:  writer  faun 
to  deliver  manuscript  on 
schedule,  although  this  time 
the  crime  novelist,  Howard 
Wilson,  has  a water-tight  alibi 
— the  prison  governor  has 
confiscated  his  computer.  ' 
“How  am  I expected  to  write 
and  make  corrections  to  a 700- 
page  book  with  a pen  and  same 
paper?  I thought  we  were  head- 
ing towards  the  21st  century, 
not  bade  to  the  19th,”  Wilson 
said  yesterday,  from  the  liters’ 
unit  at  Saughtooi  prison. 

Wilson,  into  the  28th  year  cf 
a life  sentence  for  Ming  two 
policemen.  He  expects  no  sym- 
pathy but  wants  an  explana- 1 
tion  for  a decision  which  has  i 
baffled  his  publisher  and 
caused  btm  to  abandon  a 
promising  career. 

His  first  book*  Angels  of 
Death,  sold  5/XDO  copies  in  this  < 
country.  He  had  written  the , 
first  two  chapters  of  a sequel 
when  staff  confiscated  comput- 
es from  inmates  Six  mqpfta 
later,  the  equipment  has  not 
been  retumed- 

*Tve  had  to  give  up,  which  ! 
has  been  really  disheartening,  i 
In  this  place,  you  are  really 


Howard  Wilson . . despairs 
of  finishing  his  sequel 

able  to  lose  yourself  in  writing. 
The  old  enemy  of  boredom  is 
back  and  ail  that  we’re  left 
with  now  Is  toilet  and  televi- 
sual.” he  said. 

The  Scottish  prison  service 
declines  to  discuss  foe  38-year- 
old  inmate's  complaint  but  it  is 
believed  that  computers  were 
confiscated  from  a dozen  pris- 
oners in  March  after  reports 
that  a floppy  disk  containing 
the  names  and  addresses  of 
prison  staff  had  been  discov- 


ered. 

“They  said  there  was  a po- 
tential for  breaches  of  security 
if  a prisoner  could  get  an  to  tbe 
Internet  They  don’t  seem  to 
understand  that  you  need  a 
phone  line  to  contact  the  Inter- 
net — there  are  no  phones  in 
the  cells,”  he  said. 

Wilson,  a former  policeman 
in  the  Gorbals  who  turned  to 
bank  robbery,  was  jailed  for 
life  in  1969  after  admitting 
murdering  two  former  police 
colleagues  and  wounding  an- 
other in  one  cf  Scotland’s  most 
notorious  shootings. 

The  trial  judge  imposed  a 
minimum  25-year  sentence, 
though  the  Scottish  Police  Fed- 
eration is  opposed  to  him  ever 
being  released. 

Wilson  started  writing  14 
years  ago  to  enter  to  Koestler 
awards  for  prison  writing.  The 
manuscript  of  An  gels  of  Death, 
which  features  an  ex-police- 
men turned  private  eye  who 
takes  an  organised  crime  in 
New  York,  was  passed  to  Ar- 
gyll Publishing  by  a member  of 
.the  parole  board. 

Derek  Rodger,  Argyll’s 
owner,  said  yesterday.  “It's  a 
terrible  blow  for  him  but  It’s 
also  a complete  subversion  of 
the  Government's  stated  penal 
reform  policy." 


Co-op  bank  in  shares  fury 


Danny  Penman 


A NIMAL  AID,  one  GfBrit- 
ZAain’s  biggest  animal 
K lrights  groups,  is  claim- 
ing it  has  been  “conned”  by 
the  Cooperative  Bank  and 
may  withdraw  its  bumness 
after  revelations  that  the 
bank’s  parent  company  has  fi- 
nancial interests  in  Europe’s 
biggest  vivisection 

laboratory. 

The  bank,  and  its  parent, 
the  Cooperative  Wholesale 


Society  (CWS),  are  tamed  for 
their  opposition  to  animal 
experimentation. 

Huntingdon  Ufa  Sciences, 
in  which  Cooperative  Insur- 
ance Services  (CIS)  — a sub- 
sidiary of  CWS  — owns 
shares,  was  exposed  earlier 
this  year  in  a Channel  4 docu- 
mentary. The  programme 
showed  technicians  at  one  of 
their  laboratories  battering 
and  violently  shaking  dogs. 
They  made  repeated  attempts 
to  take  blood  samples  from 
panicking  animate.  There  was 


also  evidence  that  some  scien- 
tists had  made  errors  in  their 
calculations  of  dosage  given 
when  carrying  out  the  experi- 
ments. 

Andrew  Tyler,  director  of 
Animal  Aid,  said:  “We  feel 
conned.  We  are  reconsidering 
whether  to  lank  with  them.  It 
seems  that  foe  Coop  Is  In  bed 
with  a n appalling  legalled 
ontvivisection  company. 
We’ve  always  recommended 
the  bank  because  we  believed 
what  they  told  us  about  their 
ethical  policy ." 


•tK. 
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death  as 

‘mixes’ 

arrive 


Alan  Trawls 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


POLICE  were  last 
night  Investigating 
the  death  of  a 28- 
year-old  man  who 
collapsed  after  tak- 
ing ecstasy  as  fears  were 
voiced  that  most  ecstasy  tab- 
lets now  being  produced  are 
contaminated  and  could  lead 
to  an  impending  “amphet- 
amine epidemic." 

The  death  of  the  unnamed 
man  from  Cambridge,  who 
collapsed  at  a nightclub  came 
as  authorities  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  main  source  of  ec- 
stasy sold  in  Britain,  warned 
of  the  dangers  of  low-grade 
production  of  the  drug. 

The  Dutch  health  minister, 
Elsa  Borst-Eilers,  told  British 
reporters  over  the  weekend 
that  the  dramatic  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  ecstasy 
pills  has  been  a side-effect  of 
police  operations  to  close 
more  than  20  small  illegal 
drug  factories  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Police  said  yesterday  that 
the  dead  man  was  found  col- 
lapsed in  the  White  House 
club  in  Newmarket,  after 
apparently  taking  ecstasy  and 
that  they  wanted  to  question 


other  clubbers  who  might 
have  "bought  their  drugs  from 
the  same  source. 

It  is  estimated  that  around 
a million  people  in  Britain 
take  ecstasy  each  weekend. 
There  have  been,  around  60  to 
70  deaths  over  the  past  decade 
directly  or  indirectly  linked 
toil 

Dutch  health  officials  are 
alarmed  by  the  rapid  growth 
in  popularity  of  ecstasy  pills 
which  they  class  as  a hard 
drug.  They  believe  that  in 
most  cases  the  composition  Of 
the  tablets  is  likely  to  be  less 
than  10  per  cent  pure  ecstasy 
with  the  rest  of  it  made  up  of 
amphetamine  or  speed,  caf- 
feine or  LSD  resulting  in  a 
dangerous  concoction. 

Mining  the  pills  means  that 
medic*!  opinion  now  consid- 
ers such  pills  to  be  potentially 
toxic  while  "pore  ecstasy*’ 
was  at  first  not  regarded  as 
addictive.  So  far  the  Nether- 
lands has  seen  six  deaths 
linked  to  side  effects  from 
using  ecstasy. 

“We  started  trying  to  catch 
the  producers  and  catch  as 
many  of 'these  p31s  as  we 
could  then  we  saw  the  emer- 
gence on  the  market  of  mixed 
pills  with  ecstasy  and  some- 
thing pis*  including  amphet- 
amines. They  have  become 


Ecstasy:  fears  are  rising  of  an  influx  of  ‘concoction’  tablets  containing  LSD,  speed  and  caffeine  photograph:  graham  turner 


more  dangerous  because  their 
content  is  unknown."  Ms 
Borst-Eilers  said. 

New  research  in  Holland 
shorn  that  its*  20-year-old  lib- 
eral policy  of  toleration  of 
cannabis  use  has  not  led  to  an 
explosion  in  illicit  drug  abuse 
among  school  children. 

The  unpublished  figures 
from  a leading  drugs  research 
body,  the  Trimbos  Institute  in 


Utrecht  show  that  far  fewer 
15-year-olds  in  Dutch  school s 
have  experimented  with  can- 
nabis than  in  the  more 
repressive  Britain  or  the 
USA.  Indeed  Britain  tops  the 
league  table. 

Despite  these  findings,  Ann 
Taylor,  the  cabinet  minister 
responsible  for  co-ordinating 
British  drugs  policy,  was  not 
impressed  by  its  “semi-legal” 


soft  drugs  policy  when  she 
visited  Holland  last  month. 

But  despite  recent  increas- 
ing pressures,  the  Dutch  do 
not  intend  to  drop  their  more 
tolerant  approach.  Ms  Borst- 
Eilers  added:  .“If  you  look  at 
addiction  the  prime  fciiipr  in 
tobacco  with  somebody  dying 
from,  smoking  every  half 
hour.  SeconcHs  death  by  alco- 
hol addiction:  with  several 


thousands  dying  each  year. 
Then  comes  death  by  drug  ad- 
diction with  fewer  than  50 
deaths  a year  In  this  country 
— and  those  are  from  hard 
drugs. 

“Cannabis  is  the.  least 
harmful.  People  who  use  can- 
nabis at  the  weekend  can  do 
that  without  harm.  The  ex- 
ception is  the  bairn  that 
comes  from  smoking  It” 


Outrage  at  castration  call  for  gays 


Geoffrey  Gfbbs 


A MILLIONAIRE  busi- 
nessman who  writes 
a newspaper  column 
under  the  pseud- 
onym Tripehound  has  pro- 
voked outrage  by  advocating 
castration  for  homosexual 
“perverts". 

Each  week  Mike  Hoberston, 
aged  76,  sits  down  at  a type- 
writer in  the  hotel  he  owns  in 


County  Kerry,  Ireland,  to  tilt 
at  his  least  favourite  wind- 
mills. His  quixotic  outpour- 
ings appear  regularly  In  the 
pages  of  a string  of  West- 
country  newspapers  in  the 
guise  of  advertisements  for 
Trago  Mills,  the  multi-mUlion 
pound  pile-lt-high,  sell-it- 
cheap  retail  business  he 
founded  in  the  mid-lS60s. 

He  generally  lays  into  the 
evils  of  a federal  Europe  and 
the  surrender  of  Britain’s  in- 


Awarded  for  excellence 

We  put  customers 
first- it’s  official 

National  Savings  has  just  been  awarded 
a Charter  Mark  for  excellent  customer 
service.  This  means  we  give  outstanding 
service,  we  put  you  first  and  we're 
always  looking  for  ways  to  improve.  But 
don't  just  take  our  word  for  it  - our 
Charter  Mark  was  awarded  by  an 
independent  panel  of  judges. 

When  it  comes  to  savings  and  investments, 
isn't  it  reassuring  to  know  there's 
someone  you  can  rely  on? 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  our  unique 
range  of  Treasury-backed  savings  and  investments,  cal! 
our  information  helpline  team  on  0645  645000  - they 
will  be  Happy  to  help  you. 

lines  are  open  Monday  to  Friday,  8.30am  to  5.00pm. 

All  calls  are  charged  at  local  rates. 


NATIONAL 

SAVINGS 


terests  to  “Hitler’s  succes- 
sors". The  articles,  which  ap- 
pear alongside  advertise- 
ments for  the  week’s  bargains 
at  the  company’s  superstores 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  are 
provocative,  jingoistic  and  at 
times  offensive. 

Sir  Edward  Heath  received 
substantial  damages  from 
three  regional  newspapers 
after  a piece  questioning  the 
source  of  the  former  prime 
minister’s  personal  funds. 

Now.  in  a move  that  has 
produced  a storm  of  protest 
from  the  fragmented  gay  com- 
munity in  the  region,  Tripe- 
hound has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Blair  government’s 
support  for  a free  vote  on  “le- 
galising sodomy”  for  children 
aged  16. 

Readers  were  treated  to  the 
following  observations:  “That 
some,  probably  a minority, 
genuinely  cannot  control 
their  instincts  is  a fact  de- 
serving of  sympathy,  under- 
standing and  aO  the  support 
we  can  give  by  way  of  medical 
help  and  cramaplling. 

“But  when  immature 
youngsters  and  innocent  little 
children  become  their  prey 
there  can  be  only  one  logical 


Students  from  Falmouth  college,  Cornwall,  protest  outside 
a Trago  Mills  store  photograph- mck  robinson 


practical  and  effective  answer 
— castration." 

The  article  led  to  protests 
by  students  outside  the 
group’s  Falmouth  store  this 
weekend. 

The  Advertising  Standards 
Authority  has  also  received 
complaints  that  the  com- 
ments breach  its  taste  and  de- 
cency guidelines  and  is  ask- 
ing the  company  for  its 


comments.  ‘It  is  fairly  dear 
that  some  people  have  been 
quite  seriously  offended  by 
this,"  the  ASA  said.  “There  is 
a potential  breach  of  our  code 
which  is  why  we  are  formally 
investigating  it.” 

Mr  Robertson,  who  handed 
over  the  running  of  Trago  to 
his  son,  Bruce,  several  years 
ago.  was  unrepentant  at -the 
furore  his  remarks  had 


caused.  “I  don't  object  to  ho- 
moseruals,  I feel  very,  very 
sorry  for  them.  A homosexual 
is  an  unfortunate,  unhappy 
freak  of  nature.  If  we  drive 
the  whole  lot  from  Trago 
stores  we  will  be  extremely 
happy." 

The  company  said  the 
columns  were  Mr  Roberston's 


own  views  and  there  was  no 
question  of  them  being 
dropped. 

Tim  Phillips,  the  company’s 
marketing  director,  rejected 
suggestions  that  the  company 
discriminated  against  gays  or 
any  other  minority  group. 
“Mike  is  a colourful  figure, 
well  known  locally -for  his 
outspoken  views.  But  he  is  of 
a different  generation.” 

John  Beam,  editor  of  the 
West  Briton,  one  of  the  news- 
papers that  carried  the  adver- 
tisement, said  the  column  had 
been  a toned-down  version  of 
what  had  been  supplied  but 
had  nevertheless  generated 
an  unprecedented  reaction. 

“It  is  our  job  as  publishers 
to  make  sure  these  adverts 
meet  the  standards  of  teste 
and  decency.  I think  we  foiled 
to  some  extent  on  this  one," 
Mr  Peara  said. 


Soccer  stars  spur  pupils’  work 


Premier  clubs  back  scheme  to 
provide  after-school  ‘havens’ 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  Government  will 
this  week  mobilise  some 
of  the  leading  names  in 
footbalL  including  Pete,  be- 
hind plans  to  motivate  pupils 

to  study  harder. 

David  Bluokett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, has  enlisted  the  support 
of  the  legendary  Brazilian 
striker  and  sports  minister. 


for  the  inauguration  on 
Wednesday  of  a network  <rf 
afterschool  homework  cen- 
tres at  Premier  League  clubs. 

They  wiH  be  Joined  by  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  the  Brazilian 
president,  other  leading  play- 
era  and  a samba  band  for  toe 
scheme’s  )ai™h  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  west  London,  home  of 
Chelsea  Football  Club. 

Children  from  local  second- 
ary schools  will  be  taught 
about  Brazil  before  being 
given  soccer  training  by  Pele 


Wes,  Britain  has 
travelled  a long  way 
from  an  exclusive  and 
xenophobic  society. . 

Vitali  Vitaliev 
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and  Middlesbrough's  Brazil- 
ian star.  Emerson. 

Sheffield  Wednesday  and 
Newcastle  United  are  also 
supporting  the  scheme  which 
Is  regarded  as  a glamorous 
shop  window  for  a network  of 
out-of-school  dubs,  providing 
facilities  and  support  for  pu- 
pils who  may  not  get  the  op- 
portunity for  quiet  study  at 
home. 

The  footballing  extrava- 
ganza will  be  a curtain  raiser 
for  the  School  Standards  and 
Framework  BiS.  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  published  on  the 
main  Items  of  Labour’s  educa- 
tion manifesto.  The  schools 
bill  will  pave  the  way  for  edu- 
cation action  zones  in  at  least 
2S  deprived  areas  where  test 
and  exam  results  show 
underperfoimance. 

Ih  an  Interview  yesterday 
on  BBCl’s  Breakfost  with 
Frost,  Mr  Blunkett  denied 
that  bis  plans  for  parental 
ballots  on  the  future  of  gram- 
mar schools  contradicted  his 
promise  to  the  1995  Labour 
conference  that  there  would 
be  “no  selection  by  examina- 
tion or  interview”.  . 

Parents  of  children  attend- 
ing state  or  independent  pri- 
mary schools  in.  the  catch- 
ment area  ■ of  a grammar 


Pele:  to  give  football  tips 
after  lemons  about  Brazil 

school  -would  be  eligiWp  to 
vote,  but  20  per  cent  would 
have  to  call  for  a change  to 
trigger  a ballot  Mr  Blunkett 
said  this  was  consistent  with 
his  stance  since  1995  and  that 
he  would  not  be  diverted  from 
the  fight  to  raise  standards  by 
a battle  over  the  remaining 
164  grammar  schools. 


own  goal  on 
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Heflier  Ingtoii 


. rueftd  citizens  of 
Cardiff,  capital  of 
Wales  for . only  40 
years,  are  contemplat- 
ing the  iam  of  the  principali- 
ty's first  parliament  for  600 
years  — perhaps  to  Machyn- 
ripth,  a small  market  town. 

The  capital's  citizens  have 
only,  themselves  to  blame. 
They  voted  against  the  assem- 
bly in  the  referendum  nar- 
rowly won  by  the  Yes  voters 
in  Septembm-,  despite  the 
huge  financial  benefits  for 
Cardiff!  Machynlleth  not  only 
voted  Yes  but  is  also  where 
the  rebel  leader  Owen  Glen- 
dower  set  up  the  last  Welsh 
parliament  in  1404. 

Last  week  the  city  com- 
pounded the  original  political 
sin  by  turning  down  a £&5 
million  offer  from  Ron 
Davies,  the  Welsh  Secretary, 
to  buy  the  lease  of  City  Hall, 
part  of  the  glorious  govern- 
ment complex  bequeathed  by 
the  Marquess  of  Bute.  The 
city  wanted  £14.5  million. 

The  hall  would  have  been 
transformed  into  a hi-tech  as- 
sembly opening  In  May  1999 
with  electronic  voting  and 
lobbying  via  the  Internet. 

The  decision  has  provoked 
an  almighty  row  and  turned 
the  choice  of  a venue  for  the 
dO-member  assembly  into  a 
black  farce. 

Machynlleth,  between 
Aberystwyth  and  Dolgellau, 
is  just  one  of  the  contenders 
to  house  the  assembly.  Mr 
Davies  is  seeking  tenders. 

Others  are  Yes-voting 
towns  and  cities  like  Merthyr, 
home  of  the  1831  uprising; 
Carmarthen,  whose  count 
swung  the  September  referen- 
dum; and  Caernarvon,  where 
Prince  Charles  was  invested 
as  Prince  of  Wales  in  1969. 

But  Russell  Goodway.  the 


Cardiff  council  leader,  is  fac- 
ing tire  prospect  of  losing  The 
assembly  to  arch-rival  and 
Yes- voting  Swansea.  40  min- 
utes down  the  M4. 

Gleeful  senior  government 
officials  say  the  Swansea  op- 
tical — the  Guildhall,  for 
instance  — is.  a serious  one, 
“It  is  much  cheaper  and  can 
be  hi-tech  from  the  start” 
said  one  official. 

On  Friday  a group  of  Swan- 
sea politicians,  business  lead- 
ers and  trade  unionists  met  in 
secret  to  plan  a campaign  to 
win  the  assembly  for  the  city. 

Mr  Goodway,  reputed  in 
Welsh  Office  demonology  to 
have  stayed  his  hand  in  toe 
referendum,  is  now  desper- 
ately trying  to  find  a new  site 
— and  even  preserve  Cardiff's 
capital  status. 

But  a senior  source  said: 
“The  only  way  the  City  Hall 
can  come  back  on  the  table  is 
if  there  is  a plate  next  to  it 
with  his  head  on  it.  The  coun- 
cil has  severely  damaged  the 
capital’s  case  by  trying  to 
blackmail  the  people  of 
Wales." 

Mr  Goodway  is  accused  of 
reneging  on  a deal  with  Mr 
Davies  agreed  on  a hand- 
shake, and  then  demanding  in 
fun  council  £10  million  to 
rehouse  500  official*  when  he 
had  already  installed  them  in 
two  Cardiff  buildings  — one 
already  sold  for  £3.1  million 
and  the  other  worth  £2.4  mil- 
lion. He  says  the  financial  gap 
was  too  wide  to  be  bridged  by 
council  tax-payers. 

• Mr  Davies  is  to  be  offered  a 
purpose-built  assembly  by  the 
consortium  to  at  is  toe  pre- 
ferred bidder  to  construct 
Bute  Avenue,  Cardiff's  £40 
million  Champs  Elysde. 


Bob  Croydon,  a partner  of 
King  sturge,  pert  of  the  City- 
link  consortium,  said:  “If  a 
new  building  is  required  it  can 
be  accommodated  within  exist- 
ing development  proposals.” 


McAliskey  move 
angers  Unionists 


John  Muffin . 

Ireland  Coir— pond— it 


ULSTER  Unionists  were 
dismayed  yesterday 
when  David  Andrews, 
Ireland’s  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  confirmed  be  had 
asked  toe  German  govern- 
ment to  drop  its  attempts  to 
have  Roisin  McAliskey  extra- 
dited ftxxm  Britain  on  bomb- 
ing  charges. 

At  the  beginning  of  a cru- 
cial week  for  the  multi-party 
peace  talks  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, it  was  toe  second  time 
within  24  hours  that  Mr  An- 
drews had  angered  Unionists. 
They  regard  Ms  move  as  In- 
terference in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  said  it  could  help  toe 
peace  process. 

In  a BBC  interview  the  pre- 
vious night  Mr  Andrews  had 
called  for  the  establishment  of 
cross-border  bodies  “not  un- 
like a government”.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  raising  the  stakes 
ahead  of  what  government 
sources  believe  is  a make-or- 
break  week  at  Stormont. 

Unionists  were  also  wor- 
ried over  an  interview  is  the 
Dublin-based  Sunday  Busi- 
ness Post  Mr  Andrews  indi- 
cated the  Anglo-Irish  Agree- 
ment could  be  replaced; 
articles  2 and  3 of  the  Irish 
constitution,  which  lay  terri- 
torial claim  to  Northern  Ire- 
land. amended;  and  London- 

Dilhitn  1 infra  ohwigHwnurf 

But  Mr  Andrews  said 
Unionists  would  have  to  con- 
cede powerful  cross-border 


News  in  brief 


institutions.  They  strongly 
reject  those,  fearing  they  rep- 
resent the  first  ‘ step  to  a 
united  Ireland. 

David  Trimble,  toe  leader 
c£  the  j£Qster  Unionists,  said 
on  GMTV  yesterday:  “I  won- 
der what  on  earth  he  is  play- 
ing at  He  was  present  at  my 
meeting  unto  the  Irish  Prime 
Minister  last  Thursday  week 
in  which  we  made  it  abso- 
lutely dear  that  there  was  no 
question  of  any  arrangment 
ressembling  an  embryonic 
all-Ireland  government 

Mr  Andrews  made  a per- 
sonal approach  over  Ms  McA- 
liskey to  Klaus  Klnkel.  the 
German  Foreign  Minister. 
She  has  been  on  remand  in 
England  for  more  than  year, 
wanted  in  Germany  for  the 
IRA  bombing  of  the  Osna- 
brficfc  barracks.  Her  daughter 
was  born  in  jail  this  year. 

Mr  Andrews  said  there  was 
toe  case  against  her  was  "pa- 
tently weak". 

The  Government  confirmed 
Tony  Blair  will  meet  Gerry 
Adams,  toe  Sinn  Fein  presi- 
dent at  Downing  Street  a 
weak  on  Thursday.  It  will  be 
the  first  time  a prime  minis- 
ter has  meet  a republican 
leader  there  since  Lloyd 
George  and  Michael  Collins 
settled  partition  in  1921. 

There  will  he  no  public 
handshake,  but  Mr  Adams 
and  his  delegation  will  be 
aide  to  address  the  media  on 
the  Downing  Street  steps 
afterwards;  He  will  be  treated 
like  toe  leader  Of  any  other 
party  participating  at  Stor- 
mont; said  a spokesman. 


Nurse  weds  in 
Saudi  jail 

LUCILLE  McLauchian,  the 
British  nurse  teeing  an  eight- 
year  jail  term  and  500  lashes 
in  a Saudi  prison  over  the 
murder  of  an  Australian 
nurse,  yesterday  married  her 
boyfriend.  Grant  Ferrie,  in  a 
courthouse. 

As  two  Saudi  police  officers 
looked  on,  McLauchian,  aged 
32,  exchanged  rings  with  Mr 
Ferrie,  aged  30,  a tyre  fitter. 
She  wore  traditional  Arabian 
dress.  — JohnArlidge 

32  rescued  from 
ship  in  Channel 

THIRTY-two  sailors  were  res- 
cued last  night  after  a listing 
cargo  ship,  toe  Cypriot-regis- 
tered Rosa  M,  was  abandoned 
in  the  Channel.  The  20,000  ton 
container  ship  got  into  trou- 
ble off  Barfleur,  15  miles 
north-east  of  Cherbourg, 
when  its  freight  shifted.  The 
crew  and  the  Italian  master 
took  to  life  rafts  and  woe  res- 
cued by  helicopters. 

Memorial  for  . 
murdered  Kate 

ABOUT  800  people  yesterday 
attended  the  memorial  ser- 


vice for  Kate  Bushel],  the  14- 
year-old  murdered  two  weeks 
ago  when  walking  a neigh- 
bour’s dog  in  Exeter,  Devon. 
The  service  was  at  St  Thom- 
as’s high  school  where  she 
was  a pupil,  which  was  filled 
with  floral  tributes.  Police 
are  still  hunting  the  killer. 

Drink-drive 
blitz  begins 

A MAN  taking  his  four-year- 
old  son  to  nursery  school  was 
one  of  54  drivers  caught  over 
tbe  limit  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Christmas  drink-drive 
blitz  in  Scotland,  police  said 
yesterday.  The  man  was 
stopped  on  Friday  morning  in 
Lanarkshire.  Police  said  6,040 
drivers  were  tested,  mostly  In 
Strathclyde.  One  refused,  and 
5385  tested  negative.  Com- 
pared with  the  Erst  day  of  last 
year’s  campaign,  far  more 
motorists  were  breath-tested 
and  more  foiled  — but  more 
also  tested  negative. 

One  winner 
gets  £9.4m 

ONE  ticket  holder  won  just 
over  £9.4  million  hr  Satur- 
day’s National  Lottery  draw. . 
The  winning  numbers  were: 
2, 21, 47, 8, 46. 29.  Bonus:  28. 
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Summit  to 
trace  legacy 
of  Nazi  gold 


Asset  trail 


RtchanS  Horton-Tfiptor 


FORTY  countries 
have  sent  represen' 
tatives  to  a meeting 
In  London  tomorrow 
to  face  up  to  one  of 
tbe  most  controversial  lega- 
cies of  the  second  world  war 
— hoards  of  gold  and  finan- 
cial assets  looted  by  the  Nazis 
from  Jews  and  other  victims 
which  remain  concealed  In 
banks  around  the  world. 

The  three-day  conference, 
proposed  by  Robin  Cook,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  within  a 
week  of  Labour  taking  office, 
will  be  an  exercise  In  collec- 
tive conscience-salving.  De- 
spite British  hopes  that  it  win 
generate  more  light  than 
heat,  it  is  also  likely  to  pro- 
voke emotional,  even  bitter, 
disputes. 

Inrd  Janner,  chairman  of 
the  Holocaust  Educational 
Trust  whose  campaigning 
and  disclosures  persuaded  Mr 
Cook  to  host  the  conference, 
has  appealed  to  countries  to 
"examine  their  consciences 
and  their  archives". 

One  country  certain  to  be 
in  the  dock  is  Switzerland, 
pilloried  during  the  past  year, 

notably  by  the  New  York- 
based  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress, for  its  wartime  role  in 
dealing  in.  and  later  keeping, 
Nazi  loot 

Stung  by  criticism  which 
shattered  its  self-image,  and 
threatened  by  hundreds  of 
lawsuits,  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment and  the  country’s  secre- 
tive hanks  have  responded. 
Swiss  banks  this  year  set  up  a 
£112  million  fund  for  Holo- 
caust victims. 

An  independent  committee  I 
under  Paul  Volcker,  a former 
chairman  of  the  United  States 
Federal  Reserve,  has  been 
given  unprecedented  access 
to  Swiss  tank  accounts. 

The  .tanks  have  released 
lists  of  dormant  accounts, 
though  many  deposits  have 
been  'Tost”  forever. 

The  country’s  role  in  fi- 
nancing Hitler’s  Germany  is 
examined  in  an  interim 
report  by  Jean-Francois  Ber- 
gier,  a Swiss  historian,  which 
is  to  be  published  this  week. 

The  Swiss  government  has 
also  proposed  a "Foundation 
for  Solidarity”  for  future  vic- 
tims of  persecution,  though 
this  will  almost  certainly  be 
he  subject  to  a referendum. 


□ Gold,  cash  and  other 
valuables  looted  by  the 
Nazis  and  deposited  in.  Swiss 
banks  total  more  than 
£4  Milton,  according  to  the 
World' Jewish  Congress. 

□ The  value  of  unclaimed 
accounts  in  British  banks 
— many  of  which  belonged 
to  Jewish  victims  of  tbe 
Nazis — could  total  as  much 
as  £700  million,  according 
to  the  Holocaust  Educa- 
tional Trust. 

□ The  Bank  of  England  and 
the  US  Federal  Reserve  still 
hold  5.5  tons  of  looted  gold 
worth  £40  million,  some  of 
which  conld  have  been 
tafcwi  from  Jewish  victims 
of  concentration  camps. 

□ The  Vatican  could  have 
received  £83  million  in  gold 

looted  by  the  Croat  foscist 
Ustasha  government  from 

Jews,  Serbs,  and  Gypsies. 

□ Swiss  hanics  have  set  up 
a £112  million  fund  for 
Holocaust  victims. 

□ Gold  and  other  assets 
identified  as  Nazi  loot,  and 
money  from  new  funds, 
would  be  distributed  to 
abont  350.000  surviving 
Holocaust  victims.  Swiss 
banks  have  said  part  of 
their  fond  could  be  distrib- 
uted to  groups  representing 
Gypsies,  homosexuals  and 
the  disabled. 


Thomas  Borer,  a diplomat 
appointed  to  head  a task  force 
to  coordinate  Switzerland’s 
response  to  the  wmrfai  sur- 
rounding Nazi  gold,  said  yes- 
terday be  was  prepared  for 
the  worst  He  says  he  has  an 
"appropriate"  response. 
"There  are  dark  spots  in 
other  countries”,  he  said. 

He  says,  for  example,  that 
the  US  sold  oil  to  the  Third 
Reich  in  the  early  1940s,  paid 
for  out  of  Swiss  francs  Ger- 
many obtained  in  <»*rhnngw 
for  gold.  A repent  by  Stuart 
Eizenstat  the  US  commerce 
under-secretary  who  will 
heaH  Washington’s  delegation 
this  week,  criticised  the  US 
for  not  pushing  Switzerland 
and  other  neutral  countries, 
including  Portugal,  hard 
enough  at  the  end  of  tbe  war 
to  return  gold  acquired  in 
deals  with  the  Nazis. 

Britain  is  also  far  from 


Hpsm  Mr  Cook  has  said  the 
residue  of  gold  held  by  the 

Tripartite  Commission  (set 
up  by  the  US,  Britain  and 
France  in  1946  to  distribute 
gold  recovered  by  the  Allies 
to  Nazi-occupied  countries) 
should  be  placed  in  an  inter- 
national fund  to  compensate 
individual  Holocaust  victims 
and  their  families,  in  particu- 
lar the  so-called  “double  vic- 
tims" — those,  mainly  in  for- 
mer communist  countries, 
who  received  no  compensa- 
tion at  all- 

About  5^  tone  of  gold  — 
less  than  2 per  cent  of  the 
original  total  — remains  in 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
US  Federal  Reserve.  It  is 
worth  about  £40  million.  Brit- 
ain says  the  10  countries  le- 
gally entitled  to  the  gold 
should  abandon  their  claims 
to  it. 

The  Government  recently 
admitted  that  some  of  toe 
looted  Nazi  gold  deposited  in 
the  Rank  of  England  could 
have  been  taken  from  Jewish 
victims  of  concentration 
camps.  More  significantly, 
the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  has  not  yet  pub- 
lished a report  on  the  expro- 
priation of  British  hank  ac- 
counts belonging  to  Holocaust 
victims. 

The  value  of  unclaimed 
British  accounts  frozen  dur- 
ing the  war  could  total 
£700  million  in  today's 
money;  according  to  the  Holo- 
caust Educational  Trust.  The 
post-war  Attlee  government 
gave  priority  to  claims  by 
Nazi-occupied  countries,  in- 
cluding the  new  communist 
states  of  eastern  Europe,  over 
those  of  Individuals,  it  says. 

The  Vatican,  which  will  be 
represented  at  this  week’s 
conference,  will  also  be  under 
pressure  to  open  its  files  on 
looted  gold,  officially  closed 
for  100  years.  Newly  discov- 
ered US  intelligence  reports 
implicate  the  Vatican  bank  in 
transactions  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  its  Axis  allies. 

Meanwhile,  Russia,  a reluc- 
tant participant,  fears  that 
the  conference  wffl  raise  the 
issue  of  treasure,  including 
works  of  art  it  confiscated 
from  Germany  as  "spoils  of 
war”. 

The  conference  will  also  be 
attended  by  the  International 
Romany  Union,  representing 
Gypsies  persecuted  by  the 
Nazis.' 


Havel  stalls  after  Czech  PM  quits 


Kate  Connolly  In  Prague 


PRESIDENT  Vaclav 
Havel  last  night  post- 
poned forming  a gov- 
ernment for  two 
weeks,  after  a meeting  of 
fiawh  coalition  party  leaders 
ended  in  disarray  in  the  wake 
of  the  resignation  of  Vaclav 
Eianc  as  prime  minister. 

Mr  Klaus,  a free-market  dis- 
ciple of  Margaret  Thatcher, 
had  been  balled  for  his  zeal- 
ous wranmnir  tranaftymatton 
of  the  post-communist  Czech 
Republic.  He  was  central 
Europe’s  longest-serving 
prime  minister,  with  five 
years  in  office. 

He  offered  to  resign  with 
his  three-party  coalition  gov- 
ernment early  yesterday 
amid  mounting  allegations  of 
corruption.  President  Havel, 
who  had  urged  him  to  go, 
quickly  accepted  the  offer. 


The  president  postponed 
the  discussions  about  who 
will  take  over  to  allow  Mr 
Klaus’s  fractious  Civic  Demo- 
cratic Party  (ODS)  time  to 
elect  a new  leader. 

A defiant  Mr  Klaus  told  a 
joint  press  conference  that  it 
had  been  a “forced,  resigna- 


could now  take  over  — an 
Idea  supported  by  the  presi- 
dent Mr  Havel’s  presidential 
role  Is  mainly  ceremonial,  but 
he  is  seen  as  an  invaluable 
moral  arbiter  in  file  crisis. 

Mr  Klaus,  aged  56,  said  he 
would  stay  on  as  leader  of  the 
ODS  until  an  extraordinary 


tiie  donors  of  the  money  as  a 
Hungarian,  who  has  been 
dead  for  15  years,  and  a cash- 
strapped  businessman  from 
Mauritius  who  has  never 
heard  of  Mr  Klaus’s  party. 

It  Is  also  claimed  that  the 
party  had  a secret  Swiss-hank 
account  containing  a fortune 


Vaclav  Klaus  called  It  a forced  resignation’.  The  president 
made  it  clear  he  believed  the  former  prime  minister  had  lied 


tion",  and  he  matntalnad  his 
innocence. 

But  in  a radio  broadcast 
later,  president  Havel  maria  it 
clear  he  believed  the  former 
prime  minister  had  lied,  and 
that  Mr  Klaus  bad  known 
about  slush  funds  used  to 
push  through  his  govern- 
ment’s privatisation  dpaig. 

A caretaker  government  cf 
independent  technocrats 


party  conference  decides  his 
fate  in  the  next  fortnight 
The  party  is  accused  of  ac- 
cepting more  than  £135,000  in 
1995  from  a former  tennis 
player,  Milan  Sngber,  who 
wanted  to  buy  a state  iron- 
works which  he  headed.  His 
bid  for  the  works  succeeded. 

' Party  records  uncovered  by 
journalists  concealed  Mr 
Srejber’s  Identity.  They  listed 


given  by  satisfied  winners  of 
privatisation  contests.  The 
commercial  station  TV  Nova 
claimed  at  the  weekend  that 
Mr  Kiana  and  his  wife  LIvia 
used  some  of  the  money  to 
buy  a villa  in  Davos. 

Mr  Klaus  is  threatening  to 
sue  the  station  for  libeL 

He  claimed  he  had  been 
forced  out  at  a bad  time  for 
his  country,  a favourite  for 


membership  of  Nato  and  the 
European  Union. 

But  political  observers  be- 
lieve the  scandal  provided  a 
long-awaited  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  Mr  Klaus,  whose  po- 
sition had  looked  unstable  for 
months  as  the  country  faced 
high  inflation  and  interest 
rales,  soaring  energy  prices 
and  a growing  gap  between 
rich  and  poor.  In  July  he  was 
forced  to  devalue  the  Czech 
crown  and  Introduce  auster- 
ity measures. 

A former  interior  minister 
and  ex-dissident,  Jan  Ruml, 
who  had  urged  Mr  Klaus  to 
resign  on  Saturday,  said  an- 
grily: ‘T  did  not  fight  against 
communism  for  this." 

President  Havel,  however, 
was  typically  philosophical 
yesterday.  "The  world  ends 
neither  with  Vaclav  Klaus  as 
premia- . . . nor  with  Vaclav 
Havel  as  Czech  president,”  he 
said. 
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1997  "Top  Direct  Lender  Over  Two  Years’  - What  Mortgage  Magazine. 


What  kind  of  mortgage 
did  Watchdog  recommend? 

The  only  kind  we  provide. 
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HALIFAX 
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DIRECT  UNE 
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Recently,  the  BBC's  Watchdog  programme  disclosed  some  worrying  news  for  many  home  owners. 

One  of  the  programmes  main  foldings  was  chat  many  borrowers  pay  more  than  they  need  to  because  their  lenders 
charge  interest  for  the  whole  year  on  the  amount  owed  at  die  start  of  the  year,  rather  than  on  foe  balance  as  it  reduces 
with  each  payment. 

You’ll  be  pleased  to  hear  then  chat  unlike  foe  majority  of  lenders.  Direct  Line  calculates  interest  HniTy  not  annually. 
Combine  this  saving  with  a low,  standard  variable  cate  and  you  could  save  almost  £50*  per  month  on  an  £80,000 
mortgage  over  25  years.  (As  shown  in  the  cable.)  But  that’s  not  all: 

• If  you  transfer  your  mortgage,  without  moving  house,  we’Jl  pay  your  legal  feat 

• We  offer  a free  valuation^.  • There's  no  early  redemption,  arrangement  or  mortgage 
indemnity  fees.  • You  can  borrow  up  to  9094  of  the  value  of  your  home.  • Well  even 
guarantee  a 20%  saving  on  your  existing  buildings  imurancetil.  • To  find  out  more, 
ring  the  appropriate  number  below.  As  Watchdog  revealed,  our  kind  of  mortgage  takes 
a big  bite  out  of  the  interest. 
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CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  GAI22 

WVnK^roctiuiMMdt  Direct  Line  Rnanciil  Sendees  United,  250  St. Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  GZ  SSH. 


Row  over  foreign  spies 
in  Germany  deepens 


Denis  Staunton  In  Berlin 
and  Tom  WMtetiouse 
ini 


THE  arrest  of  three  Ger- 
man spies  for  selling 
Russian  military  secrets 
to  MI6  threatened  yesterday  to 
expose  a rift  between.  Bonn 
and  London  over  the  activities 
of  British  agents  in  Germany 
and  to  highlight  the  Incompe- 
tence of  Western  spies  in  tbe 
aftermath  of  the  cold  war. 

The  German  agents  deny 
the  charges  of  fraud  and  em- 
bezzlement and  accusations 
of  running  a freelance  trade 
in  Russian  secrets. 

British  officials  Haim  the 
MI6  officer  was  duped  by  the 
rogue  spies  into  believing  the 
deal  was  sanctioned  by  Ger- 
many’s intelligence  service, 
the  BND. 

Bonn  is  increasingly  Irri- 
tated by  the  refusal  of  British 
and  United  States  spies  to 
keep  tbe  German  authorities 
informed  of  their  operations. 

British  and  US  ygpnte  rlalm 
their  role  in  Germany  is  to 
keep  an  eye  on  their  numer- 
ous Russian  counterparts, 
and  to  spy  on  terrorists,  orga- 


nised criminals  end  drug- 
runners. 

Tbe  three  German  agents 
under  arrest  are  believed  to 
have  been  part  of  an  ambi- 
tious joint  operation  by  Ger- 
man, U!S  and  British  agents  to 
steal  Russian  military  secrets 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin 
wall  In  1990. 

Today's  edition  of  the  Ger- 
man news  magazine  Der  Spie- 
gel says  the  plan,  known  as 
“Operation  Giraffe”,  involved 
bribing  dozens  of  Soviet  army 
officers  preparing  to  with- 
draw from  East  Germany. 

They  succeeded  in  acquir- 
ing military  plans,  code 
books,  aircraft  technology 
and  a T-80  tank.  But.  Der  Spie- 
gel claims,  the  operation  soon 
degenerated  into  anarchy, 
with  agents  operating  inde- 
pendently of  central  control. 

A British  agent  posted  as  a 
diplomat  in  the  British  Em- 
bassy's Berlin  office,  alleg- 
edly paid  the  three  German 
spies  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  for  Russian  secrets. 

- German  intelligence  agents 
found  out  about  the  racket 
and  followed  the  three  rogue 
spies,  accused  of  keeping  the 
cash  instead  of  passing  it  on 


to  their  superiors,  to  a meet- 
ing with  the  British  agent  in  a 
Munich  hotel. 

Germany's  spy  chief,  Kon- 
rad Porzner.  resigned  when 
the  scam  was  exposed  and 
MI6  had  to  withdraw  its  agent 
from  Germany. 

British  and  US  Intelligence 
agents  claim  that  since  re- 
unification In  1990.  Bonn  has 
become  heavy-handed  in  its 
approach  to  spies  from 
friendly  countries.  'mKlcrtng 
that  all  “freelance"  opera- 
tions by  British  and  US 
agents  must  first  be  cleared 
with  the  German  authorities. 

In  Russia,  tbe  German 
chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl, 
gave  President  Boris  Yeltsin  a 
late  consolation  prize  yester- 
day for  losing  the  battle 
against  Nato's  eastward  ex- 
pansion, by  agreeing  to  a Rus- 
sian proposal  for  regular 
European  security  summits. 

While  both  leaders  stressed 
their  close  personal  friend- 
ship — this  was  their  giTfh 
meeting  this  year  — there  is 
growing  evidence  that  the 
relationship  between  their 
two  intelligence  services  has 
not  changed  greatly  from  tbe 
days  of  the  cold  war. 


Britain  faces  Euro  ban 


In 


THE  decisive  meeting  on 
Britain’s  exclusion  from 
the  policy-setting  group 
for  the  Euro  opens  today  in 
Brussels  under  the  shadow  of 
a new  demand  by  Italy  that 
non-members  of  the  currency 
should  play  no  part  in  Us 
deliberations. 

“Britain  should  not  expect 
a seat  on  this  council,  and  all 
of  those  countries  outside  the 
Euro  zone  risk  a Iks  of  influ- 
ence. Only  those  taking  part 
in  the  currency  should  lead 
Europe,”  Italy's  minister  for 
Europe,  Pierro  Fasino  said 
yesterday. 

The  Italian  position  raises 
the  stakes  for  today’s  meet- 
ing, which  Sweden  has  al- 
ready said  might  “split  the 
union"  unless  a role  is  found 
for  countries  staying  outside 
the  single  currency,  at  least 
in  tbe  first  round. 


EU  staff  have  been  warned 
to  prepare  for  a long,  possibly 
all-night  session,  as  finance 
ministers  seek  to  hammer  out 
a compromise  before  the  frill 
EU  arm  in  it  in  Luxembourg 
on  December  12. 

The  role  of  the  Informal 
group  of  members  of  the  Euro 
zone,  called  tbe  Euro-X  be- 
cause nobody  yet  knows  what 
numbs-  X win  stand  for,  has 
emerged  as  the  first  serious 
political  test  for  monetary 
union.  It  wffl  also  test  whether 
Germany's  bland  vision  of  a 
“flexible  Europe”,  in  which  a 
core  group  works  in  harmony 
with  le&commftted  members. 
Is  remotely  possible. 

The  closer  the  Euro  comes, 
the  harder  a flexible  Europe 
looks.  Countries  running  a 
wwwmnti  currency  wfll  have  to 
set  the  exchange  rate  together, 
agree  a common  monetary  pol- 
icy. and  use  common  tax  as 
wdl  as  interest  rates. 

The  Euro  zone  members  will 


be  locked  so  tightly  together  in 
all  economic  policy-making 
that  those  outside  it  face  being 
marginalised,  or  shadowing 
tbe  Euro  so  closely  that  they 
have  all  the  problems  of  being 
in  the  currency  without  the 
stabilising  benefit. 

This  means  today’s  meeting 
will  also  be  a challenge  for 
Britain’s  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown.  His  efforts  to  smooth 
over  tbe  gap  between  the  first 
wave  -of  Euro  members  and 
tbe  rest  have  foundered  on 
Swedish  intransigence  and 
Germany’s  refusal  to  endorse 
a compromise  Mr  Brown  had 
explored  with  the  French  fi- 
nance minister,  Dominique 
Straoss-Kahn. 

. This  deal,  arranged  last 
weekend,  would  have  given 
Britain  a special  position  as 
an  external  member  of  the 
Euro-X  group,  after  a firm 
“political  declaration  of  In- 
tent" that  it  would  join  soon, 
possibly  even  before  2002. 


Curfew  empties 
the  streets  as 
Turks  sit  down 
to  be  counted 


Chris  Monis  in  Ankara 


TENS  of  millions  of. 

people  across  Turkey 
were  forced  to  stay  indoors 
yesterday,  as  a compulsory 
curfew  lasting  for  14  hours 
was  declared  dnring  a 
national  census. 

Some  500,000  census- 
takers  fanned  out  through 
the  country,  along  empty 
streets  usually  brimming 
with  traffic.  Even  foreign 
tourists  had  to  be  counted, 
as  did  everyone  arriving  at 
a port  or  airport. 

Only  a few  people,  such 
as  doctors,  police  and  jour- 
nalists were  granted  offi- 
cial passes.  Dozens  of 
people  who  were  arrested 
for  breaking  the  curfew 
could  be  sent  to  prison  for 
up  to  30  days. 

The  census  results  will 
not-  be  known  for  a couple 
of  months,  but  they  will  be 
keenly  awaited  by  officials 
in  local  government.  The 
numbers  will  determine 
how  much  money  each 
town  gets  from  the  central 
government.  This  has 
prompted  a variety  of 
threats  and  Inducements 
from  local  authorities. 

Some  were  offering  half- 
price  Cares  on  long-distance 
buses,  to  persuade  people  to 
retnrn  to  their  normal 
homes.  The  mayor  of  An- 
kara threatened  any  resi- 
dent of  tbe  capital  who  was 
not  at  home  for  the  cwis^ 
with  huge  increases  in 
water  rates  and  charges  for 
rubbish  collection. 

. The  last  census  In  1990 
put  Turkey's  population  at 
just  over  56  million,  it  is 
now  expected  to  be  close  to 
70  million.  A new  electoral 
roll  will  be  created,  and  the 
number  of  MPs  elected  to 
parliament  from  each  prov- 
ince will  be  adjusted. 

Significant  changes  are 
expected  to  be  shown  in  the 
way  the  population  is  dis- 
tributed. The  war  against 
Kqrdish  rebels  in  the 
south-east  has  forced  much 
internal  migration,  includ- 
ing the  depopulation  of  en- 
tire villages.  There  has  also 
been  a trend  for  people  to 
move  from  the  countryside 
to  big  cities  in  search  of 
work.  The  population  of  Is- 
tanbul alone  may  have 
risen  to  12  million  or  more. 
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Japanese  directors  bow  out  in  sorry  style 


The  Year  of  Apology1  is  taking  a heavy  toll  in  the  boardroom  as  corporate  dishonesty  is  unmasked,  writes  Jonathan  Watts  in  Tokyo 


are  at  least 
eight  carefully 
graded  ways  to  say 
sorry  in  Japanese, 
bnt  none  of  it 
seems,  measures  up  to  the 
scale  of  the  country’s  pres- 
ent problems. 

After  Japan’s  largest 
post-war  corporate  failure, 
Shohei  Nozawa,  the  presi- 
dent of  Yamaichi  Securities 
Company,  apologised  at  a 
press  conference  for  being 
unable  to  save  the  100-year- 
old  brokerage.  Eyes  red- 
dened with  tears,  he  bowed 
deeply  and  said:  “We  don’t 
know  how  to  ask  the  for- 
giveness of  our- customers, 
shareholders  and  other 
associates.” 

But  his  sobs  bf  remorse 
have  failed  to  cut  much  ice. 
with  the  Japanese  public, 
which  has  become  all  too 


accustomed  to  senior  busi- 
ness and  government  fig- 
ores  saying  sorry.  • 

“It  looked  like  a perfor- 
mance — totally  false,”  one 
woman  interviewed  on  tele- 
vision said  of  Mr  Nozawa’s 
tears.  “He  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  crying 
like  that,”  said  another. 

Although  Mr  Nozawa 
took  over  as  president  only 
three  months  ago  aftw-  the 
resignation  of  his  predeces- 
sor during  a scandal,  he  is 
being  blamed  for  *n«»gni 
tobashi  deals  (involving 
shuffling  debts  between  ac- 
counts) and  other  secret 
debts  that  began  years  ago. 

There  have  been  an  ex- 
ceptional number  of  public 
apologies  in  1997  — dubbed 
“The  Year  bf  Apology"  by 
the  media.  Usually,  they  en- 
tail a press  conference,  a 


Yamaichi  chairman  Shoji  Saotome  (left)  and  president 
Shohei  Nozawa  do  the  honours  photograph:  shzuokambayashi 


few  words  of  remorse  and  a 
deep  bow. 

Among  those  who  have 
begged  forgiveness  are  the 
prime  minister,  Hyutaro 
Hashimoto  (for  appointing 
a convicted  bribe-taker  to 
the  cabinet);  the  former 
ambassador  to  Peru  (for  the 


poor  security  at  his  official 
residence  in  Lima  when  ft 
was  attacked);  the  state-run 
nuclear  power  corporation 
(for  allowing  — and  then 
lying  about  — Japan’s 
worst  nuclear  accident);  a 
police  chief  (fbr  shoplift- 
ing); several  celebrities  (fbr 


adultery);  and  dozens  of 
company  executives  (for 
paying  money  to  sokaiya  — 
blackmailing  — corporate 
racketeers). 

Professor  Toril  Moriyuki 
Of  TeJkyo  Heisel  University 
believes  the  practice  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  country’s 
problems.  "People  seem  to 
think  that  if  they  say  sorry, 
they  can  get  themselves  out 
of  a fix.  But  apologies  be- 
come a way  of  avoiding  the 
real  problem.” 

Since  the  spring,  the  pres- 
idents and  chairmen  of  all 
Big  Four  brokers  — No- 
mura. Dalwa,  Nlkko  and 
Yamaiclrf  — and  one  key 
bank,  Dal-Ichl  Kangyo, 
have  stepped  down  after 
revelations  that  their  com- 
panies paid  billions  of  yen 
to  buy  the  silence  of  a 
sokaiya  racketeer. 


Many  of  the  companies 
involved  promised  to  dean 
up  their  acts  alter  a wave  of 
resignations  in  similar 
scandals  six  years  ago. 
“They  apologised  fbr  the 
1991  affair,  but  they  have 
continued  with  irregular 
practices,”  commented  Pro- 
fessor Hiroshi  Okumnra  of 
Chuo  University. 

Even  the  suicide  of  Kmdji 
Miyazaki,  a former  presi- 
dent of  Dai-Idhi  Kangyo. 
failed  to  elicit  ranch  public 
sympathy.  Miyazaki 
hanged  himself,  apparently 
for  the  sake  of  the  bank.  “It 
has  been  heartbreaking  to 
see  good  colleagues  being 
arrested,”  be  wrote  In  bis 
suicide  note.  “If  the  bank 
can  make  a fresh  start,  it 
will  once  again  be  a great 
Institution.’’ 

Commentators  noted  that 


while  his  suicide  was  a tra- 
ditional way  of  miring  res- 
ponsibility. it  failed  to 
address  the  problems  that 
caused  the  scandal  and 
made  It  harder  to  unravel 
the  facts. 

In  the  past  few  mouths, 
Mitsubishi.  Hitachi  and 
other  big  manufacturers 
have  been  implicated  in 
fresh  sokaiya  scandals, 
showing  the  culture  of  se- 
crecy is  not  confined  to  the 
financial  sector. 

The  Federation  of  Eco- 
nomic Organisations,  Ja- 
pan’s largest  business 
grouping,  acknowledged 
that  the  problem  had  got 
out  of  hand.  Shoichiro 
Toyoda,  its  bead,  said  at  an 
emergency  meeting  last 
month:  "Unless  businesses 
sever  ties  with  sokaiya*  we 
shall  lose  the  trust  of  Japa- 


nese and  international  soci- 
ety. and  this  would  greatly 
worsen  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic problems.” 

The  consequences  of  los- 
ing trust  became  apparent 
last  month  when  the  mar- 
ket stopped  believing  Ya- 
maichl's  assurances  that  it 
was  In  good  financial 
health.  The  former  chair- 
man Tsugio  Yuklhnra  ad- 
mitted on  Thursday  that 
the  company  had  been  hid- 
ing Its  debts  for  years. 

“If  the  company  had  dis- 
closed its  problem  assets.  It 
would  not  have  been  able  to 
survive.  We  thought  fhut 
by  producing  good  results 
in  the  ftiture.  wr  would  be 
able  to  restore  trust  in  the 
company."  he  said. 

He  said  this  had  been  a 
misjudgmenl  and  apuln- 
tdsed  — several  times. 


News  in  brief 
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PNG  ‘chief1 ’ throws 
coalition  into  turmoil 

THE  "chief  is  bask”,  the  embattled  prime  minister.  Bill  Skate, 
announced  on  his  return  to  Papua  New  Guinea  yesterday.  He 
then  threw  the  government  into  turmoil  by  sacking  two  key 
coalition  partners  who  he  claimed  had  orchestrated  a smear 
campaign  against  him. 

Mr  Skate's  five-month-old  multi-party  maiitinn  la  an  the 
verge  of  collapse  amid  allegations  that  he  authorised  bribes  and 
ordered  a raskol  gang  to  chop  into  pieces  a man  who  had  tried  to 
kill  him.  Videotapes  made  by  a former  government  adviser 
allegedly  show  Mr  Skate  arranging  bribes  and  boasting  that  he 
was  the  “godfather"  ofPort  Moresby’s  infamous  raskol  gangs. 

In  his  defence,  Mr  Skate  said:  “They  made  me  drunk,  they 
made  me  talk  bullshit  I have  nothing  to  hide.  Tm  a human 
being.”  — Christopher  Zinn.  Sydney. 


Market  bombs  kill  three 

THREE  people  died  and  62  were  injin^d  in  two  bomb  blasts  in 
New  Delhi  yesterday,  local  news  agencies  reported. 

The  bombs,  which  exploded  in  quick  succession,  were  placed  a 
few  feet  apart  wider  roadside  vendors’  tables  In  the  crowded 
CtoanrimChowk  market  in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  fifteen  people 
were  admitted  to  hospital  in  a critical  mnditinn. 

No  one  has  rialmed  responsibility.  Since  October,  seven  people 
frftva  hi^lrtn^  and  more  than  ISO  Iqfnred  to  five  CTpkwmns  in 
the  Indian  capital  — AP,  New  Delhi. 


Cambodian  poHthreat 

TfTB!  namhrriitm  gfiww-nmanfnfaThireto  pnwteh  acts  of  political 
violence  would  hinder  the  possibility  of  free  and  feir  elections 
next  year,  the  United  Nations  envoy  Thomas  Hammarberg  said 
yesterday. 

A team  afUN  observers  weremEhnomPenh  to  monitor  the 
return  of  politicians  who  fled  Cambodia  after  the  July  coop  by  the 
second  prime  minister,  Hun  Sen,  and  who  now  wam  to  partici- 
pate in  elections  next  May. 

Mr  Hammarberg,  the  UN  secretary-general's  special  represen- 
tative for  human  rights  in  Cambodia,  said  he  would  meet  govern- 
ment officials  this  week. — AP,  Phnom  Penh. 


Rape  suspect ‘dangerous1 

BORDEAUX  police  warned  parents  yesterday  of  the  “grave  dan- 
ger”  posed  by  Ouistpphe  Efctebadouzian,  aged  28,  whom  they  are 
hunting  after  the  rape  and  murder  ofa  girl,  aged  11.  They  said  Mr 
Kalchadourian,  ofCenon,  near  Bordeaux,  was  likely  to  strike 
again  after Thursday's  killing.  He  is  believed  to  have  a .22  calibre 
shotgun  and  silencer,  and  to  be  driving  a Fiat  Panda. 

French  newspapers  reported  that  be  had  been  linked  toother 
cases  of  chBd  abduction.  He  is  believed  to  have  raped  the  girl, 
called  Cynthia,  brfbre  shooting  her  in  the  head  and  leaving  her 
body  In  the  cold-storage  chamber  cfhis  fetter's  grocery.  —Alex 
Duval  Smith,  Paris. 


Talks  on  Baghdad  stand-off 

THE  United  Nations  chief  weapons  inspector.  Richard  Butler,  is 


off  aver  entering  the  presidential  palaces  and  sensitive  sites,  the 
UN  secrctary'-general,  Knfl  Annan,  said  yesterday. 

Mr  Annan  also  said  on  United  States  television  that  his  report 
(Si  the  ofl-for-fbod  programme,  to  he  released  today,  will  suggest 
that  the  UN  Security  Council  should  eventually  consider  mcreas- 


or  not  to  renew  it. — AP . New  York- 


Zapatista  children  seek  aid 


Chiapas,  Mexico.attendedbyHioretbanMM^am^ 
supporters 


Tanker  rams  fishing  boat 
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in  the  foggy 
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waters: 


1 2 die  in  communal  riot 


13  inured  in 


World’s 
tallest 
man  in 
medical 
limbo 


Suzanne  CoMenberg 
in  Islamabad 


LEATHER-SHOD  foot 
the  size  of  an  elephant’s 
to  the  floor, 
and  then  another,  two  men 
totter  with  the  weight  of  the 
arms  thrown  around  them. 
?r>d  Alam  Channa  rises  to  his 
feet,  allTftgin  of  him. 

Moments  later,  exhausted 
by  the  effort  and  grimacing 
with  pain,  the  world’s  tallest 
man  collapses  on  his  hospital 
bed  — or  rather  two  laid  end 
tO  End  to  yrrnmTnnriata  his 
4001b  frame. 

" For  three  months  Alain 
Channa,  aged  42,  who  entered 
the  record  hooks  as  the  world's 
tallest  man  in  1982,  has  been 
confined  to  Islamabad's  Shlfo 
hospital,  while  his  attendants 


and  toe  government  squabble 
about  his  welfare. 

Doctors  say  he  needs  blad- 
der and  kidney  surgery.  Mr 
Chanha’s  entourage  Insist  the 
operation  be  performed  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  press- 
ing the  government  to  pay 
£590,000  fix*  surgery  and  four 
aides  to  travel  with  him. 

“He  is  a hero,  one  of  the 
greatest  Pakistanis,  and  the 
government  should  pay  for 
his  treatment,”  said  Tnam 
Channa,  his  nephew.  “The 
treatment  should  be  done  in 
the  US.  I think  here  we  are 
one  century  behind  in  medi- 
cal technology.” 

However,  the  government 
and  doctors  at  Shifa  believe 
surgery  could  be  carried  out 
in  Pakistan,  and  that  Mr 
Channa  is  being  manipulated 
by  his  entourage.  One  doctor 
said  Mr  Channa  had  been 
scheduled  for  surgery  at  Shift 
in  October,  but  his  attendants 
dissuaded  him. 

The  US  embassy  in  Islam- 
abad will  not  grant  Mr 
Channa  or  his  friends  visas 
unless  they  prove  he  can  pay 
for  treatment 

‘T  have  a suspicion  that 
people  on  .the  Alam  Channa 
bandwagon  want  to  get  into 
the  US  and  disappear.”  said 
Mushahid  wn««aiTi,  the  infor- 
mation minister. 

Last  month  the  govern- 
ment which  has  paid  Mr 
Channa’s  300.000  rupee 
(£4400)  hospital  bill,  pledged 
£10,000  towards  his  treatment 
abroad.  His  attendants  are 
trying  to  raise  the  rest  from 
corporate  donors. 


Alam  Channa,  the  world’s  tallest  man  at  7ft  Sin,  is  bed-ridden  In  Islamabad’s  Shifa 
hospital  awaiting  surgery  for  bladder  and  kidney  problems  photograph:  man  khursheed 


In  the  meantime.  Mr 
Channa  remains  bed-ridden 
and  in  almost  constant  pain. 
“My  life  has  become  a mis- 
ery," he  said. 

The  overactive  pituitary 
gland  that  produced  the 
growth  hormone  that  made 


him  a giant  inhibited  produc- 
tion of  insulin.  Complications 
from  diabetes  have  damaged 
the  nerves  in  his  legs  and 
spine,  and  led  to  bladder  prob- 
lems. He  has  only  one  func- 
tioning kidney. 

His  earlier  lame  now  seems 


an  interlude  In  an  otherwise 
harsh  life.  Orphaned  at  the 
age  of  five,  he  had  only  a few 
years  of  schooling  before 
working  in  the  fields.  “Before 
I became  01 1 was  very  happy, 
but  now  I Just  wish  I had  been 
normal,”  he  said. 
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Congo  expels  French  diplomat 


Chris  McGraal 
In  Kinshasa 


af%ONGO  has  expelled  a 
■ ^senior  French  diplomat 
%^who  maintained  close 
contact  with  allies  of  the  de- 
posed president  Mobutu  Sese 
Seiko  and  predicted  a coup 
only  days  before  dashes  be- 
tween rival  military  factions 
in  the  capital  Kinshasa. 

The  government  of  former 
Zaire  gave  no  public  explana- 
tion for  its  expulsion  order  to 
Eric  Lubin,  the  deputy  to  the 

French  ambassador. 

But  it  came  shortly  after 
rival  army  unite  clashed 
around  the  presidential  pal- 
ace and  in  other  parts  of  the 

city. 

About  20  people  were  killed 
in  the  fighting  which  broke 

out  after  the  arrest  erf  an  army 
whom  President,  Iau- 
rent  Kabila  accused  of  run- 
ning his  own  militia,  and 
“fraternising  with  enemies  or 

thrrK^fming  of  the  order  will 
Anther  antagonise  a hostile 


French  governmentonly  days 
before  a meeting  of  European 
Union  and  other  donors  this 
week  to  hear  a plea  by  Congo 
for  aid.  President  Kabila  boy- 
cotted. this  month's  Franco 
phone  summit  in  Vtetiyun. 
calling  it  neo-colonial 
Mr  Lubin  is  viewed  as  an 
eccentric  by  follow  diplomats. 
He  believes  the  late  Mobutu's 
overthrow  was  part  of  a 


from  where  he  Is  frying  to  or- 
ganise resistance  to  the  Con- 
golese government. 

last  week  Mr  Ltibin  told 
French  Journalists  that  Mr 
Kabila's  administration 
would  Eaft  within  weeks. 

Kinshasa  also  suspected  the 
diplomat  of  Whipping  up 
French  opposition  to  £U  aid 
to  Congo  before  this  week's 
donors'  meeting  in  Brussels. 


Eric  Lubin  saw  Mobutu’s  overthrow  as  a 
US  plot  to  drive  out  Paris’s  Influence, 
with  the  British  acting  as  ‘useful  idiots’ 


United  States  plot  to  drive 
French  Influence  from  Africa, 
with  the  British  acting  as 
Washington's  “useful  idiots 
But  it  was  his  unrestrained 
hostility  to  Mr  Kabila's  ad- 
ministration that  earned  him 
its  irt.  From  his  embassy.  Mr 
Lubin  kept  up  contacts  with 
former  members  of  Mobutu’s 
regime,  notably  an  army  gen- 
eral now  exiled  in  Pretoria 


Congo  is  asking  for  more 
than.  £300  million  to  revive 
the  economy  and  reconstruct 
its  battered  infrastructure. 

Kinshasa’s  repeated  ob- 
struction of  a United  Nations 
Investigation  into  massacres 
of  Rwandan  Hutus  during  the 
overthrow  of  Mobutu  seems 
likely  to  cause  many  donors 
to  hold  off.  Paris  la  leading 
the  opposition. 


Congo's  interior  minister, 
Mwenze  Kongolo.  insisted 
this  would  not  influence  his 
country.  “To  hell  with 
France,”  he  said. 

Relations  between  Kin- 
shasa and  Paris  have  barely 
been  civil  since  Mr  Kabila 
seized  power  last  May  after 
France  Tailed  to  prop  up  Its 
bid  ally.  Mobutu. 

France's  Africa  policy  was 
revamped  this  year  after 
French  businesses  feared 
they  were  losing  out  because 
of  Paris’s  neocolonialism. 

But  the  Kabila  administra- 
tion is  sceptical.  It  contrasts 
France’s  attitude  to  Kinshasa 
with  its  approach  to  the  other 
Congo  across  the  river  in 
Brazzaville,  where  an  elected 
administration  was  over- 
thrown by  a former  Marxist 
dictator  in  a bloody  civil  war. 

The  deposed  president.  Pas- 
cal Ussouba,  is  suing  the 
French  oil  company  Elf  Aqui- 
taine, claiming  it  funded  Gen- 
eral Denis  Sassoti’Vlgaesso's 
takeover  because  Mr  Ussouba 
had  given  a £100  million  con- 
tract to  a US  oil  firm. 
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Army  waits  as 
Pakistani  rulers 
battle  it  out 


Suzanne  Gohtonbarg 
bi  Islamabad 


THE  three  key  figures  of 
Pakistan's  civil  estab- 
lishment were  locked  on 
a collision  course  last  night 
as  an  unrepentant  prime  min- 
ister. Nawaz  Sharif,  accused 
the  president  and  the  chief 
justice  of  conspiring  against 
the  people. 

Mr  Sharif  s threat  of  a fight 
to  the  finish  against  his  foes 
— the  chief  Justice,  Sajjad  Ali 
Shah,  and  President  Farooq 
Leghari  — intensifies  the  con- 
frontation that  has  paralysed 
the  country  for  the  past 
fortnight 

After  a weekend  during 
which  the  three  men  traded 
angry  letters  in  the  capital  Is- 
lamabad, the  army  leadership 
— the  prevailing  power  in 
Pakistan  — was  closeted  in  a 
meeting  yesterday  at  its  head- 
quarters la  neighbouring 
Rawalpindi. 

Although  the  military  has 
historically  been  the  enemy 
of  elected  government  the 
army  chief,  General  Jebangir 
Karamat  has  now  been  cast 
as  an  unlikely  arbiter  in  a 
constitutional  crisis  that  may 
lead  to  .the  removal  of  the 
chief  justice,  the  president  or 
even  Mr  Sharif.  There  is  also 
a remote  prospect  that  the 
army,  which  has  ruled  Paki- 
stan for  half  of  its  50  years, 
could  seize  power  again. 

“They  have  committed  a 
great  crime  against  the 
people,  but  1 cannot  change 
my  path  because  of  a conspir- 
acy,” Mr  Sharif  said  on 
national  television  last  night. 
“I  will  fight.  If  it  were  me 
alone,  I would  have  kept 
quiet  but  this  Is  a question  of 
national  interest.” 

While  the  differences  be- 
tween Mr  Sharif  and  Mr  Shah 
arose  over  the  appointment  of 
judges  to  the  supreme  court 
the  conflict  has  degenerated 
into  a personal  feud,  fuelled 
by  the  resurrection  of  corrup- 
tion charges  against  the 
prime  minister,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  laws  enacted  by 
his  government. 

Mr  Sharif  accused  Presi- 
dent Leghari  and  Mr  Sbab  of 
colluding  to  obstruct  parlia- 
ment and  unseat  his  govern- 
ment which  won  a huge  man- 
date in  elections  last 
February.  'T  was  not  elected 
to  fight  legal  cases.  The 
people  voted  for  me  to  revive 
the  economy,  to  restore  law 
and  order  and  to  end  corrup- 
tion,” he  said. 

He  was  dismissive  of  the 
pending  legal  cases  against 
him.  Clutching  a hand  to  his 
heart,  he  said:  “I  don’t  have 


time  for  these  frivolous 
things,  it  would  be  a great  in- 
justice to  the  nation  if  1 wen- 
tied  down  on  such  issues 
They  have  nothing  tu  du  with 
the  problems  of  the  country  ” 

The  ncxl  decisive  phase  in 
the  three-cornered  struggle  is 
set  for  today,  at  sessions  of 
the  supreme  court  which  pit 
Mr  Shah  against  rebel  judges. 

Earlier  yesterday,  Mr  Shah 
warned  mutinous  supreme 
court  judges  to  bow  to  his  au- 
thority, adopting  an  uncom- 
promising tone  in  line  with 
Saturday's  vitriolic  exchange 
of  letters  between  Mr  ShariT 
and  Mr  Leghari. 

"There  can  be  no  greater 
evidence  of  the  dismal  failure 
of  your  government’s  admin- 
istration than  that  provided 
by  the  unprecedentedly 
shameful  events  of  the  last 
few  days,"  Mr  Leghari  wrote. 

"The  chief  justice  of  Pstiu- 
stan  is  more  than  justified  in 
expressing  his  total  lack  of 
trust  and  faith  in  the  ability 
of  your  administration  to  pro- 
vide security  in  Islamabad  for 
the  smooth'  and  lawftii  run- 
ning of  the  supreme' court” 


CI  wasn’t  elected 
to  fight  legal 
cases;  I have  no 
time  for  these 
frivolous  things’ 


Mr  Leghari  ordered  the 
army  to  provide  security  for 
the  court  building  and  the 
judges.  He  also  called  on  Mr 
Sharif  to  begin  misconduct 
proceedings  against  the 
judges  who  have  questioned 
Mr  Shah’s  authority. 

Mr  Sharif  5 reply  was  blunt. 
"I  must  express  my  sense  of 
regret  at  the  intemperate  lan- 
guage in  which  it  {the  letter] 
has  been  couched,”  he  began, 
before  refusing  Mr  Leghari's 
order  for  army  security,  and 
for  judicial  action  against  the 
dissent  ing  j udges. 

"It  grieves  me  to  point  out 
that  these  actions  on  your 
part  cannot  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  enhance  the 
status  or  dignity  of  tbe 
president.” 

Mr  Shah  hopes  to  resume 
today  the  contempt  of  court 
trial  against  the  prime  minis- 
ter, abandoned  on  Friday 
alter  leaders  of  his  ruling 
Pakistan  Muslim  League 
stormed  the  court.  However, 
rebel  judges  have  called  a si- 
multaneous sitting  that  could 
lead  to  the  disqualification  of 
the  chief  Justice. 


Truth  commission  criticised 
for  amnesty  to  Tutu’s  son 


David  Boraaford 

in  Johannesburg 


BISHOP  Desmond  Tutu’s 
truth  commission,  an  the 
eve  of  Its  most  critical  week  erf 
hearing,  has  generated  con- 
troversy by  granting  an  am- 
nesty to  his  son. 

Trevor  Tutu  received  an 
amnesty  together  with  cabi- 
net ministers  including  the 
deputy  president,  Thabo. 
Mbeki.  Tutu  recently  started 
a three-and-a-balf  year  Jail 
term  for  a bomb  threat  at 
South  Africa's  East  London 
airport  in  1969. 

He  claimed,  in  his  amnesty 
application,  that  he  made  the 
threat  in  line  with  African 
National  Congress  strategy  to 
render  the  country  “ungov- 
ernable”. But  the  ANC  was 
unable  to  confirm  that  he  was 
a member  at  the  time. 

He  was  sentenced  in  1991, 
but  was  jailed  only  this  year 
whan  the  press  pointed  out  he 
had  not  served  tbe  term. 

Opposition  parties  pro- 
tested that  the  decision  made 


a mockery  of  the  amnesty  pro- 
cess. The  truth  commission 
said  Bishop  Tutu  had  taken 
no  port  in  the  decision. 

The  row  comes  as  hearings 
on  Winnie  Mandela  resume 
today  and  before  attempts  to 
question  the  former  president 
P.  W.  Botha  on  Friday. 

• President  Nelson  Mandela 
has  ordered  an  inteUigoncc  in- 
vestigation of  former  army 
generals  suspected  of  planning 
a coup,  the  Afrikaans  news- 
paper Rapport  said  yesterday. 
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The  new  global 
Aids  scare 

Third  World  crisis  still  looms 

WORLD  Aids  Day  dawns  on  two  different  epidemics. 
Epidemic  one,  in  the  developed  world,  sees  an  Aids 
plague  which  has  not  spread  as  fast  or  as  fiercely  as’ 
first  predicted.  There  are  fewer  people  dyin&  fewer 
people  catching  Aids,  fewer  reported  HIV  infections. 
These  reductions  should  be  celebrated.  Preventive 
health  campaigns  as  well  as  the  new  anti-retroviral 
drug  combinations  are  working.  Even  people  with  HIV 
are  living  longer.  But  epidemic  two,  in  the  developing 
world,  is  spreading  on  an  almost  unimaginable  global 
scale.  Last  week's  report  from  the  joint  United  Nations 
Programme  on  HIV/ Aids  and  the  World  Health  Organi- 
sation (WHO)  set  out  the  grim  facts;  16,000  people 
becoming  infected  every  day,  30  million  people  with 
HIV  or  Aids,  an  estimated  2300,000  people  who  will  die 
from  the  virus  this  year — a 50  per  cent  increase  on  last 
year’s  figures.  In  just  over  a decade  all  the  gains  which 
health  workers  have  achieved  through  clean  water 
projects,  better  sanitation  and  wider  immunisation 
programmes  are  being  wiped  out  African  countries 
which  have  added  20  years  to  life  expectancy  since 
independence,  have  suffered  a brutal  reversal  of  this 
progress.  Poor  countries  have  become  even  poorer,  the 
better-off  are  better-off. 

The  number  of  Americans  dying  from  Aids  dropped 
last  year  for  the  first  time  since  records  began  in  1961. 
Aids  cases  in  Western  Europe  are  expected  to  drop  by  30 
per  cent  this  year.  In  Britain  there  have  been  only  1300 
new  Aids  cases  this  year  — 33  per  cent  fewer  males 
(1,033)  and  eight  per  cent  fewer  females  (239)  than  last 
year.  Compared  to  the  predictions  made  a decade  ago, 
the  virus  has  not  spread  as  test  as  forecast  but  the 
fatalities  should  not  be  ignored:  15,000  Aids  cases 
recorded  in  the  OK  since  reporting  began  of  whom  over 
10,000  are  already  dead,  hi  Inner  London,  HTV  was  still 
the  leading  cause  of  death  last  year  in  men  aged  18  to  54 
and  the  second  leading  cause  of  death  in  women,  after 
breast  cancer,  for  the  same  age  group.  Fundamentalists 
who  opposed  Britain’s  liberal  approach  — safe  sex 
campaigns  and  free  needle  exchanges  for  drug  users  — 
should  look  at  how  many  more  people  died  elsewhere. 
America,  where  needle  exchanges  were  banned,  has 
had  for  higher  mortality  rates.  Neither  France  nor 
Spain  achieved  the  same  high,  profile  safe  aex  cam- 
paigns; proportionately,  France  has  had  three  times  as 
many  Aids  cases  and  Spain  seven  times  as  many.  One 
major  problem  feeing  health  workers  in  the  West  is 
supporting  the  increased  number  of  people  surviving 
HIV.  Other  warnings  need  to  be  heeded:  the  new 
combined  drug  therapy  is  not  easy.  Some  30  per  cent 
find  themselves  unable  to  survive  the  rigour  of  the 
regime.  The  fell  in  the  number  of  infections  is  unlikely 
to  be  as  dramatic  next  year.  The  successful  new  drug 
combination  could  easily  suffer  a reverse  as  new 
resistances  emerge. 

But  it  is  the  Third  World  where  despair  sets  in.  Even 
if  a vaccine  is  discovered,  the  developing  world’s  ! 
problem  will  not  be  over.  Traditional  vaccines  are  no 
use  in  developing  countries  because  they  are  unable  to 
store  them  (lacking  fridges  in  the  villages),  distribute 
them  or  even  afford  them.  The  new  combination  drugs 
cost  £10,000  per  patient  per  year.  Many  developing 
nations  spend  less  than  £5  per  patient  per  year.  Yet , 
there  are  lessons  to  be  learned.  Even  in  the  West, 
prevention  has  been  more  important  than  cure.  Local 
health  promotion  campaigns  have  worked  in  countries 
like  Uganda.  More  investment  in  traditional  health  1 
programmes  — immunisation,  dean  water,  better  sani- 
tation — will  produce  a population  more  resistant  to  the 
virus.  New  research  programmes  among  Africans  with 
natural  immunity  may  achieve  a breakthrough,  al- 
though the  gap  between  identifying  a remedy  and 
"bottling”  it  remains  wide.  The  French  are  right  to 
push  for  a world-wide  fund  to  combat  Aids.  Ironically 
the  biggest  threat  to  the  Third  World  could  be  the 
retreat  of  Aids  in  the  West  and  the  complacency  it 
would  almost  certainly  breed. 


Penalty  area 

Why  are  black  footballers  paid  less? 

ON  THE  FACE  of  it  the  football  field  — as  opposed  to 
the  terraces  — has  become  one  of  the  few  places  free  of 
overt  racial  discrimination.  According  to  an  article  in 
New  Economy  — based  on  analysis  of  39  league  dubs 
over  15  years  — the  number  of  black  football  players  is 
now  five  times  higher  than  the  proportion  of  black 
people  in  the  population  as  a whole.  There  are  not 
many,  if  indeed  any,  other  trades  or  professions  of 
which  that  could  be  said.  In  1974, 37  of  the  39  dubs  had 
no  black  players  at  all  and  as  recently  as  1980  25  dubs 
were  in  the  same  position.  But  now  there  are  96  black 
players  and  for  the  past  five  years  no  dubs  in  the 
sample  have  been  without  any  black  players.  Is  this 
then  a cause  for  unalloyed  rejoicing? 

Not  yet  The  reason  Is  that  black  players  are  still  paid 
less  than  their  white  counterparts  for  doing  the  same 
job.  There  are  of  course  some  — like  Andy  Cole  of 
Manchester  United  and  England  international  Paul  Ince 
— who  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  glass  ceiling  in  the 
cashiers  office  as  well  as  in  the  selection  room.  But  they 
are  the  exceptions.  After  a detailed  statistical  analysis 
of  player  profiles,  wage  costs  (as  reflected  in  the  dubs’ 
annual  reports)  and  performance  on  the  field,  the 
article  finds  that  although  teams  with  a higher  than 
average  proportion  of  black  players  do  better  in  the 
league  than  those  with  a below  average  number,  they 
are  nevertheless  paid  less  than  white  players  with  the 
same  skills.  The  author  concludes  that  although  sport- 
ing activities  are  often  thought  to  be  meritocratic  there 
is  “evidence  erf  racial  discrimination  measured  by  the 
wages  paid  for  a given  level  of  team  performance". 

Such  discrimination,  of  course,  bears  no  comparison 
to  the  prejudice  that  black  players  have  had  to  endure 
from  the  terraces.  There  has  been  a dramatic  improve- 
ment during  the  past  decade  but  there  is  still  a long  way 
to  go.  The  improvement  is  partly  the  result  of  lega- 
tion (as  when  racial  chanting  was  matfe  an  offence  as  a 
result  of  the  Taylor  report).  But  it  is  also  related  to  the 
emergence  of  so  many  black  players  and  superstars. 
Even  an  embedded  racist  has  a problem  when  the 
leading  ^palscorer  of  the  team  he  supports  is  black. 
Although  New  Economy  is  right  to  say  that  aisrrmnn*. 
non  still  exists  on  and  off  the  field,  it  is  also  true  that 
there  has  been  a genuine  improvement  in  recent  years 
which  ought  to  be  the  cause  of  cautious  celebration 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Yes,  I did  throw  a 
crate  at  Mosley 

THE  letter  (November  28) 
about  incidents  in  the  East 
pnd  of  London  in  1962-8  in- 
volving Sir  Oswald  and  Max 
Mosley  not  only  reveals  a 
paranoid  view  of  history,  but 
also  confuses  two  uncon- 
nected events  that  took  place 
on  different  days. 

When  Oswald  Mosley  staged 
his  attempt  to  return  to  Ridley 
Road,  an  area  where  his  thugs 
bad  previously  carried  out 
vicious  assaults  of  Jewish 
teenagers,  for  which  they 
were  convicted,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  local  people 
not  roll  out  the  welcome  mat 
I was  present  and  I have 
also  seen  the  newsreel  footage 
of  the  day's  events  several 
times  since  In  the  course  of 
my  work  in  TV  production.  It 
is  ctaor  from  tile  film  that 
Mosley  was  knocked  to  the 
ground  by  an.  ageing  ex-ser- 
viceman not  by  a mob.  The 
mob  were  Mosley’s  own  mind- 
ers, some  of  whom  were  pro- 
fessional boxers,  such  as  the 
man  who  was  driving  young 
Max  Mosley  when  his  car  was 
stopped  on  a different  day. 
The  ex-serviceman  got  rfnsp  to 
Mosley  by  giving  a nan  salute 
and  offering  Mosley  his  hand; 
the  fascist  leader  was  pleased 
to  accept  It  and  was  knocked 
down.  Mosley’s  minders,  in 
their  attempt  to  defend  him 
ended  up  fighting  among 
themselves  and  with  the 
police,  which  is  how  Max  Mos- 
ley came  to  he  arrested. 

Yes,  I did  throw  a milk  crate 
at  a car  in  which  Max  was  a 
passenger  but  only  after  the 
car  had  chased  me  and  two 
Mends  up  the  street  The 
young  police  officer  who  wit- 
nessed the  incident  appeared 
to  thinic  that  the  hiding  that 
Max’s  boxer  minder  received 
from  a St  Gin  middle-aged 
friend  of  mine,  and  Max’s  sub- 
sequent rush  into  the  officer’s 
arms,  did  not  warrant  his  in- 
tervention. It  might  be  inter- 
esting to  bear  Max’s  version  of 
that  day’s  events,  Including 
the  fact  that  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  his  minder  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  faced  by  three 
opponents,  all  he  got  was  a 
slap  around  his  mouth,  rather 
than  tee  type  of  hw^ngs  that 
his  father’s  followers  dished 
out  in  Olympia  in  the  1930s 
through  to  Hackney  in  the 
1950s. 

Gerry  Gable. 

Herent  Drive, 

Clayhall,  Ilford, 

Essex  IG5. 


We  may  edit  letters.  Please 
supply  a full  address  and  phone 
number.  We  regret  that  we  are 
unable  to  acknowledge  letters. 


A brief  for  Ms  Booth 


Charges  and  counter-charges: 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  museum 


IT  was  disturbing  to  read 
such  wrong-headed  criti- 
cism of  Ghfirie  Booth  as 
that  made  by  Sue  Lees  (Let- 
ters, November  29).  Ms  Booth, 
a barrister,  fulfilled  her 
moral  and  professional  duty 
by  accepting  a brief  to  argue 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  far  the 

rights  of  a convicted  prisoner. 
Prof  Lees  does  not  approve  of 
the  court’s  decision  (and  nor 
do  I)  but  she  reacts  irratio- 
nally by  condemning  Ms 
Booth  for  arguing  the  case. 

What  everyone  sensibly 
I concerned  about  civil  liber- 
ties in  fhi«  country  under- 
stands, Is  that  they  would 
never  have  advanced  very  far 
— ■ »r>H  for  prisoners  and  men- 
tal pnKpntc,  would  not  have 
advanced  at  all  — had  law- 
yers like  Gherie  Booth  not 
been  prepared  to  accept  briefs 
to  argue  that  unprepossessing 
people  have  -some  minimum 
rights,  even  If  they  have  been 
convicted  of  serious  crimes. 
By  doing  so  we  do  not,  as  Prof 
Lees  seems think,  “ally 
ourselves”  with  their  crimes 
or  their  caseL  rather  we  effec- 
tuate their  fundamental  right 
of  access  to  & courts.  I have 


Rights  to  life 

"1  HE  new  EastEndars  story- 
I line  about  spina  bifida  has 
reopened  foe  debate  about 
pre-natal  diagnosis  and  foe 
right  to  life  (TV  review, 
November  28).  But  is  it  foe 
baby  alone  who  has  foe  right 
to  life?  What  about  foe  parents 
— don’t  they  have  a right  to 
life  as  well? 

My  own  twin  daughters 
were  bom  severely  disabled  20 
years  ago.  Since  then,  my  life 
has  beet  a constant  struggle 
to  achieve  some  quality  of  life 
for  us  alL  We  are  mostly  a 
society  of  nuclear  families 
now.  and  are  increasingly  reli- 
ant cm  official  services  for  sup- 
port—but  the  louder  I scream 
for  help,  foe  louder  conies  the 
reply  of  “no  money”. 

Abortion  should  not  be  the 
only  option  for  a disabled  foe- 
tus, but  nor  should  parents  be 
expected  to  undertake  years 
and  years  of  back-breaking 
labour,  and  unimaginable 
levels  of  pain,  without  a very 
dear  understanding  of  the 
limited  amount  of  support 
available. 

If  society  continues  to  ex- 
pect  carers  to  cope  with  mini, 
mum  support,  abortion  will 
remain  foe  only  solution. 
Alison  MUlerman. 

Buraage  Hall  Road. 
Manchester  M19. 


always  thought  it  a matter  for 
some  pride  that  most  people 
in  Britain,  and  even  its  tab- 
loid press,  are  sensible 
enough  to  accept  that  a law- 
yer — even  one  who  happens 
to  be  married  to  a prime  min- 
ister — should  not  be  person- 
ally criticised  Bar  represent- 
ing an  unpopular  client. 

Occasionally,  ctf  course,  yon 
do  get  such  criticism  — in  the  , 
form  of  excrement  through 
foe  letter  box.  You  do  not  ex- 
pect its  equivalent  In  a letter 
to  foe  Guardian  from  a pro- , 
feasor  at  the  University  of 1 
North  London. 

Geoffrey  Robertson  QC. 
Doughty  Street  Chambers,  i 

U Doughty  Street  ] 

London  WCL 

PROF  Lees  indeed  takes  us 
down  a dangerous  road 
by  suggesting  that  Cberie 
Booth  QC  should  choose  her 
clients  on  other  than  legal 
merit  But  there  is  a manifest 
injustice  in  this  case  that 
| needs  urgent  action.  Lynne 
Griffiths  is  being  sued  for  def- 
amation for  giving  informa- 
tion to  the  police  about  al- 
leged  harassment  that  ted  to  a 


ffrH-L. 
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rapist’s  parole  being  rejected. 
The  case  raises  questions  that 
go  beyond  even  the  rights  of 
women  who  may  be 
harassed,  is  It  defamation  to 
report,  in  good  faith,  legiti- 
mate concerns  to  a regulator? 
Is  foe  reporting  person  then 
legally  responsible  for  the  use 
made  of  foe  information  by 
the  regulator?  How  are  regu- 
lators and  other  bodies  such 
as  parole  boards  expected  to 
do  their  work  effectively  if 
those  who  give  them  informa- 
tion in  confidence  risk  defa- 
mation actions?  The  public 
interest  In  clarifying  this 
legal  muddle  is  obvious. 

The  real  injustice  is  that 
Lynne  Griffiths,  and  not  foe 
Government,  is  having  to  pay 
for  that  clarification. 

Marlene  Winfield. 

Patshull  Road, 

Landon  NW5. 

WILL  the  frightened 
parents  who  persuaded 
local  authorities  to  rehouse 
released  paedophiles  .now  be 
subject  to  similar  action? 
Mary-Rose  Sinclair. 
Martletwy,  Narberth, 
Pembrokeshire  SAG?. 


“THE  director  of  the 
I National  History  Museum 
asserts  (Letters,  November 
28)  that  foe  figures  before  and 
after  the  imposition  of  admis- 
sion charges  in  his  and  other 
patinnai  museums  are  unsub- 
stantiated. We  have  produced 
a survey  of  these  figures, 

checked  and  counter-checked 
with  his  own  and  the  other 
museums,  and  with  figures 
reported  by  past  governments 
and  in  the  House  erf  Commons 
last  July. 

Only  now,  when  it  suits 
him  to  curry  favour  with  the 
Minister  erf  Culture,  does  he 
dismiss  his  own  Museum's 
figures  a s “wildly  exagger- 
ated”. His  further  claim  that 
foe  Natural  History  Museum 
“is  simply  incapable  erf  bedd- 
ing 2 £ million  visitors  a 
year”  is  absurd;  this  figure  is 
an  average  of 7,000  a day — in 
the  school  holidays  now,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  staff,  the 
daily  average  is  between  8,000 
and  9,000. 

Earl  of  Clancarty. . . 

Lord  Freyberg. 

House  of  Lords, 

London  SW1A  OPW. 

A PARTICULAR  problem 
for  non-charging  national 
museums  and  galleries  is  that 
they  cannot  reclaim  VAT.  In 
contrast,  those  national  muse- 


tons  that  do  charge  for  admis- 
sion can  reclaim  VAT. 

The  government  should 
compensate  the  non-charging 
nartnnal  mnftomrui  for  this  ab- 
surdity in  VAT  regulations. 
To  do  so  would  have  no  effect 
on  overall  government 
finances:  if  the  free-entry 
museums  are  forced  to  intro- 
duce charges,  they  will  be 
able  to  reclaim  the  VAT  any- 
way. 

Barbara  Woroncow. 
President, 

Museums  Association. 

42  Qerkenwell  Close, 

London  EClR  0PA. 


I’m  foxed 

THE  House  of  Commons 
has  reflected  public  opin- 
ion in  its  overwhelming  vote 
against  fox  hunting  (Hallow 
win  for  hunt  opponents, 
November  29).  Yet  the  govern- 
ment refuses  to  give  support 
to  any  legislation  and  the  op- 
position is  determined  to  pre- 
vent further  progress  “by  any 
means  possible”. 

Is  this  a democracy,  or  did  I 
miss  something? 

Pete  Foster. 

62TringRoad. 

WOstone, 

Herts. 


Portrait  of  a librarian 

VJ|fHILE  appreciating  that  I couraged  me  tc 
■f  Roy  Hattersley’s'  memo-  self  farther.  Ad 


If  Roy  Hattersley’s  memo- 
ries (Endpiece,  November  24) 
of  Miss  Agnes  Cuming,  librar- 
ian at  Hun  University  Col- 
lege, occurred  when  it  was  ac- 
ceptable to  be  little  maiden 
ladies,  1 cannot  let  them  pass 
without  comment. 

I worked  with  Miss  Cuming 
for  a year  and  she  did  not 
wear  button  boots.  Her  shoes 
were  either  kid,  fastened  by  a 
buttoned  bar  strap  or  suede 
brogues.  Her  clothes  didn’t 
“sweep  the  floor”.  They  were 
longLsh,  but  made  from  good 
ethnic  materials.  Pity  she 
wasn't  there  when  the  new 
look  would  have  brought  her 
right  back  into  fashion.  She 
wasn't  frumpish,  but  an  el- 
derly flirt  who  adored  men's 
company.  A feminist,  she  en- 


couraged me  to  educate  my- 
self further.  Adjacent  to  Miss 
Cuming's  room  was  one  that 
held  “banned”  books,  only  to 
be  read  on  request.  Some 
were  rare,  many  were  on  the 
Index.  She  was  an  Irish  Cath- 
olic, but  she  urged  me  to  read 
any  of  them  I wished,  as  it 
was  her  opinion  that  no  harm 
could  come  from  knowledge 
of  foe  printed  word. 

Just  before  he  died,  Philip 
Larkin  was  kind  enough  to 
show  me  a lovely  studio 
photograph  of  her  which 
hung  in  his  rooms.  Anyone 
who  sees  it  will  recognise  the 
qualities  of  the  woman,  for 
they  show  nrunigfalrahly  in 
her  face. 

Marian  Tennison. 

64  Bricknell  Avenue, 

Hull  HU54JT. 


The  pragmatist  who  holds  the  key  to  peace 


I Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


GRADUALLY  foe  pat- 
tern of  Tony  Blair’s 

premiership  is  be- 
coming dear.  He  is  at 
his  worst  when  he  fenps  issues 
which  should  be  resolved  by 
the  consistent  application  of  a 
coherent  principle  of  govern- 
ment- Benign  pragmatism  — 
foe  Prime  Minister’s  interpre- 
tation of  radical  moderation  — 
Is  often  Inritsringiiishflhfa  from 
plucking  popular  policies  out 
of  the  Downing  Street  air.  But, 
faced  with  a decision  that  is 
free  from  ideological  over- 
tones, he  acts  with  a decisive 
determination  that  excites 
Only  admiration.  He  is  a brave 
and  dynamic  leader  of  Great 
Britain  pic. 

That  is  what  makw  him  foe 
man  to  complete  the  Northern 
Ireland  peace  process.  Resolv- 
ing the  long  conflict  is  very 
like  riding  a bicycle  across 
bumpy  ground.  Hazards  have 
to  be  avoided.  But  unless  a 
reasonable  speed  is  main- 


tained, die  riders  fall  off  Tony 

Blair  has  both  the  acumen  nec- 
essary to  steer  around  the  haz- 
ards and  the  courage  which  is 
essential  to  pedal  an.  He  is  also 
blisffiiHy  innocent  of  the  emo- 
tions which  prejudice  normal 
English  politicians’  attitudes 
towards  Ireland.  His  heart 
pounds  neither  at  the  cry  erf 
“No  Surrender”  nor  at  foe 
memory  of  the  plough  and  the 
stars. 

The  governance  of  Ireland  — 
both  foe  constitution  of  the 
Republic  aid  the  status  of  the 
Six  Counties — has  never  been 
an  ideological  issue  in  the 
sense  that  it  concerns  the 
nature  of  society.  Perhaps  life 
would  have  been,  better  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  if  foe 
political  parties  had  been 
divided  by  class  rather  than 
culture.  But  the  great  sodal 
issues  of  modem  democratic 
debate  have  always  taken 
second  place  to  arguments 
about  national  identity.  Yeats 
wrote  — with  an  acceptance 
that  almost  amounted  to  ap- 
, provaL-  "Parnell  came  down 
the  road.  He  said  to  a cheering  : 
I man.  Ireland  shall  get  her 
; freedom  and  you  still  break 
stone’.”  The  single-minded  . 


pursuit  of  a practical  solution 
is  what  the  Prime  Minister 
does  best. 

He  is  right,  not  reckless,  to 
invite  Gerry  Adams  to  Down- 
ing Street  I suspect  that  foe 
Prime  Minister’s  opinion  of 
foe  Sinn  Fein  is  barely 
higher  fhan  mrnp  And  Am* 
makes  it  very  low  indeed.  But 
he  has  wisely  decided  that 
Northern  Ireland  cannot  afford 
political  stagnation.  The  logic 
of  his  position  is  unassailable. 
If  the  peace  taiirg  are  to  suc- 
ceed, now  that  Sinn  Fein  have 
renounced  the  armed  struggle 
(at  least  formally)  they  must  be 
included.  Now  they  are  part  of 
the  process,  they  have  to  be 
treated  tike  foe  other  partici- 
pants and  jollied  along  when 
necessary.  If  that  requires  the 
man  who  tried  to  justify  a hun- 
dred atrocities  visiting  foe 
Prime  Minister,  so  be  it  There 
are  risks  involved  for  both  par- 
ticipants. Fortunately,  Tony 
Blair  is  brave  enough  to  fate 
them. 

Because  he  approaches  al- 
most every  task  unencum- 
bered  by  history  or  tribal  loy- 
alty, the  Prime  Minister  win 
neither  be  encouraged  nor  de- 
terred by  thoughts  of  earlier 


Initiatives  When  t*u»  bone- 
headed  Unionists  complain 
that  he  is  about  to  sit  down 
with  a murderer  he  may  like 
to  recall  that  Winston  Chur- 
chill once  described  negotia- 
tions with  De  Valera  and 
Michael  Collins  as  “surrender 
to  a miserable  gang  of  cow- 
ardly assassins  tike  the  human 
leopards  erf  West  Africa  which 
win  be  followed  by  passionate 
repentance  and  fearful  atone- 
ment". Churchill  sat  down 
with  them  a couple  of  years 
later.  Had  he  taken  bis  seat 
earlier  and  had  hp  behaved 
more  reasonably,  foe  fearflii 
atonement  of  the  last  two  de- 
cades — often  exacted  on  inno- 
cent Irish  civilians  — might 
have  been  avoided.  Bellicose 
posturing  most  be  replaced  by  , 
add  reason.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter is  good  at  that  too. 

I neither  believe  nor  suspect 
that  the  Christmas  initiative 
was  taken  in  foe  hope  that  it  | 
would  provide  a political 
bonus  fair  the  government  But, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  last  48 
hours,  it  will  certainly  produce 
(as  a by-product)  farther  Con- 
servative contusion.  Perhaps 
we  are  at  a time  in  history 
when  everything  that  happens 


turns  into  Tory  disadvantage. 
The  snowball  which  engulfed 
them  in  May  rolls  an  so  irre- 
sistibly that  it  increases  in 
speed  as  it  grows  in  size.  But 
the  behaviour  of  Andrew 
MacKay  — apparently  the  op- 
position’s Northern  Ireland 
spokesman  — looked  wilfully 
inadequate.  He  asked  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  just 
agreed  to  the  Adams  meeting, 
to  think  again  and  nhwngn  his 
mind.  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary for  politicians  to  make  de- 
mands which  they  know  win 
be  denied.  But,  as  a response  to 
Tony  Blair’s  December  rfe- 
mathe.  MacKay’s  suggestion 
simply  sounded  silly. 

The  best  argument  against 
the  meeting  that  anyone  could 
cobble  together  with  the  last 
refuge  of  bewildered  critics. 
“The  time  is  not  right"  A 
moment’s  thought  confirms 
that  view  to  be  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  foe  truth.  If  foe  peace 
talks  were  steaming  at  frill 
speed  towards  a successful 
conclusion,  the  Downing 
Street  conversation  would  not 
be  necessary.  If  they  had  bro- 
ken down,  .It  would  not  be 
possible.  The  time  — not  so 
much  appropriate  as  essential 


— for  them  to  take  place,  is 
when  the  negotiations  need  an 
injection  of  urgency.  Another 
task  which  the  Prime  Minister 
performs  with  considerable 
success. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Tony 
Blair  will  treat  Mr  Adams 
with  the  courteous  honesty 
that  the  occasion  requires. 
The  last  time' that  Irish  Na- 
tionalist leaders  visited  Down- 
ing Street  — - genuinely  great 
men  with  whom  Adams  and 
McGuirmess  must  not  be  com- 
pared — Lloyd  George  enter- 
tained them  with  dramatic 
nonsense  about  a train  “wait- 
ing with  steam  up  at  Elision, 
ready  to  speed  to  Holyhead” 
with  a tetter  which,  having 
been  raced  to  Belfast  by  de- 
stroyer, would  authorise  “war 
within  three  days*  against 
Republicans.  1 doubt  if  the 
Prime  Minister  will  attempt 
similar  theatricals.  That  is  not 
his  style.  Finding  a solution  to 
the  Irish  tragedy  — since  it  is 
nothing  to  do  with  rival  views 
on  the  good  society  — is.  That 
does  not  compensate  for  his 
absence  of  ideology.  But  it 
would  be  churlish  not  to  ap- 
plaud his  pragmatisto  when  It 
is  put  to  proper  use. 
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Duncan  Campbell 


Twenty-five  years 

ago  a long-haired 

Voting  CawniHa^  a 

friend  of  my  flatmates,  used 
to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  we  shared  near  Baher 

Street  In  London.  The  mnslc 

on  the  record-player  tended 

tone — quiet  atthe  hnrv 
there — a mixture  ofBob 
Dylaru  Chicago,  the  Incredi- 
ble String  Band  and  the  Vel- 
vet thidergroond,  hot  it  was 

the  last  group  which  most 

Interested  our  visitor. 

_He  was,  it  turned  otrt, 

playing  In  a band  In  what 

was  then  Czechoslovakia 
called  the  Plastic  People  of 
the  Universe,  and  the  Vel- 
vet Underground  were  their 
major  source  of 
inspiration. 

The  Plastic  People  was  a 
real  underground  band,  a 
hand  that  advertised  itself 
by  word  of  month,  that 
played  at  secret  vennes  out- 
side Prague  to  keep  one  step 
ahead  of  the  police. 

In  1876,  a number  of  its 
members  and  its  manager 
and  artistic  director  were 
arrested  and  jailed,  an 
event  that  led  to  protests  by 
many  other  artists  includ- 
ing a playwright  at  the  time 
not  widely  known  outside 
theatrical  circles  in  the 

West  called  Vaclav  HaveL 
Last  week,  back  in  Prague 
for  the  first  time  since  1968, 

I picked  op  the  Prague  Post, 
the  English  language 
weekly.  On  the  front  cover 
oftheir  Night  and  Day  sec- 
tion, a guide  to  the  events  in 
the  city , was  an  old  photo- 
graph of  Paul,  our  Cana- 
dian visitor , and  other 
members  of  the  band.  The 
band  had  reformed  for  a 
reunion  tour  earlier  in  the 
year  for  a concert  at  Prague 
Castle  at  which  the  Presi- 
dent Vaclav  Havel  would 
have  been  the  guest  of 
honour. 

In  the  event.  Havel  had 
been  too  ill  to  attend  but  the 
idea  of  a reunion  tour  Had 
been  mooted,  and  here  in 
the  Prague  Post  were  the 
reunion  photos.  (Rock 
bands  in  the  East  20  years 
on  look  the  same  as  rock 
bands  in  the  West  20  years 
on.)  So,  20  yeaxs  after  they 
had  been  pursued  and 
harassed  by  the  authorities, 
20  years  after  the  signing  of 
Charter  77.  the  band  was 
playing  at  the  Palace  Akro- 
poUs.  up  there  in  the  list- 
ings as  Pick  of  the  Day 
alongside  Oasis  and  the 
Prague  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

’ The  same  week;  as  Kate 
Connolly  has  reported  bn 
these  pages,  an  old  dissi- 
dent hang-oat  called  CafS 
Siavla  was  reopened  as  a 
very  grand  cafe,  an  opening 

HI  up  by  camera  lights  and  a 

glittering  guest  list  of  the 
Prague  great  and  good. 
Crowds  pressed  their  noses 
to  the  window.  I kept  being 
assured  that  Havel  himself 
would  arrive  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown— he  had  been,  in  . 
hospital  with  pneumonia — 
but  the  temperatures  were 
such  that  no  sane  man 
would  have  gone  anywhere 
dressed  like  that. 


Smiling  silence  at 
the  heart  of  Europe 


to  take  to  the  stfeets  bat.  is  no  opt-out  Ultimately  even 
again,  the  momentum  3s  tan-  wee  ’WBliam  Hague  will  dis- 
gible  and  overriding. ' When  cover  the  awful  truth.  ' 
push  comes  to  shove,  toe  in-  Equally,  community  reform 
coming  10  will  an  make  it  has  a parallel  Inexorability  to 
through  the  30,000  pages  of  it  A union  of  25  Or  30  nations 
questionnaires  and  the  end-  must  undergo  profound 
less  nights  of  bartering,  change  along  the  way.  You 
Within  a dozen  years,  per-  can't  keep  toe  same  Cotnmis- 
haps,  the  population  of  the  sx<kl  You  cannot  foil  to  ex- 
Union  wQl  be  double  today's  pand  majority  voting.  You 


total:  enlargement  absolute. 

These  are  tecta  of  Brussels 
life.  They  are  not  the  imagin- 
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no  opt-out  Ultimately  even  ■■  m u a 

ssa-  Memo  to  Field: 

Equally,  community  reform 

as  a parallel  inexorability  to  B,  _ m 

. A unkmot  25  Qr  30  nations  Ivnl  I 

lust  undergo  profound  Wvvlicil  vCr  M uWp 
lange  along  the  way.  You 

ua't  keep  toe  s«m<»  c annuls-  WMrm  m mum 

on.  Ym  cannot  foil  to  ex-  |Un  flOCI^A 

md  majority  voting.  You  ■ W I m IQwWU 


must  find  a way  of  rebalanc- 
ing influence  between 
countries  small  and  great 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


lngs  or  contrivings  of  a The  lnshly  vestigial  life  of  the 

bureaucratic  class,  which  has  European  parliament  will 

their  businessmen  know  they  | together.  Tluy  bear  no  rela-  otherwise  lost  much  of  its  have  to  be  addressed.  And  the 

most  get  in  — but  can  find  no  ] tion  to  the  British  “debate",  thirst  for  regulatory  confer-  ogre  of  toe  CAP.  of  course,  is 

way  round  a unique  mis-  hearts,  livers,  gall  bladders  mity.  They  are  taken  as  read  heading  for  toe  knacker's 


match.  Switzerland,  economl- 1 and  all. 


because  fee  political  will  — in  yard  anyway. 


cally,  could  be  part  of  toe  There  is,  for  example,  no  toe  capitals  of  Europe  — The  root  questions  are  not 
Union  by  Friday  night  But  qneraling  about  whether  and  remains  massive.  Sofia  and  "if”  questions:  they  are 
none  ©fits  political  structures,  when  monetary  union  will  Bucharest  are  putting  them-  “how"  questions.  This  ought 
— devolved,  hopelessly  demo-  happen.  It  begtos  effectively  selves  through  the  economic  to  suit  the  British:  we  are  sup- 
cratic,  forever  rotating  away  next  spring  when  toe  qualify-  mincer  because  there  can  be  posed  to  be  good  at  pragma- 


firan  the  cult  o£ personality  or  fog  countries  are  announced, 
leadership  potential -- can  be  the  joining  rates  set  and  the 


tnnounced,  no  qualifying  without  it  tism  and  practicality.  But  you 

et  and  the  So  where  does  Britain,  with  cant  help  wondering— as  the 
governor  temporary  President  Tony,  December  fogs  foil  on  Brus- 


made  to  fit  There  are  no  Central 


T government  to  govern-  • And  what,  you  may  ayfr,  mntinwnai  economies  have, 

ment.  A Britain  at  the  about  Slovakia?  Remember  very  predictably,  drawn  the 
heart  rf  Europe.  Well  that  the  Czech  Republic  sting  of  the  Maastrich  criie- 
neaf  ™e  chant  1.000  times  (along  with  Estonia.  Hunga-  ria.  Most  of  Europe  win  be 
again  this  monto  as  President  ry,  Poland  and  Slovenia)  is  Euro  territory  by  mid-2002. 
Blair  begins  his  half-year  of  set  on  toe  Eastern  European  We’D  be  hanging  out  there  on 
glory.  But  hold  the  stetho-  last  track  to  foil  membership,  the  edge  with  the  Swedes  »ni\ 
scope  and  listen  carefoUy,  for  But  is  it  sensible  or  fair  to  toe  Greeks  to  keep  us  warm, 
the  heart  has  some  curious  leave  Bratislava  lingering  in  The  Swiss  are  not  getting  des- 
miimmrs.  the  wattine  room  simnlv  he-  nerate  for  nnthine. 


Paul  Foot 


other  evidence  to  support  this 
nonsense.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
evidence  has  mysteriously 
vanished.  The  murder  car  was 
destroyed  {because  “the  road 
tax  had  not  been  paid  from 
1H7B  to  is «2”>.  The  fatal  buBet 

was  sold  off  for  auction  ("for 
lack  of  space")  ami  the  clothes 
Calnbresi  was  wearing  disap- 
peared. More  than  une  wit- 
ness at  the  time  sold  the  mur- 


v_  ...  _ | means  to  will  the  end  that  toe  anointed.  No  argument,  no  getils  word  in  edgeways?  The  | sels  — whether  we*ve  got  the  1 drr  mr  tmu  tirK-^n  w > 

HElJtany  passes  from  J country  must  have.  discernible  doubts.  Resurgent  ) context  right  yet.  never  mind  woman.  The  three  men  whe- 


government  to  govem- 


Two  days  in  Euro-town,  cause  their  human  rights 
hearing  the  nffiriaMftm  of  keep  slipping?  Isn’t  prolonged 
Brussels  talk  to  itseSfaod  the  ex<tiuslon  a recipe  for 
world  passing  through,  opens  trouble? 
the  mind  as  well  as  • Which  bring  us  to  Tor- 


the  watting  room  simply  be-  perate  for  nothing. 

cause  their  human  rights  In  just  the  same  way,  en- 


Whatever 
happened  to  Doug 
Henderson, 
Minister  for  Europe, 
star  of  his  first 


PRETTY  WELL  the  first  raently  denied  any  nde  in  the 
decision  Liken  by  the  murder.  Their  trials  and  ap- 
newiv-eiected  labour  nmU  hcioH  inmyllKIv  fWww 


context  right  yet  never  mind  vroman.  The  three  m^n  veto*- 

toe  policies.  Pragmatically.  MmRETTY  WELL  the  first  mently  denied  any  rale  m the 
EMU  and  enlargement  are  decision  Liken  by  tot*  murder.  Their  trlaLs  and  ap- 
happening.  Practically,  then,  ■ newly-elected  Labour  peals  lasted.  incrmUUv  from 
we  have  to  adjust  There  is  no  government  in  1864  was  to  J990  to  this  year.  They  were 
five  or  10  year  hiatus  for  raise  the  old  age  pension,  twice  acquitted,  but  the  ac- 
thumb- sucking;  the  pace  oT  Pretty  well  the  Orst  decLsleot  qultLils  were  quashed  by  hail- 
events  Is  here  and  now.  taken  by  the  newlv-elected  cial  fJcicht  or  hand.  In  Janu 

Europe  stiff  thinks  well  of  Labour  government  in  1S97  ary,  the  three  men,  all  in  their 
Mr  Blair.  They  like  his  smile  was  not  to  raise  the  pension.  50s.  were  sent  to  prison  for  21 
and  his  sincerity  (at  least  in  Instead,  pensioners  got  their  years.  Marino,  who  was  also 
controlled  doses).  They  old  enemy  Ter.  "Thorough-  convicted,  has  been  set  frve 


keep  slipping?  Isn’t  prolonged  largement  keeps  steaming  anneafanCS  Ifl  MaV^  largely  buy  his  labour  market  going  and  Exhaustive 

exclusion  a recipe  for  along.  It  will  take  time.  The  “f-'K'-*****’  * prescriptions.  They  bathe  In  | Review",  which  has  hatched 

trouble?  Czech  foreign  minister — ““ — — - the  warmth  of  his  rhetoric. 

• Which  bring  us  to  Tor-  doesn’t  see  Prague  joining  be-  difficulty  Is  In  making  a dif-  But  such  benevolences  are 


prescriptions.  They  bathe  In  Review",  which  has  hatched 
the  warmth  of  his  rhetoric,  the  Field  Project.  Social  secu- 


wretched  old  heart.  Who  says  key,  toe  perennial  supplicant  (fore  2004  (and  toe  Spanish  ference, 
there  are  no  dehates  where  whose  number  sever  comes  keep  remembering  that  it  difference, 
bureaucrats  rule?  Here  are  a up.  Cyprus,  in  all  probability,  took  them  ninm  years  to  nego-  We  have 


few  of  them. 


We  have  to  be  clear-headed 


of  limited.  Whatever  happened  long  admired  the  welfare  poli- 
io  Doug  Henderson,  our  Min-  rips  of  General  Pine  whet,  toe 
ed  ister  for  Europe,  star  of  his  Chilean  dictator,  whose  main 


old  enemy  Ter.  "Thorough-  convicted,  has  been  set  frve 
going  and  Exhaustive  Carlo  Ginzburg's  cunclu- 
Review".  which  has  hatched  sion  — font  the  three  were 
the  Field  Project.  Social  secu-  framed  by  a revenge  conspir- 
rlty  minister  Frank  Field  has  acy  between  the  Judiciary, 


police  and  Intelligence  — is 
irrefutable.  This  shocking 
scandal  makes  a mockery  of 


will  be  one  of  the  earliest,  eas-  tiate  their  way  through  the  about  monetary  union.  Fdr  first  appearance  last  May?  He  contribution  to  welfare  was  justice  and  democracy  In 

• In  2002.  when  toe  euro  test  new  members.  Two  loads  thickets)..  But  the  first  six  good  or  ill,  it  is  unstoppable,  surfoces  not,  neither  does  he  toe  massacre  of  70,000  sup-  Italy.  The  Italian  Ambassador 

supplants  the  mark,  the  franc  of  Greeks  at  the  negotiating  chosen  applicants  — in  Bros-  The  monetary  policy  that  spin.  Whatever  happened  to  porters  of  the  Chilean  equiva-  in  London  should  be  flooded 

and  the  rest  of  the  Utter,  how  table  bearing  additional  prob-  sels  jargon  — are  already  matters  most  to  us  — in  or  the  mission  to  explain  the  lent  of  the  Labour  Part)',  with  protests.  How  does  be 

long  Should  the  Union  cur-  Ions.  And  yet  we  stiff  say  called  toe  “ins”.  Tbe  rest  — out  — is  passing  to  a central  facts  of  European  life  to  the  Under  this  plan,  toe  state  pen-  justify  an  Italian  rrpresentn- 

rency  and  national  currencies  we’d  like  Ankara  to  join,  a like  Bulgaria  and  Romania  — hank  we  can't  control.  The  fi-  British  people?  Are  we  prein  sion  will  be  “topped  up”  by  a live  at  the  European  Court  of 

circulate  in  tandem?  The  plan  song  sung  since  1966.  How  are  the  “pre-ins".  Confusing  nance  ministers  of  Europe,  or  pre-out?  compulsory  private  pension.  Human  Rights  when  the 

says  six  months.  The  plan-  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long?  but  indicative.  They  are,  all  of  meeting  thereafter  at  Ecofln,  Two  days  in  another  town  As  a gesture  to  the  new  fash-  human  rights  of  these  three 


says  six  months.  The  plan- 1 long,  oh  Lord,  how  long? 


sion  will  be  “topped  up”  by  a live  at  the  European  Court  of 
compulsory  private  pension.  Human  Rights  when  the 


ners  would  prefer  six  weeks. 


These  are  just  a handful  of  I them,  on  their  way. 


meeting  thereafter  at  Ecofln,  Two  days  in  another  town  As  a gesture  to  the  new  fash-  human  rights  of  these  three 

will  have  to  coordinate  their  aren’t  ideological  or  prescrip-  ion  for  individuality  and  citizens  have  been  treated 


How  long  win  it  be  be- 1 the  Issues  which  echo  around  One  may,  of  course,  pile  the  policies  to  fit  There  will,  in  five.  They  only  counsel  that  choice,  everyone  w'iii  be  1 with  such  disdain? 


fore  the  Swiss  come  knocking  Brussels'  conference  and  din-  obstacles  high.  Germany  toe  end,  be  a dominating  im-  toe  world  moves  on:  and  that  forced  to  gamble  on  that  mod- 
al the  door?  They  are  increas-  ner  tables.  There  are  many  won’t  pay,  it  says.  Madrid  perative  to  coordinate  fiscal  — where  hearts  beat  loudly  — el  of  stability'-  the  stock  ex- 

ingly  isolated,  anxious  and  more  in  similar  vein  — and  won’t  see  form  supports  cut.  policies  as  weff.  The  logic  is  smiling  silence  is  no  sort  of  change,  via  the  Big  Swindlers, 


neurotic.  Their  bleeders  and  | one 


them  I The  French'can  be  relied  on  ) inescapable.  Ultimately,  there  I an  option. 


tbe  pensions  and  insurance 


HHHANKS  to  the  Depart- 

■ ment  of  Trade  for  con- 

■ firming  what  1 think  wp 


companies.  The  fact  that  tbe  all  know,  that  “cynical  disre 
chairman  of  the  Prudential  is  gard  of  laws  and  regulations, 
assisting  the  Labour  govern-  cavalier  misuse  of  company 
ment  makes  the  Field  project  monies  and  a contempt  for 
all  the  more  disgusting.  Will  it  truth  and  common  honesty" 
be  popular?  Dave  Goodman,  are  such  common  characterls- 
who  writes  the  admirable  tics  in  British  boardrooms 
"Grey  Power’’  page  in  the  that  company  directors,  even 
Staffordshire  Sentinel,  refers  when  convicted  or  all  three, 
me  to  events  in  New  Zealand  should  not  be  disqualified. 


in  September.  The  Tory  gov- 
ernment there  proposed  a 
compulsory  retirement  sav- 
ings scheme  (RSS)  not  unlike 


kERHAPS  because  I was 
'so  looking  forward  to  it 
I was  profoundly  disap- 


ttt  whue  the rehflMu-  John  Grieve  Smith  calls  on  the 
DSK™“bws  Government  to  lift  its  self-denying 

ordinances  on  tax  and  benefits 
and  rush  to  the  help  of 

^SSS^tpa8es  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap 

paedophile  ring  unmasked  


/44L  — ^ — . ’k  Frank  Field’s.  The  New  Zea-  pointed  with  toe  film  Wilde. 

130(1  tirades  unions  dubbed  Somehow  it  managed  to  make 

■m  Ex P RSS  a "really  shonky  Oscar  Wilde  sentimental,  self- 

scheme”.  In  tbe  referendum  obsessed  and  even  boring.  The 
U W ifc’Avl  campaign  Tories  and  busi-  few  extracts  from  his  writings 

Fmm  Win  Bn  Bw^V  BB  M nessmen  campaigned  for  a and  speeches  repeated  in  the 
^^1  l/l#  q “Yes"  vote.  On  an  80.3  per  film  portray  him  os  a cynic 

E^Pl  yMVf  Vm  '1  nWj  cent  turnout,  toe  vote  was  and  a poseur,  very  much  as 

tiln  u I jTBr  Yes,  163^09  (82  per  cent);  No,  WS  Gilbert  satirised  him.  By 

MHi  U Qffin  L820.4O3  (9L8  per  cent).  contrast  the  real  Wilde  was  an 

BBiO  THE  LSE  last  Wednes>  for  the  new  mood  of  revolt 
^ B day  to  hear  toe  Italian  which  shook  British  society 

B historian  Carlo  Ginz-  awake  in  the  1880s  after  what 
burg’s  brilliant  account  of  the  Engels  called  its  “long  winter 
trials  of  Adriano  Sofri,  Geor-  sleep".  There's  no  mention  in 
gio  Pietrostefoni  and  Ovidio  toe  film  of  The  Soul  Of  Man 
BompressL  Hie  three  men  Under  Socialism  which  Wilde 
were  convicted  of  plotting  to  wrote  in  1891  when  he  was  3?, 

**-  kill  Luigi  Calabresi,  the  for-  and  is  one  of  the  great  pam- 

■ III  . H ■ ■ ■ mer  police  (toief  of  Milan,  in  phlets  of  all  time.  All  the  dirty 

m 1972.  The  only  “evidence”  work.  It  argues,  should  and 

I^BBI IB  m ^^^B  against  them  was  the  "conTes-  could  be  done  by  machinery. 

LI  ■ ■ BB  ■ B^BBIW  ■ BB  ■ ■ sion"  of  tbeir  former  col-  Liberated  from  poverty  and 

^BIH -■  ■ Bi  ■ ■ ^B^B  IV  PI  ^B^  ■ B B league  Leonardo  Marino,  a boring  work,  men  and  women 

pancake-seller  and  thief,  who  can  reach  their  potentlaL  “At 

was  down  on  his  luck  when,  present  machinery  competes 

16  years  after  the  murder,  he  against  man.  Under  proper 

may  eaii  for  absolute  equality  echelons  of  society,  so  that,  the  agenda  of  many  of  toe  went  to  police  with  his  story,  conditions,  machinery  will 

in  fields,  like  the  right  for  example,  rewards  for  top  most  articulate  sections  of  He  claimed  be  drove  the  assas-  serve  men."  Was  this  Uto- 

to  vote,  but  not  in  others,  like  managers  that  would  prevt-  society.  It  would  also  lessen  sins'  car,  and  named  the  three  plan?  Wilde  replied:  “A  map 

the  distribution  of  ■ income,  ously  have  been  regarded  as  toe  pressure  to  cut  social  se-  men,  all  prominent  members  of  tbe  world  that  does  not 

We  all  accept  that  there  grossly  unacceptable  have  curity  benefits.  It  is  quite  un-  of  the  disbanded  socialist  indude  Utopia  is  not  worth 

should  be  differences  in  now  hwmimp  commonplace.  tenable  that  benefits  should  organisation  Lotta  Continue,  even  glancing  at,  for  it  leaves 

fammw,  put  believe  that  these  Labour  was  vociferously  be  tied  to  prices  rather  than  as  fellow  conspirators.  There  out  the  one  country  at  which 

BhpiiM  hft  fair  and  ftefrn«rfbift  critical  of“fet  cats"  before  tbe  earnings  for  any  length  of  was  not  a single  witness  or  humanity  is  always  landing.’* 


should  be  some  differences  in  now  became  commonplace. 


and  a racist  murder. 

Racist  murders  and  pae- 
dophile rings  have  seemed 
such  Western  stories  for  so 
long  that  there  Is  still  a jar 
to  read  about  them  occur- 
ring fo  a different  part  of 
tbe  world. 

And,  talking  to  policemen 
who  had  served  under  both 
past  and  present  regimes, 
there  was  always  a just  au- 
dible sub-text  in  what  they 
under  communism  the 
pietai  BTflT'Hftarffi  and  the 
pomographers  who  flour-. 

ish  now  would  have  been 
cut  off  at  the  knees;  the  west 
bad  brought  more  thanmo- 
blle  phones,  kured  kousky 
(cMcken  McNuggets,  of 
coarse)  and  brand  names. 

Brand  names  indeed.  One 
of  the  differences  about  the 
plastic  People  this  time 

around  was  that  they  were 
sponsored  by  Credit  Lyon- 

jpi  g and  Renault 
As  the  manager  put  it: 
“Sure  It* s horrible  to  see 
these  logos  but  what  media. 
can  exist  without  sponsors? 
The  bund  members  arenot 
teenagers  who  can  sleep  on 
the  floor  and  play  for  noth- 
ing.” Andsleeplng on  the 

flooris  where  we  came  in. 

At  least  a sense  ofhut- 

mnirr  remains  intact.  Walk- 

ing  back  to  my  hotel  one  - 

nwht  through  the  centre  of 
Prague,  the  name  of*  A™ 


onrl  n ioK  to  tho  holrt  income,  but  believe  that  these  Labour  was  vociferously  be  tied  to  prices  rather  than 

Clf  Id  f UOI I IU  LI  1C  I ICI|J  l/l  ihpiiM  be  foir  and  defensible,  critical  of  “fiat  cats"  before  tbe  earnings  for  any  length  of 

rtortnlo  at  tho  hnttnm  nf  thft  hoan  a Iairer  society  is  to  be  election  (although  since  get-  time,  thus  continually  wore- 

dl  LI  lAlUUI  1 1 Ul  U Iv?  I icajj  • the  aim  we  need  to  examine  ting  into  power  Tony  Blair  ening  the  positum  of  those 

critically  all  the  foctors  deter-  seems  to  have  became  a de-  primarily  dependent  on  state 

IT  WAS  Roy  Hattersley  fpcnrw«»  today  is  not  foir  on  mtrifrig  the  distributian  of  in-  voted  cat  lover),  but  did  not  pensions  or  tbe  unemployed, 

who  started  a debate  an  two  counts:  the  disparity  of  come  and  wealth.  We  must  say  what  should  be  done  Both  a minimum  wage  and 

T^tyirrr’g  pnrnmtanpnt  to  rewards  between  the  top  and  look  not  Just  at  those  affecting  about  them.  Directors' remu-  higher  social  security  bene- 

equality  by  accusing  toe  bottom,  already  exces-  Individuals’  ability  or  oppor-  iteration  committees  have  fits  are  necessary  to  help 

New  . Labour  at  discard-  snrely  large,  has  been  widen-  tunity  to  compete,  but  also  the  merely  served  to  generalise  those  at  the  bottom  of  toe 

tag  this  traditional  article  of  tag  in  an  unacceptable  way;  economic  and  social  factors  the  highest  levels  of  pay.  One  scale. 

socialist  faith-  Gordon  Brown  and  who  gets  the  rewards  is  determining  the  outcome  or  solution  would  be  to  make  Tbe  real  issue  is  not  a phiio- 

has  «frid  the  jdm  should  be  only  tenuously  connected  to  patterns  of  rewards.  The  most  .employee  representation  on  sophical  one  about  differing 

equality  of  opportunity  rather  their  contribution  to  the  econ-  powerful,  and  least  remarked  such  committees  mandatory,  ways  of  defining  “equality'  or 

than  outcome  and  has  tried.to  cany  or  society.  on,  of  these  is  the  strength  of  This  would  ensure  some  mea-  “fuff  employment",  or  to  be 


than  outcome  and  has  tried.to  cany  or  society.  __  . , ^ 

I use  fwt«  approach  to  redefine  Old  Labour  was  vulnerable  demand  for  labour.  The  slack-  sure  of  restraint. 

“fall  employment”.  But  un-  because  it  clung  to  tbe  con-  ening  in  the  demand  for  

I there  are  enough  jobs  to  cept  of.  equality  — or  to  be  labour  as  full  employment 
go  round,  giving  everyone  an  more  accurate,  less  inequality  was  abandoned  in  the  1980s 
equal  opportunity  in  toe  fight  —when  a better  expression  of  drastically  weakened  toe  posl- 
fer  work  does  not  lead  to  fttff  its  aim  would  have  been  that  tion  of  the  ordinary  worker. 


tralnt.  more  cynical,  keeping  time 

honoured  words,  but  chang- 
in' tbe  moat  obvi-  tag  their  substance.  It  is  a 
ous  issue  Is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
taxation  of  higher  Government  intends  to  take 
incomes,  where  any  measures  to  -help  the  dis- 


employment  in  any  meaning-  of  achieving  a feirer  society  particularly  those  scrambling  the  Government  poised  and  creme  a foirer 

or  social  justice.  The  desire  for  job6  at  the  bottom  of  the  needs  to  find  some  way  out  of  society  if  they  clash  with  the 

Ttoktea  that  provided  we  for  fairness  lies  deep  in  us  all,  tedder,  and  correspondingly  the  straitjaricet  erf  its  pre-elec-  perceived  interests  cf  those 

an  havtsa  fair  chance  to  sue-  and  injustice  generates  strong  strengthened  the  power  of  em-  tion  commitments.  vtoo  are  already  comfortably 

ceed/fte  resulting  outcome  emotional  reactions,  whether  ployers.  This  not  only  had  a A return  to  tall  employ-  off. 

nmS  he  accentatae.  is  pure  in  toe  hone,  at  work,  or  in  marked  effect  on  the  distribu-  ment  would  have  a radical  1 

Thatcherism/For  many  society  at  large.  The  ideal  of  tion  of  incomes,  but  it  also  led  effect  on  the  balance  of  power  John  Grieve  smith  to  the  author  | 

T.ahniir  emialitv  evokes  no  such  uni-  indirectly  to  a gain  m power  and  rewards,  which  may  be  of  Full  Employment:  a Pledge 

r1£?onse  Fairness  and  confidence  of  the  upper  one  reason  -why  it  is  not  on  Betrayed  (Macmillan  19S7) 


Lessons  from  Labour  for  the  Church 


“people’s  monarchy"  and 
the  “people’s  government”. 


unmodernised  Labour 
Party  circa  1985.  Arch- 


pinvnv  holidays  caught  my 

eye:  Fellow  TraveL 


f n LnUUUl  Iv^l  U ICr  Ul  lUI  vl  I A people’s  church  is  ex-  bishop  Carey  is  the  Neil 
1 actly  what  toe  Church  at  Klnnock.  the  much-ma- 

Bogland,  with  an  obssessive  llgned.  unappreciated 
fc  tmforrtmfllelv  un-  a dressing  down  for  their  wtettalness,  would  love  to  reformer;  the  two  men 
SSif  gro^mSnterpmatlon  of  be.  On  toe  fece  of  It,  they  share  the  position  of  seeing 

^S^^bSnsmnething  SHnnuftfEicm  de-  are  pretty  keen  an  modem-  toe  importance  of  the  media 
T^LdS^rSrSS  SUSDaity  Express  had  ttait  is  what^l  wito^havtag  the  skiffs  to 

mtetit  be  to  concluded.-  “Lestaans  can  be  this  bureaucratic  reform  is  exploit  them, 
toadamp  vS  good  moms  too.”  Seems  un-  about,  they  Insist  Nor  were  The  Church  of  England’s  ; 
ESTiSTta  aS  m SbJ«SoMbl=,  Hut  Synod  Synod  members  even  current  bimword  Is  “mlv 
JShSto^and  for  Its  S-  members  were  embarrassed  alarmed  at  the  implicit  sion".  and  by  that  they 

S toe  idea  of  explaining  threat  in  Bell's  remarks  meancommnnicattagtoim- 
bSeau-  toat  to  their  congregations  that  if  toe  Church  did  not  believers.  They  can  most  ef- 
^tta^and  UtuStaSl  Thorne.  set  about  toe  task,  toe  Gov-  fectively  do  that  through 

ratal '“g  * * Tbe  unhappy  relations  of  munent  would  do  it  for  mass  _ communications 
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KylaHp/ptne  BuntinQ  ihe.  ctnra I at  church  and  media  are  a them;  Blair’s  interference  which  Is  why  bishops  all 

Maf JSlEJi  SSw^Ttha  ^^dose  to  the  hearts  of  in  appointing  the  next  talk  about  the  medte.  But 

..  tii  Jta?7wben  rep-  many  on  the  episcopal  bishop  of  Liverpool  was,  it  suggest  they  need  a Mandel- 

I OOKING  down  an  toe  date  to  t^omry  wbw  ^ or  ^ seemed,  not  a one-off  BJsh-  son  spin  doctor  and  a prag- 
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UT  what  Blair  might 
mean  by  moderntea- 


tbrow  up  their  hands  in 
horror. 

But  one  bishop  urges  that 
media  skiffs  should  be  a key 


l«assssraj£  s^Chtoa;sLr‘erion!ly 

DT  what  Blair  might  ^Butone  bishop  urges  that 
^^Blflir  is  going  to  come  tion;  on  s go  extraordinary  remarks  hKmean  by  moderntea-  media  skiffs  should  be  a key 

before  it’s  too  late.  " the  which  reverberated  around  tion  did  not  seem  to  qualiflcatioo  for  promotion; 

toe  end  of  test  week,  sSv  the  Synod  tearoom.  have  dawned  on  most  of  be  wants  new  bisbops  20 

General  Synod  and  the  He  «id  the  following:  them.  The  key  character^-  years  younger  — 

^ISvertag  their  deliber-  mSoal  Blair  Is  not  interested  in  tic  of  the  modernisation  of  who  are  not  frightened  of 

g^wSeV^d  on  one  ?»SSf^wMn^od  disestablishment  of  the  toe  Labour  Party  has  been  the  media  emphasis  on  pct- 

thine  — toat  me*Ba  caver-  contonpjt  betw^  Chartth  pf  England;  instead  its  use  of  toe  media  and  how  sooallty,  and  wte  can  res- 

this  biennial  event  is  ^ wants  the  church  mod-  it  transformed  itself  to  pond  to  tire  raMtimijd,  ta- 

waste  d time.  open  Wst  ine  «»  a “people’s  achieve  that.  formal  and  andoctrinalre. 

press,  **-  church”  alongside  the  The  Church  is  like  the  He  has  got  a point 

fifou^desiraWe  for  toe  its  secretary  ga 
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THE  American  post- 
modernist writer 
Kathy  Acker,  who 
has  died  aged  53, 
waged  a brave  and 
public  battle  against  cancer, 
notably  in  the  pages  of  this 
newspaper.  She  achieved 
fame  — and  notoriety  — with 
the  1984  publication  in  Brit- 
ain of  her  novel  Blood  and 
Guts  in  High  School,  a work 
which  shocked  with  its  strong 
language  and  unconventional 
style.  Melvyn  Bragg  devoted  a 
South  Bank  Show  to  her  writ- 
ing and  it  was  this,  more  than 
anything  else,  which  gave  an 
establishment  .■damp  of  au- 
thority to  a hitherto  under- 
ground existence. 

She  began  her  writing 
career  as  a self-published  nov- 
elist. running  around  New 
York  bookshops  selling  copies 
of  her  early  work.  It  was  not 
an  ideal  artistic  or  commercial 
environment,  as  she  later  ac- 
knowledged, but  it  was  a start 
It  was  also  a Car  cry  from  a 
privileged  New  York  upbring- 
ing. Like  her  hero,  William 
Burroughs,  Acker  was  cush- 
ioned to  some  extent  by  a pri- 
vate trust  ftind.  She  grew  up 
In  Sutton  Place,  one  of  New 
York's  most  exclusive 
addresses,  in  a German -Jew- 
ish family  who  had  made 
their  money  through  the 
glove  business.  She  never  met 
her  natural  father,  who  de- 
serted her  mother  when  she 
was  three  months  pregnant 
with  Kathy. 

Kathy's  mother  appears  to 
have  blamed  her  daughter  for 
this  act  of  betrayal;  in  later 
life  she  undertook  acts  of 
petty  thievery;  by  Acker’s 
30th  birthday  her  mother  at 
last  managed  to  kill  herself — 
a subject  the  budding  novelist 
turned  to  time  , and  again. 
Acker  became  dose  to  her 
maternal  grandmother,  a 
woman  who  ensured  her 
granddaughter’s  emotional 
and  cultural  development:  the 
two  would  often  spend  a day 
at  one  of  New  York’s  art  mu- 
seums. Kathy  was  much  im- 
pressed by  her  grandmother’s 


extensive  collection  of  outre 
hats. 

When  Kathy  turned  18  her 
mother  and  stepfather 
removed  their  fjnanriai  sup- 
port A year  later  she  married 
Robert  Acker,  a dose  Mend, 
in  a hid  to  qualify  for  federal 
university  grants.  From  1963 
to  1965  she  studied  classics  at 
Brandeis  University,  then  fol- 
lowed the  radical  philosopher 
Herbert  Marcuse  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  San 
Diego,  where  she  undertook 
graduate  studies  in  literature. 
This  was  later  supplemented 
by  post-graduate  work  at  New 
York  University. 

Acker  was  never  at  ease 
with  her  background  or,  in- 
deed, the  background  of  privi- 
lege; yet  one  of  her  many  con- 
tradictions was  that  she  was 
never  one  to  stint  herself  or, 
come  to  that  friends  she  con- 
sidered less  wen  otL 

Early  on  in  New  York  she 
supported  herself  as  a dancer- 
cum-s  tripper  on  42nd  Street 
and  it  was  this  experience 
which  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
sex  industry,  as  endured  at 
street  level.  Later  on  she  be- 
came infuriated  with  cam- 
paigners against  pornography. 
A particular  bite  noir  of  hers 
was  the  radical  feminist  and 
anti-porn  rmnapaignpr  Andrea 
Dworkin;  Acker  was  not  above 
scribbling  crude  male  genita- 
lia On  the  margins  of  Dwor- 
kin’s  books  when  she  came 
across  them  in  bookshops. 

Acker  once  stated  that  Ger- 
trude Stein  was  her  favourite 
writer  but  it  was  William 
Burroughs  who  proved  her 
true  mentor.  “He  was  my 
For  me,  he  was  the 
first  writer,  the  only  one  who 
was  working  politically  in  the 
field  of  language  as  power.  He 
was  questioning  language. 
Everybody  else  was  just 
thinking  about  it.” 

She  was  overwhelmed  by 
Burroughs’s  subversive  influ- 
ence and  considered  herself 
part  of  his  extended  family, 
joining  him  in  Lawrence. 
Kansas,  far  his  80th  birthday 
celebrations.  She  remained  in 
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Kathy  Acker . . . went  beyond  narrow  constraints  and  moved  between  worlds  with  genuine  intellectual  prowess 


awe  of  Burroughs  and.  after 
his  death  and  that  of  beat  poet 
Allen  Ginsberg  earlier  this 
year,  considered  herself  his 
natural  heir. 

Acker  became  part  of  that 
early  1980s  New  York  scene 
which  numbered  photogra- 
pher Robert  Mapplethorpe 
and  rock  singer  Patti  Smith 
among  others  — and  Map- 
plethorpe memorably  photo- 
graphed her.  Acker  also 
moved  easOy  in  and  out  of  the 
contemporary  art  and  music 
worlds;  her  brief  second  mar- 
riage was  to  die  experimental 
composer  Peter  Gordon- 

Y THE  time  of  the 
publication  of 
Blood  and  Guts  in 
High  School,  Acker 
was  living  in  Lon- 
don, first  in  Hammersmith, 
which  saw  the  beginnings  ofa 
collaboration  with  the  River- 
side Studios,  the  local  arts 
venue  then  at  the  apex  of  its 
artistic  reputation.  Soon  she 
moved  across  the  Thames  to  a 
small  fiat  in  Barnes,  complete 
with  a matching  pair  of  love 
birds:  here  she  was  to  remain 
for  several  years.  In  an  al- 
most nomadic  life  punctuated 
by  frequent  inter-continental 
moves  in  search  of  a spiritual 
home,  it  was  perhaps  the  hap- 


piest and  most  stable  period 
of  her  life.  Books  that  fol- 
lowed in  close  succession  in- 
cluded Empire  of  the  Sense- 
less, Don  Quixote  and  In 
Memoriam  to  Identity. 

When  critics  accused  her  erf 
plagiarising  Harold  Robbins, 
her  publishers.  Pandora, 
asked  her  to  issue  a public 
apology;  she  remained  hurt 
by  the  affair,  as  plagiarism 
had  always  been  an  integral 
aspect  of  her  writing.  It  gave 
Acker  some  pleasure  in  later 
years  to  claim  that  Harold 
Robbins  had  eventually  vindi- 
cated her  technique. 

The  trauma  of  this  attack 
caused  Acker  to  return  to  the 
US,  where  her  books  were 
published  by  Grove  Press,  an 
independent  house  whose 
reputation  rested  on  publish- 
ing Beckett  and  Burroughs, 
among  other  avant  garde 
writers.  She  had  a brief  so- 
journ at  Pantheon  Books,  a 
division  of  the  publishing 


conglomerate  Random  House, 
but  soon  returned  to  Grove. 
Literal  Madness  and  My 
Mother:  Demonology  came  out 
of  this  period: -ftrssy.  King  of 
the  Pirates,  a goveL  was  per- 
formed and  recorded  as  a CD 
with  the  punk  bank  The  Me- 
kong and  was  followed  in  this 
country  by  Bodies  of  Work,  a 


collection  of  essays,  and  Bu- 
ry dice  in  the  Underworld. 
Acker’s  last  work  of  fiction, 
published  earlier  this  autumn 
by  Arcadia  Books. 

Kathy  Acker  was  perhaps 
at  her  best  as  a performance 
artist,  and  performed  her 
work  as  far  afield  as  Austra- 
lia and  Japan.  Her  books  were 
published  In  a number  of  lan- 
guages. She  also  taught  and 
lectured  extensively  and 
maintained  a long  association 
with  the  San  Francisco  Insti- 
tute of  Art 

In  1996,  she  was  diagnosed 
as  suffering  from  breast  can- 
cer after  a series  of  benign  and 
then  malignant  tumours  were 
discovered.  Mistrusting  con- 
ventional western  allopathic 
medicine,  she  chose  to 
undergo  a double  mastectomy, 
but  eschewed  chemotherapy. 

In  an  interview  published 
last  year,  she  said:  “Okay,  so  I 
have  always  been  radical, 
but,  at  some  level,  I always 
believed  the  man  in  the  white 
coats  had  all  the  answers.  Bat 
they  didn’t.  It  was  like  they 
had  taken  all  the  meaning 
from  my  body.  I thought:  T 
will  not  die  a meaningless 
death.  J will  find  out  the 
answers.  I will  make  myself 
well  or  at  least  I will  die  in 
control  of  my  body* 


Relying  on  faith  healers 
and  other  alternative  medical 
treatments,  she  convinced 
herself  that  she  was  indeed 
cured  of  cancer,  even  after  an 
Appalachian  faith  healer  in- 
formed her  last  year  that 
"You  have  «*gnr*>r  all  over 
your  body...  I see  a huge 
black  leech  in  the  centre  of 
iur  heart.”  Wanting  to  be 
of  cancer,  Acker  relied 
exclusively  on  advice  from 
her  healers  and  dispensed 
with  regular  medical  check- 
ups. 

She  had  fallen  In  love  with 
the  British  writer  and  jour- 
nalist Charles  Shaar  Murray, 
and  last  year  she  returned  to 
settling  in  an  Isling- 
ton terraced  fiat  whoa  her 
immediate  neighbours  in- 
cluded the  novelist  and  biog- 
rapher Peter  Ackroyd. 

She  became  increasingly  HI 

over  the  summer  but  refhsed 
to  address  the  problem,  blam- 
ing her  nTnfisg  on  drinking 
contaminated  canal  water.  I 
for  one  will  treasure  our  long 
summer  lunches  together, 
usually  taken  on  a converted 
restaurant  barge  on  the  Is- 
lington CanaL  Kathy  was  at 
her  best,  happy  to  be  alive, 
luxuriating  in  the  b>te  after- 
noon sunlight  and  taking 
pleasure  from  the  bird  life,  es- 
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peciaQy  an  aggressive  over- 
sizedswan. 

At  the  best  of  times  she 
could  prove  a demanding 
friend.  Yet  her  interests,  both 
culturally  and  socially,  went 
beyond  most  people's  narrow 
constraints  and  she  possessed 
an  ability  to  move  between 
worlds,  not  in  a conventional 
social  sense  but  with  genuine 
intellectual  prowess.  She  was 
extremely  well  read  in  various 
literatures  and  her  library, 
which  followed  hex  from  apart- 
ment to  apartment,  country  to 
country  — together  with  her 
motor  cycles  — numbered 
4^)00  or  5,000  volumes. 

Perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else,  she  was  a true  sex- 
ual libertine,  both  as  a writer 
and  in  bed.  She  viewed  sex  as 
a ftTnriamumtni  expression  of 
everyday  life  and  took  it  en- 
tirely tor  granted.  Her  body 
became  a work  of  art  in  itself 
through  weight-training,  and 
became  adorned  with  pierc- 
ing and  tattoos.  She  leaves  be- 
hind her  a challenging  body 
of  work,  and  a group  of  de- 
voted friends  and  fens. 


OatyPuMfor 


Kathy  Acker,  writer  and  perfor- 
mance artist,  bom  April  1944, 
died  November  29. 1»7 


Woody  Allen,  actor,  writer 
and  director.  62;  Prof  Sir 
Norman  Browse,  surgeon, 
chairman,  Joint  Consul- 
tants Committee,  66; 
Anthony  Coe.  chief  consta- 
ble, Suffolk.  56;  Gordon 
Crosse,  composer.  60;  Mike 
Denness.  former  cricketer, 
57*.  Stephen  Edell,  former 
personal  Investment  om- 
budsman, 65;  Eva- Evdoki- 
mova, ballerina,  4ft  Frank 
Gillard,  broadcaster,  89; 
Dame  Alicia  Markova, 
prime  ballerina,  87:  Keith 
MlchelL  actor  and  director, 
69:  Bette  Midler,  singer  and 
comedienne.  52;  Gilbert 
O'Sullivan.  singer.  51: 
Bruce  Page,  journal  last 
and  publisher,  61;  Stephen 
Poliakoff,  playwright,  45; 
Richard  Pryor,  actor,  57; 
Dame  Mildred  Riddels- 
dell,  former  senior  civil  ser- 
vant. 84;  Andy  Ripley,  fi- 
nancier and  former  rugby 
international.  50;  Dr  Janet 
Rltterman.  director.  Royal 
College  of  Music,  5 ft  David 
Roddan.  general  secretary. 
Prison  Governors  -Associa- 
tion, 39;  Lord  Roll  of  Ips- 
den.  economist,  90;  Char- 
lene Tilton,  actress.  38;  Lee 
Trevino,  golfer.  58:  Steph- 
anie West,  classicist.  60; 
Prof  Michael  Williams, 
nuclear  engineer.  61. 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


A REPORT  headlined.  Elu- 
sive supremos  redraw  drugs 
map.  Page  23,  November  28, 
said  that  Antigua’s  chief  of 
police  was  among  those  ar- 
rested after  a recent  cocaine 
discovery-  We  want  to  make  It 
Clear  that  tins  should  have 
referred  to  the  Guatemalan 
city  of  Antigua  and  not  the 
Caribbean  island  of  the  same 
name. 

IN  THE  G2  cover  story.  Soul 
searching  in  South  Africa, 
November  26.  we  mistakenly 
printed  two  photographs  of 
Rita  Galela  on  page  3.  one  of 
them  wrongly  identified,  as 
Nqabakazi  GodolozL  Apolo- 
gies to  both  women. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  cared  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Headers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers?  Edi- 
tor. Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171  239  9589  between  Ham 
and  5pm.  Monday  to  Friday. 
Fax. : 0171  239  9897.  E-mail 
lanJUayes@guardian.co.uk 


Marriages 


QINO-SMITH.  Tho  Bngagofnanl  rt 
announced  batman  Brian,  yaungar  son  at 
Mia  Heetfw  Gina  and  Bw  Ion  Mr  Joe 
Gins.  <x  OBOtartti.  Neman*,  and  Victoria, 
daughter  « Mr  and  Mrs  Ian  Smith.  at 
Epsom  tam.  Surrey 
■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  4667 or  tax  0171  713  4129  between 
9am  and  3pm  Mon-Fri. 


Jon  Silkin 


Standing  up  for  poetry 


JON  Silkin.  the  poet, 
critic  and  editor,  who 
has  died  of  a heart 
attack  aged  66,  was 
bom  In  London  into  a family 
of  Labour  lawyers:  Sam  and 
John  Silkin,  Labour  attorney 
general  and  cabinet  minister 
respectively,  were  cousins. 
He  served  in  the  Army  Educa- 
tion Corps  (19-18-50),  and 
started  the  literary  magazine 
Stand  in  1952,  having  first 
published  poetry  at  the  age  of 
19.  From  1958  on.  he  adopted 
the  North,  living  in  Leeds  and 
then  Newcastle. 

He  was  utterly  distinctive, 
both  as  a man  and  a poet  Al- 
though his  editing  of  Stand 
from  the  age  of  22,  and  his 
Poetry  Fellowship  at  Leeds 
University  (1958-60)  brought 
him  into  contact  with  many 
other  poets,  notably  Tony 
Harrison,  Geoffrey  Hill,  Wole 
Soyinka,  James  Simmons  and 
Ken  Smith,  he  was  of  no 
school. 

The  epigraph  to  his  first 
major  book.  The  Peaceable 
Kingdom  (1954)  from  Isaiah, 
“The  wolf  also  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  Leop- 
ard shall  lie  down  with  the 
kid",  staked  out  his  essential 
theme:  a need  to  mitigate 
human  cruelties  and  an  insis- 
tence on  the  possibility  that 
human  beings  could  once 
more  become  a benign  part  of 
nature.  The  Isaiah  is  a partic- 
ularly apt  emblem  because 
Jon  had  warring  elements  of 
the  lamb  and  the  wolf  within 
himself.  A formidable  man, 
his  unworldly  philosophy 
sometimes  made  him  a de- 
manding impossibilist 
As  a poet,  he  was  heavily 
influenced  by  the  Bible,  Whit- 
man. Lawrence,  and  the  first 
world  war  poets.  His  style 
began  in  biblical  directness 
but  became  dense  and  knot- 
ted. He  wrote  increasingly  of 
Jewish  themes.  One  event,  in 
particular,  he  returned  to  in 
poems:  the  mass  suicide  of  800 
Jews  who  were  threatened 
with  enforced  conversion  in 
York  in  1190. 

In  its  heyday,  the  late  1960s, 
Stand  was  a great  magazine, 
with  European  work  in  trans- 
lation, short  stories,  the  pow- 
erful presence  of  Tony  Harri- 
son. both  as  poet  and  as  co- 
editor  for  a year.  Like  all 
successful  magazines  it  had 
its  quirks,  its  roster  of  house 
writers  (Harrison.  Rodney 
Ply  bus.  Michael  Hamburger. 


Ken  Smith,  Jon  Glover, 
George  MacBeth,  Anne  Ste- 
venson, Roger  Garfitt,  Ver- 
non Scannell,  Helen  Dun- 
more,  Lawrence  Sail),  its  own 
aura. 

It  was  called  Stand  because 
Silkin  believed  a literary 
magazine  had  to  be  active 
rather  than  merely  reflecting 
literary  culture,  hence  the 
title  of  the  anthology  of  work 
from  the  magazine:  Poetry  of 
the  Committed  Individual.  He 
had  a strong  sense  of  the  mag- 
azine as  a collaboration  be- 
tween the  editors,  contribu- 
tors and  readers  (tbe 
extensive  letters  pages  were 
called  The  Reader's  Stand). 
Jon  was  one  of  those  editors 
for  whom  the  mggazinp  be- 
comes another  limb  and  his 
commitment  extended  to  his 
heroic  efforts  to  sell  both  the 
magazine  and  its  advertising 
space.  Early  issues  were  sold 
mostly  In  pubs  and  clubs. 

He  produced  the  requisite 


by  W S Graham.  Emanuel  Lit- 
vinoff.  Thomas  Blackburn, 
and  Robert  Bly. 

I met  him  for  the  first  and 
last  time  thl«t  summer.  We 
bad  represented  opposing 
views  In  a radio  discussion 
and  as  we  walked  back  down 
Oxford  Street  I was  struck 
that  his  air  of  wounded  bewil- 
derment about  the  fate  of 
Stand  and  its  lost  grant,  and 
the  lack  of  review  coverage 
for  his  critical  book,  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  mood  of  so 
much  of  his  poetry:  vulnera- 
ble, querulous,  several  skins 
short  erf  an  average  protective 
coating. 

In  the  early  1990s  he  spent 
much  time  teaching  in  Japan, 
and  his  last  years  were  com- 
plicated by  poor  health  and 
personal  tangles.  He  divorced 
his  wife  Lorna  Tracy,  who 
had  been  a eo-edztor  with  him 
on  Stand  since  the  1970s,  and 
married  the  Japanese  poet 
Toshiko  Fujioka.  Both  women 


His  air  of  wounded  bewilderment  was 
of  a piece  with  so  much  of  his  poetry: 
vulnerable,  querulous,  several  skins 
short  of  an  average  protective  coating 


handful  of  poems  that  will 
survive,  discovered  and  nur- 
tured major  writers.  In  partic- 
ular Tony  Harrison  and  Geof- 
frey Hfll,  and  for  45  years 
made  Stand  an  essential  pil- 
lar of  the  global  poetry  vil- 
lage, yet  he  received  scant 
reward.  In  1995  Stand  lost  Its 
grant  from  Northern  Arts  and 
was  forced  to  sell  its  archive 
to  Leeds  University  and  cut 
contributors’  fees.  Despite  all 
this,  it  Is  hoped  that  the  maga- 
zine will  continue. 

When,  in  1990.  1 asked  him 
to  contribute  to  a Poetry 
Review  symposium  issue  on 
poetry  in  the  1980s.  he  was  the 
only  one  who  didn’t  talk 
about  names  and  trends, 
referring  instead  to  his  old 
touchstone,  Lawrence,  and 
his  current  preoccupation 
with  trying  to  reconcile  met- 
rical acid  free  verse. 

These  deliberations 
resulted  In  his  last  book.  The 
Life  of  Metrical  and  Free  Verse 
in  Twentieth  Century  Poetry 
(1996).  His  last  issue  or  Stand, 
currently  on  sale,  has  unpub- 
lished poems  from  his  archive 


were  working  on  the  maga- 
zine to  the  end.  He  leaves  two 
sons  and  a daughter.  A third 
son  died  at  the  age  erf  one  and 
is  the  subject  of  his  most 
memorable  poem.  Death  of  a 
Son: 

Something  has  ceased  to  come 
along  with  me. 

Something  Uke  a person:  some- 
thing very  like  one. 

And  there  was  no  nobility  in  U 
Or  anything  like  that .. . 


Peter  Forbes 

Lawrence  $afl  wi  ittaj  For 
many  of  those  who  knew  Jon 
Silkin,  admiration  for  his 
poems  and  his  work  as 
founder  and  editor  of  Stand 
will  be  Inseparable  from 
more  personal  memories. 
His  presence  had  a compact 
strength  which  seemed  to 
bear  out  the  stance  of  his 
writings,  his  belief  that  "We 
shall  never  not  be  political 
again  and  the  best  way  to  be 
this,  among  other  things,  is 
to  think  and  feel’’.  Stocky, 
bearded,  with  an  abundant 


head  of  hair  (already  magnif- 
icently white  by  the  time  1 
got  to  know  him  in  the 
1970s).  he  combined  an  in- 
tense seriousness  with  a 
warm  smile  and  a real 
capacity  for  affection  and 
friendship.  His  energy  was 
formidable,  and  well  repre- 
sented by  his  handwriting, 
its  bold  fluidity  implying 
great  urgency,  even  if  it 
might  leave  the  reader  with  a 
little  deciphering  to  do.  He 
had  a resonant  voice,  which 
was  at  its  best  in  the  reading 
aloud  of  his  own  poems,  and' 
could  imbue  them  with  a 
genuinely  vatic  tone. 

His  convictions  were  held 
intimately  as  well  as  passion- 
ately. and  this  same  powerful 
combination  characterised 
his  concern  with  his  Jewish- 
ness and  the  historical  fete  of 
the  Jewish  people.  His  radi- 
cal view  of  the  writer’s  and 
the  reader’s  responsibilities, 
combined  with  a natural 
tenacity,  led  him  at  times  to 
become  heatedly  embattled; 
and  fiie  unrelenting  pursuit 
of  a particular  goal  could 
abrade  his  inherent  kind- 
liness. Yet  respect  for  others 

remained,  as  a principle,  no 

less  important  to  him  than 
the  need  to  ask  challenging 
questions. 

I last  heard  from  him  two 
weeks  ago,  when  he  wrote 
from  hospital  with  a revised 
version  of  bis  translation  ofa 
Lope  de  Vega  poem,  on 
which  he  had  earlier  invited 
comment  It  ends: 
even  with  you  strict 
and  God  tender 
yet  mind  my  child 
sleeping  in  frost. 

If  that  child  summons  an 
echo  of  what  is  perhaps  Jon’s 
best  known  poem.  Death  ofa 
Son,  it  is.  also  remarkable  to 
find  in  so  small  a space 
words  that  capture  so  much 
of  him.  Indeed  strict  he  could 
be.  but  tender  and  vulnera- 
ble too,  with  a vision  that 
was  in  many  respects  reli- 
gious as  well  as  humanitar- 
ian. Untimely  as  his  death  is, 
it  seems  fitting  to  find  him 
working  here  as  translator, 
striving  in  the  interests  of 
someone  else  and,  as  always, 
of  linguistic  exactness:  in- 
domitably engaged  and  bat- 
tling on  to  the  end. 


Jon  Silkin,  poet  and  editor,  bom 
December  2, 1930;  died 
November  24. 1997 
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TV  teams  up  to 
cut  soccer  bills 


Chris  Barrto,  Media 
Bu*!**^  Correspondent 


, ROADCASTERS  are 
' to  clob  together  in  an 
| attempt  to  Halt  the 
F rapidly  rising  costs 
of  televising  Premier  League 
Football 

Talks  are  understood  to 
have  been  held  between  satel- 
lite broadcaster  BSkyB  and  at 
least  one  large  cable  com- 
pany, Cable  & Wireless  Com- 
munications, about  present- 
ing a muted  front  when  the 
contract  to  televise  live  Pre- 
mier League  games  comes  up 
for  renewal  in  2001. 

Television  executives  are 
thought  to  be  Alarmed  about 
the  way  Premier  League 
chairmen  are  demanding  in- 
creasingly large  sums  for  the 
right  to  broadcast  events. 

In  1988,  rrv  won  a four-year 
contract  to  transmit  21  live 
league  games  and  the  league 
cup  at  a cost  Of  £44  iwfllton 
BSkyB  then  won  a five-year 
deal  for  60  live  gamw  at 
£191.5  million. 

By  1996,  competitive  bid- 
ding forced  the  price  up  fur- 
ther to  £670  million,  the  price 
paid  by  BSkyB  for  the  rights 
to  another  60  live  games  each 
season  over  four  years. 

One  industry  executive  said 
the  r*aHie  firmt  miiH  be  left  in 


a "lose-lose**  situation  if  they 
were  not  carefuL  They  could 
bid  against  BSkyB,  terrestrial 
broadcasters  and  other  can- 


Tuning  in 


T'  ONSUMER  interest  in 
V/  interactive  TV  services 
Hke  home- banking  and 
armchair  shopping  conld 
create  bigger-than-ex- 
pected  demand  for 
television  when  it  is  intro- 
duced next  April,  according 
to  research  conducted  for 
Pace  Micro  Technology, 
writes  Simon  Beads. 

Europe’s  biggest  maker  of 
set-top  boxes  for  the  new  TV 
services  says  that  consnm- 
ers  are  sh  owing  interest  al- 
ready in  a number  of  sei> 
vices  that  they,  will  be  able 
to  get  from  digital  TV. 

The  Pace  report,  to  be 
published  in  January  and 
based  on  interviews  with 
1,000  people,  says  that  only 
36  per  cent  of  respondents 
knew  what  digital  TV  is.  But 
many  showed  interest  once 
the  possibilities  of  multi- 
channel TV  were  explained. 


sortiums  and  win,  but  inev- 
itably at  high  cost 

Alternatively,  the  cable 
firms  could  submit  realistic 
bids  and  lose  to  BSkyB  — 
only  to  be  faced  with  higher 
charges  from  -the  satellite 
firm  when  they  negotiate  to 
carry  its  football  broadcasts 
on  their  networks. 

Broadcasters'  research, 
based  cm  the  bidding  war  for 


American  football  rights,  is 
thought  to  show  that  almost 
the  entire  value  of  the  TV 
rights  to  sports  events  passes 
to  the  rights'  holders  when  a 
competitive  tender  Is  held. 

CWC  is  the  country's  larg- 
est cable  company,  formed 
recently  from  the  merger  c£ 
Mercury  Communications 
with  leading  British  firms 
Nynex  Cable  Co  nuns.  Bell 
C^jtlBmertla  and  Viitentron, 

CWC,  Zed  by  former  Sky  ex- 
ecutive Graham  Wallace,  has 
already  demonstrated  its 
readiness  to  sidestep  competi- 
tive auctions  by  striking  a 
deal  with  BSkyB  and  rignfog 
up  to  Sky  Bax  Office,  the  sat- 
ellite firm’s  pay-per-view  film 
service. 

CWC  argues  that  the  move 
was  the  most  cost-effective 
way  to  gain  access  to  films, 
leaving  BSkyB  to  negotiate 
with  toe  Hollywood  studios, 
rather  than  wnpghig  in  a 
competitive  auction. 

Hie  deal  was  a blow  to 
other  cable  companies  which 
were  hoping  to  reduce  their 
dependence  on  BSkyB. 

ft  is  «hti  imrilcar  how  Indi- 
vidual fnothgTI  chibs'  plans  to 
create  TV  channels  will  affect 
future  Premia:.  League  rights 
negotiations. 

In  1996,  BSkyB  was  forced 
to  bid  £G70  million,  for  the  Pre- 
mier League  rights  when 
faced  with  rival  bidsi  from 
United  News  and  Media  and  a 

mrphfnaffnp  of  the  Mirror 

Group  and  Carttan. 
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South  Korean  cabinet 
stalls  IMF  rescue  plan 


Marie  Atkinson 


A RESCUE  package  for 
South  Korea  was  de- 
layed yesterday  after 
the  Seoul  government  balked 
at  conditions  imposed  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund, 
including  the  liquidation  of 
more  than,  a dozen  debt-laden 
banks. 

Agreement  on  the  terms  of 
a standby  IMF  foan,  expected 
to  be  as  much  as  *20  billion 
(£12  billion),  was  due  to  be  an- 
nounced yesterday  after,  a 
South  .Korean  cabinet 
meeting. 

But.  the  meeting  was  can- 
celled when  the  negotiations 
between  finance  minister  Lim 
Chang-yuel  and  the  IMF  team 
broke  down.  South  Korean 
media  reports  said. 

The  IMF  has  set  a range  of 
conditions  in  return  for  the 
aid.  including  higher  interest 
rates,  inflation  of  less  than 
5 per  cent,  reduced  govern- 
ment spending,  economic 
growth  of  between.  22  and 
3 per  cent,  and  privatisation  of 


Safety  pass  for 
Mercedes’ new 
A-class  after 
moose  fiasco 


according 
to  the  Ghosim  Ilbo  newspaper. 

But  the  sticking  point  has 
proved  to  be  what  to  do  about 
the  ailing  financial  system. 
Korean  Broadcasting  System 
radio  said  the  IMF  wanted 
South  Korea  to  liquidate  trou- 
bled fiwanrfai  institutions  as 
soon  as  possible.  ~ 

The.  government,  however, 
said  it  wanted  to  try  restroc-’ 
taring  first  and  liquidate 
them  only  as  a last  resort 
According  to  KBS,  the  IMF 
wants  South  Korea  to  dose 
three  or  four  commercial 
HanVc  and  12  heavDy  lever- 
aged merchant  banks. 

Tbe  IMF  urged  a ban  cm 
any  of  the  remaining  18  mer- 
chant Hanks  taking  on  H$W 
business  if  their  debt-to- 
equity  ratio  was  below  4 per 
cent 

Once  the  IMK  terms  are  ac- 
cepted, other  countries  are 
expected  to  step  In  with  addi- 
tional financial  a<d-  - - - 

Many  analysts,  have  esti- 
mated South  Korea  would 
need  $40  billion  to  $80  billion 
to  solve  its  financial  crisis. 


> ''FcItoWing■  a1  meeting  be- 
tween Mr  Lim  and  Japanese 
finance  mfaister  Hiroshi  Mit- 


suzuka  in  Tokyo  on  Friday, 
the  Tokyo  government  said  it 
would  provide  assistance  if 
Seoul  agreed  to  the  conditions 
laid  out  by  the  IMF. 

• China  will  not  devalue  its 
currency  to  spur  exports  or 
attract  foreign  investment, 
despite  devaluation  of  other 
regional  currencies,  vlcepre- 
mier  Zhu  Rongji  was  quoted 
as  saying  yesterday. 

Mr  Zhu,  Chirm’s  top  eco- 
nomic strategist,  said  the 
nation  had  no  reason  to  ad- 
just the  value  of  the  yuan  be- 
cause it  bad  other  means  of 
staying  competitive,  the  offi- 
cial People’s  Daily  reported. 

• Finance  ministers  and 
senior  officials  from  14  Asian 

fflitimw  ar»rt  the  US  will  hold 

two  days  of  meetings  starting 
today  in  the  Malaysian  capi- 
tal. Kuala  Lumpur. 

The  meetings  are ‘expected 
to  focus  on  a proposed 
regional  rescue  ftmd  and  Ma- 
laysia’s call  for  rules  to  gov- 
ern currency  trade 


Rhondda  builds  on  its  history 


Mark  Atkinson 


MERCEDES  said  yesterday 
that  its  new  small  car, 
the  A-Class,  withdrawn  from 
gate  last  month  after  rolling 
over  in  testing,  has  passed  an 
important  safety  test 
The  company  halted  deliv- 
eries of  the  A-Oass,  whose  de- 
velopment had  cost  £1  bflUon. 
and  which  was  designed  to 
take  on  Volkswagen's  Golf 
and  Opal’s  Corsa,  when  it 
Euled  the  “moose  test”  in 
Sweden. 

The  car  rolled  over*  at 
37mph  when  the  driver  simu- 
lated avoiding  a moose  by 
-hanging  lanes  and  was  in- 
iured.  The  car  manufacturer 
iras  forced  to  take  out  adver- 
tisements .in  180  Germany 

Benz  Quoted  Hennk  Swonke 
head  of  the  Tuev  engineer- 
ing centre  at  Boeblingennear 

Stuttgart  — who  said  that  the 

A-Oass,  fitted  with  a com- 
puter-driven safety  pro- 
pranuue'  and  wider  tyresjiad 

hie,  and  showed  no  Jg™*1- 


egcuuua  «.  m#*™ 

These  items;  which 

many  Cost  DM  vrao  (nearty 
rsoO)  extra,  wifi  now  be  fitted 

as  standard  to  the  A-Qass. 

This  meohs  that  Dakulert 
pastatt  plant  wffi 
only  200  cars  amonth  iiext 

quarter,  compm^w^  tag 
ceted  output  of  900.  IP iljj 
[key  wffl  turn  outiSO.txK) 
cars,  20,000  below  target 


Oil  groups  appease  lobbyists 


Cwfbi  Weston 


OIL  group  BP  is  to 
launch  its  first  code  of 
business  practice  as 
multinationals  come  under 
unprecedented  pressure  to 
prove  they  are  acting 
ethically. 

The  code  follows  Shell’s 
Statement  of  General  Busi- 
ness Principles,  published 
last  year.  It  sets  out  bow  the 
company  'interprets  its  res- 
ponsibilities and  role-  in 
countries  such  as  Colombia, 
where  BP  has  come  under  fire 

for  involvement  with  the 

armed  forces.  • • 

Meanwhile,  Shell  has  set  up 
a "social  accountability"  unit 

in  response  to  the  hammering 

it  received  over  the  Brent 
Spar  affair  and  its  controver- 
sial role  in  Niger! a. 


Shell's  team,  based  at  its 
London  headquarters,  hi  res-* 
ponsfide  for  developing  the 
group’s  pedicles  and  response 
to  public  pressure  an  social 
issues  winging  from  environ- 
mental Hwnagn  to  engage- 
ment with  oppressive 
regimes. . 

An  expert  in  risk  assess- 
ment warned  last  week  that  it 
was  increasingly  difficult  for 
multinationals  to  hide  from 

western  consumers  their  ac- 
tivities in  distant  countries. 

Control  Risks  consultant 
John  Bray  said  companies 
should  not  try  to  keep  their 
affairs  secret  “Same  compa- 
nies borne  across  as  being 
damned  arrogant,  and  they 
can’t  afford  to  he."  . 

pressure  is  coming  from 
the  Government  and  from  vol- 
untary ag»»Tw»fgg  such -as  Am- 
nesty International,  which 
last  week  launched  its  human 


rights  guidelines  for  such  in- 
ternational 

The  Ethical  Trading  Initia- 
tive, promoted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Secre- 
tary, Glare  Short,  win  be 
launched  before  Christmas.  It 
will  aim  to  develop  ethical 
sourcing  pedicles  which  will 
ensure  a better  deal  for  work- 
ers in  poor  countries. 

The  initiative  will  be 
backed  by  Britain’s  top  super- 
markets. .Conditions  in  third 
world  factories  will  be  moni- 
tored by  development  agen- 
cies «nd  trade  rmlons 

Launching  the  Amnesty 
human  rights  code  last  week, 
former  Shell  executive  Sir 

Geoffrey  rhaniUw  said  multi- 
nationals could  not  afford  to 
hide  behind  excuses  , of  impo- 
tence or  independence. 

railing  on  companies  to  su- 
port  the  UN  declaration  on 
human  rights,  be  said:  “The 


choice  Is  between  [compa- 
nies] doing  what  Is  right  of 
their  own  volition,  or  being 
compelled  by  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  gradual 
erosion  of  reputation. 

Shell’s  renewables  division 
has  joined  the  European 
Wind  Energy  Association, 
ahead  of  yesterday's  opening 
of  the  climate  n>nmg«»  confer- 
ence in  Kyoto. 

The  move  contrasts  with 
the  position  adopted  by  Shell 
Oil  in  the  United  States  and 
means  different  divisions 
have  joined  climate  lobbyists 
with  contradictory  aims. 

“ The  US  company  is  still  a 
member  of  the  Global  Cl  imate 
Coalition,  the  organisation  of 
fossil-fuel  corporations 
widely  identified  as  working 
to  water  down  commitments 
by  the  industrialised  nations 
to  reduce  carbon  dioxide 

emissions. 


Expert  forecasts  doom  of  new  super-regulator 


panAtUnaon 


fTHE 

| late 
I vie 


newaH-purposeregn- 
iauir,  the  Financial  Ser- 

■ vices  Authority,  la 

doomed  to  failure,  awwdmg 
to  a newly  published  book. 

It  will  be  brunght  down  oy 
“management  overstretch  ■ - - 

an  imp^foty  broad 

---  conflM- 

ing  cultures  ...  lack  of  a®" 
cOTntabflhy 

orconfilctinebbl^veB. 

Given  the  inevitability 
axSS?  SSxwelHype.  scan- 
dal' the  ehainnaushlp 
Sard  of  fbe  FSA  “cannot.be 


expected  to  be  a particularly 
comfortable  place  to  be  , 
writes  Michael  Taylor,  reader 
in  financial  regulation  at 
Reading  University.. 

Gordon  Brown’s  dedslon  to 
May  to  merge  an  finandal 
regulators  was  probably 
“driven  more  by  political  — 
and  especially  legislative  — 
expediency  than  by  any  care- 
ffcHy  worked  out  plan  . • 

Having  given  the.  Bank  Ot 
England  independence  to  in- 
terest-rate matters,  foe  Chan- 
cellor may  have  thought  It 
ppciHr  in  pflrifcnwaitaiy  tenas 

to  transfer  hanldng  sopervt 

siantoan  existing  body— foe 


FSA's  predecessor,  the  Secu- 
rities mid  Investments  Board 
— than  to  legislate  for  a new 
banking  commission. 

In  his  book.  Regulatory  Le- 
viathan (CTA  Financial  Pub* 
Halting).  Dr  Taylor  acknowl- 
edges some  of  the  arguments 
for  the  FSA:  it  wffl  be  more 
efficient,  in  some  respects: 
will  give  consumers  one  point 
of  contact;  Improve  account- 
ability because  everyone 
knows  where  the  buck  stops; 

and  it  wffl  make  better  use  of 

human  resources- 
But  he  suggests  powerful 
• - -ultimately  tip  foe 
the  FSA. 


... .. — . 


One  of  the  main  problems 
will  be  the  fauge.fault-line  be- 
tween “systemic"  regulation 
— preventing  failures  among 
big  hqntc  and  other  institu- 
tions that  could  cause  a finan- 
cial meltdown  — ?mi  anti- 
fraud  and  anti-abuse 
regulation  designed  to  protect 
the  cousumer  and  other  par- 
ties in  the  market  place. 

Given  that  consumer-type 
issues  “form  the  steady  drum- 
beat of  political  attention", 
they  will  take  up  most  of  the 
FSA  top  management's  time, 
with  the  risk  ttwrt  systemic 
regulation  will  be  pushed  to 
the  margins. 


A 
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One*  It  wax  known  mm  LRU* 
Moscow,  In  dafarenc*  to 
tho  nriBtaney  of  its  woffcors. 
Wow  only  thogrss—d  orar 
waste  tips  show  Wnt  this 
was  ooco  home  to  tho  last 
pit  In  the  Rhondda  valley. 

Almost  eoven  yoara  after 
tracklayer  John  Sbowol 
[above)  ended  his  shift, 

marking  the  doeore  of 
MsaidycoBIwylntbo 
after  math  of  the  minors* 
strike,  tho  alto  has  bo  aw 
reclaimed  by  the  Welsh 
Development  Agency  to 
provide  a plant  (left)  for  the 
specialist  engineering 
group  Fanner. 

The  £7  mOil  on  factory, 
bunt  with  grant  aid  from  the 
Welsh  Office,  is  opened 
officiary  by  the  WDA  today. 
It  wlH  employ  about  540 
People. 

When  the  miners’ strike 
ended  in  March  1885, 
Maerdyte  750-strong  work 
force  marched  defiantly 
back  to  tho  ootHety  behind 
their  NUH  lodge  banner.  By 
the  time  the  pit  closed  In 
December 1 990 their 
number  had  dwindled  to 
300 — the  test  remnants  of 
a ISO-year-old  Industry 
that  once  employed  4OJ)00 
people  at  more  than  SO  pRs 
In  the  Rhondda. 
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Trans-World  in 
secret  talks 
about  Russian 
aluminium  deal 


Ian  King 


DAVID  Reuben,  the  billion- 
aire tsar  of  foe  Russian 
aluminium  industry,  is  bold- 
ing secret  talks  with  Billiton, 
one  Of  foe  world’s  biggest 
mining  companies,  over  a 
deal  with  his  Trans-World 
group. 

The  negotiations  are 
thought  to  centre  on  a poss- 
ible purchase  by  Billiton  of 
parte  of  Trans-Worid’s  alu- 
minium operations,  which  ac- 
count for  about  one-third  of 
production  in  Russia. 

Bffliton,  foe  former  base- 
metals  operation  of  South  Afri- 
can milting  group  Gencor,  is 
the  biggest  company  to  have 
floated  <hi  the  London  Stock 
Rrriumy  thra  year,  apart  from 
bunding  society  conversions. 
It  also  just  raised  a war-chest 
of  SI  J billion  recently  m the 
bond  market 

Trans- World,  which 

reported  global  sales  of 
*6  billion  (£3.5  billion)  last 
year,  is  understood  to  be  teen 
to  attract  a heavyweight  part- 
ner for  Its  operations  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  where  It 
has  Invested  $L5bfflion  but 
seen  its  activities  come  under 
attack  from  dements  in  the 
Russian  government 
Mr  Reuben,  who  was  boro 
in  Iraq  but  Has  British  citi- 
zenship, recently  clashed 
with  Russia’s  deputy  prime 
minister,  Anatoly  Kulikov, 
who  has  threatened  to  rena- 
tionalise  the  country’s  alu- 
minium Industry,  which  ac- 
counted for  85  per  cent  of 
world  production  last  year. 


American  Notebook 


Open  season 
on  Asian  banks 


Mark  Tran 


LIKE  ripe  plums,  Asia’s 
distressed  banks  are 
waiting  to  be  picked  off 
by  European  and  American 
financial  companies  seeking 
to  expand  Into  markets  once 
off  limits  to  foreign  banks. 

Thailand,  the  first  domino  to 
fall,  recently  allowed  foreign- 
ers to  own  majority  stakes  In 
its  banks  as  It  rebuilds  its 
shaky  financial  sector.  Citi- 
bank. America's  second  largest 
bank,  has  wasted  little  time  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  new 
rule.  It  is  poised  to  buy  a ma- 
jority stake  to  first  Bangkok. 
Thailand’s  seventh  largest 
bank.  If  the  deal  is  consum- 
mated, it  will  be  the  first  take- 
over of  a Thai  bank  by  a for- 
eign company. 

Unlike  the  US  and  Europe, 
the  economies  of  East  Asia 
shielded  their  banks  from  for- 
eign competition,  primarily 
for  political  reasons.  The  sys- 
tem of  crony  capitalism  In 
South  Korea,  Indonesia  and 
Thailand  meant  that  too  often 
politicians  used  national 
banks  as  personal  piggy 
banks.  Loans  were  extended 
to  friends  or  went  towards 
grandiose  nationalistic  pro- 
jects. Signs  of  trouble,  swept 
under  the  carpet,  are  begin- 
ning to  emerge. 

Asian  countries  have  been 
resisting  pressure  from  the 
US  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  expose 
their  banking  systems  to  for- 
eign competition  under  nego- 
tiations on  a global  open 
regime  for  financial  services. 

The  130  participating 
countries  set  themselves  a De- 
cember 12  deadline  for  an 
agreement  and  President 
Clinton  used  last  week's  Pa- 
cific Rim  summit  to  give  the 
deal  a last  push.  As  Thailand 
has  shown,  Asian  leaders 
have  little  choice  but  to  be 
more  accommodating  this 
time. 

The  last  time  such  mii« 
were  held  to  1995,  they  broke 
down  over  the  reluctance  of 
Malaysia,  Thailand  and  other 
Asian  countries  to  open  their 
banking  and  insurance  mar- 
kets to  foreign  investment 

SINCE  then,  more  liberal 
regimes  have  been  in- 
troduced, but  one  stick- 
ing point  involves  the  US  and 
Malaysia.  The  US  insists  that 
American  Insurance  compa- 
nies be  exempted  from  a Ma- 
laysian law'  requiring  that 
they  sen  portions  of  their  Ma- 
laysian operations  to  domes- 
tic interests. 

For  the  US,  this  smacks  of  a 
forced  divestiture  policy.  “We 
don’t  like  to  get  the  World 
Trade  Organisation  in  the  po- 
sition of  sanctioning  forced 
divestitures.  It’s  inconsistent 
with  our  idea  of  what  the 
WTO  should  stand  for,"  sold 
deputy  US  trade  representa- 
tive Jeffrey  Lang.  However, 
the  US  itself  has  come  under 
fire  for  being  unduly  influ- 
enced by  American  Interna- 
tional Group,  the  US  insur- 


ance group,  which  wants  to 
retain  too  per  cent  ownership 
of  Its  Malaysian  operation*. 

Asian  countries  may  balk 
at  ceding  ownership  of  a stra- 
tegic sector  to  foreigners  but 
they  have  even  less  room  fur 
manoeuvre  now  anil  only 
themselves  to  blame.  Those 
that  did  liberalise  interest 
rates,  credit  controls  and  In- 
terna! tonal  capital  flows, 
failed  to  upgrade  accounting 
and  reporting  standards, 
strengthen  the  legal  system, 
create  better  Incentives  for 
bankers  or  address  other  in- 
stitutional Issue;;. 

TO  MAKE  things  worse, 
many  governments 
foiled  to  screen  prospec- 
tive new  owners,  or  In  ensure 
that  banks  were  adequately 
capitalised  at  the  time  they 
were  privatised,  as  in  Mexico. 

Asian  governments  are  now 
taking  steps  to  promote 
greater  transparency  to  lure 
back  foreign  Investors.  Ma- 
laysia has  tightened  disclo- 
sure rules  and  last  month  Sin- 
gapore reported  the  level  of 
had  loans  carried  by  local 
banks.  Malaysia,  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines  have  all 
{fledged  to  meet  IMF  stan- 
dards for  data  disclosure  and 
dissemination.  But  this  Is  like 
closing  the  stable  door  after 
the  horse  has  bolted. 

The  international  financial 
institutions  must  also  bear 
some  blame  for  the  mess. 
They  urged  developing  econo- 
mies to  liberalise  their  bank- 
ing sectors  without  emphasis- 
ing enough  the  need  for  a 
proper  regulatory  framework. 
A feature  of  the  financial  cri- 
sis to  Asia  is  that  the  Fund 
and  foe  World  Bank  have 
been  caught  short  by  their 
lack  of  banking  expertise. 

They  have  scrambled  to 
bring  in  consultants  and  ac- 
countants but  it  has  not 
helped  that  the  Bank  Is  in  the 
throes  of  a reorganisation  in- 
volving a reshuffling  of  senior 
managers.  Both  foe  Fund  and 
foe  IMF  are  having  to  think 
hard  about  beefing  up  their 
expertise. 

World  Bank  experts  were 
not  caught  out  entirely  by  the 
Asian  crisis.  It  published  a 
study  in  September  with  the 
title:  Are  Financial  Sector 
Weaknesses  Undermining  foe 
East  Asian  Miracle.  But  It 
noted  the  danger  of  liberalisa* 
ticn  without  building  the  nec> 
essary  institutional  capacity. 

“Many  countries  have  done 
the  quick  and  easy  reforms 
first  However  justified  this  se- 
quence may  be  on  political 
grounds... it  undermines  the 
stability  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem," it  said.  If  Bank  experts 

were  aware  of  the  pitfalls  of  lib- 
eralisation without  the  neces- 
sary regulatory  back-up.  then 
multilateral  Institutions  and 
the  US  should  not  have  pressed 
so  hard  for  liberalisation. 

The  World  Bank  estimates 
that  non-porforming  loans 
across  Asia/faduding  Japan, 
could  amount  to  $600  billion 
(£360  billion).  The  IMF  has 
ccmto  to  the  rescue  of  Thailand. 
Indonesia  and  South  Korea, 
but  ft  cannot  shoulder  the  bur- 
den alone.  These  countries  will 
have  to  rely  mi  private  capital 
to  help  dean  up  the  mess  and 
that  means  opportunities  for 
Citibank,  ING  and  others. 

When  they  come  to  buy  fall- 
ing banks,  the  enfeebled  Asian 
tigers  will  be  positively  grate- 
ful instead  of  standing  on  sov- 
ereign pride. 


GrandMet  ends 
in  high  spirits 


This  week 


TwgrMay 


IN  A big  week  for  drinks 
companies.  Grand  Metro- 
politan should  report  a rise 
to  profit  from  £965  million  to 
£970  million-£99b  million  be- 
fore exceptionals- 
Tbe  figures  will  be  the  last 
before  GrandMet  merges  with 
Guinness  to  form  Diageo.  An- 
alysts expect  GrandMet  to 
report  good  underlying  per- 
formances from  Plllsbury, 
Burger  King,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Distillers  and  Vintners 
spirits  division. 

Bass's  profit  will  be  up 
about  8 per  emit  to  £725  mil- 
lion, Scottish  & Newcastle 
should  be  up  10  per  cent  to 


£217  million,  while  Imperial 
Tobacco  is  expected  to  make 

£312  million  — there  Is  no 

direct  comparison  because 
the  company  demerged  from 
Hanson  only  in  Fehroary. 

Nat  West  la  expected  to  com- 
plete the  sale  of  its  invest- 
ment banking  arm  this  week. 

For  the  rest:  Carlton  Com- 
munications should  be  up 
13  per  cent  to  £32G  million; 
General  Electric  2 per  cent  to 
£430  million;  Great  Universal 
Stores  7 per  cent  to  £243  mil- 
lion;  MHPC  7 per  cent  to 
£139.7  million;  siebe  17  per 
cent  to  £223  million;  Stage- 
coach 115  per  cent  to  £76  mil- 
lion. The  Bank  of  England’s 
monetary  policy  committee 
meets  this  week.  An  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  on 
Thursday  about  interest 
rates. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.40 
Austria  2023 
fialglum  5929 
Canada  203 
Cyprus  0.8438 
Danmark  lim 
Finland  8 78 


Prance  9.59 
Germany  2.0723 
Greece  *53.13 
Hong  Kong  12.59 
India  64.6B 
Ireland  1.1010 
Israel  5jB2 


fcaty  2£M 

Malta  0.83 
Netherlands  322 
New  Zealand  2. EG 
Norway  11.74 
Perusal  Sto.Tt 
Seudl  Arabia  8.18 


Simnlef  by  nwwm  Ban*  (mxdvtBng  tartan  mwe  and  Um  m»«Q. 


Singapore  24Z 
South  Mrlea  7-32 
Spain  2*i. *7 
Sweden  12.73 

SnfawfcndXaiB 

Turiury  311.6*0 
USA  1.6380 


Captain  courageous . . . Lawrence  DalLaglio  leads  by  example  with  a flying  tackle  on  South  Africa’s  Percy  Montgomery.  Brave  defending  was  the  sole  feature  of  an  England  side  who  have  gone  five  games  without  a win  photograph-,  tom  jenkins 

Robert  Armstrong  at  Twickenham  on  how  the  Springboks’  mastery  highlighted  England’s  shortage  of  quality  and  mistakes  in  selection  as  they  try  to  regroup  to  face  New  Zealand 

England  battling  against  the  tide 

Loss  of  Catt  intensifies 
gloom  after  record  defeat 

E 


NGLAND's  status 
as  second-class  citi- 
zens of  world  rugby 
, was  cruelly  under- 
I lined  by  an  em- 
phatic fpur-try  defeat  by  the 
Springboks  that  could  have 
been  far  more  severe. 

The  loss  of  their  most  posi- 
tive back  Mike  Catt  with  cuts 
and  concussion  which  ruled 
him  out  of  next  Saturday's 
game  against  New  Zealand 
compounded  England's  woes, 
once  again  highlighting  the 
dearth  or  eligible  fly-nalves 
in  domestic  rugbjt  The  Bath 
player  was  discharged  from 
hospital  yesterday. 

The  gloom  that  shrouded 
the  team  after  they  had  been 
outclassed  at  Twickenham 
will  be  difficult  to  shift  as 
they  prepare  for  an  exercise 
in  damage  limitation  against 
the  All  Blacks.  Apart  from 
brave  defending,  England  had 


very  little  to  offer  against  the 
tide  or  green  and  gold  that  all 
but  swept  away  the  hosts  in 
an  Intimidating  second  half. 

It  was  England’s  biggest 
home  defeat  in  points  con- 
ceded and  their  fifth  succes- 
sive game  without  a win, 
their  worst  sequence  since 
1984.  Fortress  Twickenham 
has  lost  the  aura  of  the  early 
Nineties;  this  year  England 
have  won  only  one  home 
game,  against  Wales.  Clearly 
the  habit  of  losing  is  as  easy 
to  acquire  as  it  is  difficult  to 
reverse. 

Clive  Woodward  maintains 
that  he  has  a limited  pool  of 
Test-standard  players  from 
which  to  pick  a team  capable 
of  taking  on  the  best  Never- 
theless the  England  coach  has 
not  always  made  best  use  of 
those  players;  for  instance 
Tim  Rodber,  a genuine  big- 
match  player,  ought  to  have 


-been  selected  a week  ago  for 
the  Springboks  game  Instead 
of  being  required  to  play  in 
last  Tuesday's  A match 
against  New  Zealand,  in 
which  he  suffered  concussion. 
What  a waste  of  resources. 

"We  ran  out  of  legs  in  the 
second  halt”  Woodward  ad- 
mitted. "I  was  trying  to  get 
fresh  people  on  but  every- 
thing seemed  to  go  against  us 
and  we  lost  a bit  of  compo- 
sure. The  penalty  count  (12 
against)  was  horrendous, 
which  really  annoyed  me  be- 
cause our  forwards  went 
pretty  welL  The  consequences 
of  giving  away  penalties  — 
loss  of  field  position  which 
led  to  South  African  scores  — 
are  there  for  the  players  to 
see  on  the  video." 

Apart  from  Rodber,  Eng- 
land desperately  missed  Mar- 
tin Johnson,  whose  one- 
match  ban  for  punching 


deprived  the  team  of  a Lion 
who  understands  how  to  put 
Springboks,  on  the  back  foot. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  South 
Africa’s  Mark  Andrews 
would  have  given  such  a tow- 
ering line -out  performance 
had  Johnson  been  there.  As  it 
was,  Danny  Grewcock  and 
Garath  Archer,  who  were 
both  disadvantaged  by  Rich- 
ard Cockerill's  poor  throw- 
in,  did  their  most  effective 
work  In  the  rucks  and  mauls 
as  the  Boks  .rolled  forward - 
Woodward,  force  majeure. 
will  have  to  pick  the  North- 
ampton fly-half  Paul  Grayson 
for  the  New  Zealand  game, 
and  Richard  Butland  of  Bath 
is  likely  to  be  a bench  replace- 
ment. Neither  has  played 
more  than  a handful  of  com- 
petitive games  for  his  dub 
this  season  though  both  have 


looked  fresh  and  committed 
in  their  representative  ap- 
pearances. Grayson  had  little 
ball  to  work  with  after  he 
came  on  as  a substitute  for 
Catt  in  the  second  half. 

Elsewhere  England  have 
hard  choices  to  make.  Ade- 
dayo  Adebayo  has  been  the 
only  wing  to  establish  a con- 
sistent physical  presence  yet 
the  Bath  player  was  inexpli- 
cably dropped  for  the  South 
Africa  game.  If  Phil  de  Gian- 
vffle,  who  was  sidelined  be- 
cause of  a twisted  ankle, 
proves  his  fitness,  the  Bath 
centre  should  be  recalled 
alongside  Will  Greenwood. 

It  promises  to  be  a dose  call 
at  No.  8 between  Richard  Hill 
and  Chris  Sheashy,  a substi- 
tute for  the  last  25  minutes. 
Hill  has  been  put  in  an  invidi- 
ous position  since  losing  his 


The  Premiership  competition’s 
uneven  quality  raises  questions 
about  its  value  to  England!.  The 
Super  1 2 is  light-years  ahead 


No.  7 shirt  to  Nefl.  Back,  who 
was  outstanding  in  attack  and 
defence,  proving  he  is  a Test 
open-side  of  rare  quality. 
Lawrence  DalLaglio  also  en- 
hanced his  reputation  with  a 
formidable  work-rate. 

Woodward  made  pertinent 
points  about  the  self-defeating 
structure  of  English  competi- 
tions which  foster  Celtic  and 
overseas  talent  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  home-grown 
product  Unless  more  Rngland- 
qoalified  players  gain  experi- 
ence by  participating  In  the 
European  Cup,  the  Rugby 
Football  Union  will  struggle  to 
put  together  a team  good 
enough  to  complete  in  the  first 
division  of  Test  rugby. 

The  Premiership  clubs 
want  to  expand  the  top  div- 
ision from  12  to  14  dubs, 
which  would  Increase  the  ag- 
gregate of  Englishmen  per- 
forming at  the  top  level,  yet 
the  uneven  quality  of  the 
competition  raises  questions 
about  its  value  to  England. 
As  every  Sky  TV  subscriber 
knows,  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere Super  12  tournament 
is  light-years  ahead  of  any- 
thing Europe  has  to  offer. 

England  must  put  their 


anxieties  about  player  devel- 
opment to  one  side  and  focus 
on  the  searching  examination 
they  face  from  the  AQ  Blacks. 
Last  week  John  Hart,  the  New 
Zealand  coach,  continued  to 
admonish  England  for  their 
"disrespectful"  attitude  to  the 
haka,  that  potent  symbol  of 
the  All  Blacks'  challenge; 
now  England  have  to  dig  deep 
into  their  own  wounded  psy- 
che to  find  the  means  to  stop 
the  next  teAn  gliding  inexora- 
bly into  an  embarrassing 
rout 

ACOMWfa  ■toiillfc  Try,  Qrmnttx*. 
MHw  CU  2.  Sami  Africa:  Trim 
Garvey.  Snyman.  Andrews.  Swonepoel. 
rmrnwlwsi  Honn»ll  2.  Montgomery. 
Piiwm  Hoo  mil. 

KM □ LAND,  Marry  (Baih)r  Baatlar 
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(Wasps),  Maos  (Sale);  Catt  (Batn; 
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(Northampton);  Leonard  (Harlequins). 
Coafcetm,  Harford)  (bom  Leicester). 
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Heavy  heart . . . DalLaglio 
feels  the  weight  of  defeat 


Lee  Westwood  completes  champagne  year 


David  Davies  in  Melbourne  sees  the  Briton 
beat  Norman  to  take  the  Australian  Open 


IN  a sensational  end  to  an 
awfully  long  season  Lee 
Westwood  beat  the  world 
No.  1 Greg  Norman  at  the 
fourth  extra  hole  of  a sudden- 
death  play-off  to  win  the  Aus- 
tralian Open  here  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan club  yesterday. 

It  was  Westwood’s  third  win 
in  five  consecutive  weeks  of 
playing,  during  which  time  be 
has  won  £538276  and  taken 
his  overall  earnings  this  sea- 
son to  £930,993.  But  better 
than  the  money  have  been  the 
wins  themselves,  all  achieved 
against  good  Gelds  and  with  a 
quiet  authority  that  has  be- 
come his  trademark. 

Victories  in  the  Volvo  Mas- 
ters in  Spain,  the  Visa  Tai- 
heiyo  Masters  in  Japan  and 
now  this  prestigious  trophy 
that  was  first  played  for  in' 
1904  confirm  him  as  a global 
player  of  immense  promise. 

He  now  has  a play-off  record 
of  3-0,  having  won  sudden 
deaths  in  the  Scandinavian 
Masters  and  the  Visa  event  in 
1996,  whereas  Norman  has  lost 
play-offs  for  ail  four  major 
championships  during  a 
career  in  which  be  has  rarely 
fulfilled  his  obvious  talent  He 
is,  though,  ranked  as  the  best 
player  in  the  world  and  over  a 
period  of  5'/i  hours  Westwood 


faced  him  man  to  man  and 

stared  him  down. 

Moreover,  Westwood  beat  a 
man  who  desperately  wanted 
to  win.  It  would  have  been 
Norman's  sixth  Australian 
Open,  matching  the  record  of 
Jack  Nicklaus,  and  third  on 
the  trot  matching  the  record 
of  Ossie  Plckworth,  the  only 
man  to  have  done  it  Instead 
Westwood  became  the  first 
Briton  to  win  since  the  Honor- 
able Michael  Scott  an  amateur 
of  course,  won  the  Inaugural 
event  and  again  in  1907. 

The  24-year-old  from  Work- 
sop could  hardly  contain  his 
delight  He  first  of  all  phoned 
home  and  spoke  to  his  mother 
who.  as  she  has  on  all  six  occa- 
sions that  Westwood  has  won. 
burst  into  tears.  He  then 
phoned  his  manager,  Chubby 
Chandler,  In  Knutsfbrd  and 
said:  ‘1  think  you're  about  to 
miss  the  best  night  of  my  life. 
How  much  Dom  Perignon  can 
yon  drink  in  one  night?" 

Westwood,  one  behind  at  the 

start  of  the  day,  was  two  be- 
hind with  two  to  play.  But  Nor: 
man  whipped  his  drive  left 
into  the  trees  at  die  17th  to 
drop  a shot,  hit  his  second  to 
the  18th  short  and  right  — a 
frequent  felling  — and  pro- 
ceeded to  three-putt  from  60 


feet  There  were  echoes  of  1979, 
the  year  that  Norman  lost  the 
tide  to  Jack  Newton  at  this 
course  and  on  that  green  by 
three-putting. 

Both  men  finished  on  274.  14 
under  par.  The  play-off  was 
conducted  over  the  17th  and 
18th  and  at  the  17th  first  time 
round  Norman  leaked  his 
second  into  the  right-hand 
greenslde  bunker.  But  he  got 
up  and  down  for  a par.  At  the 
18th  Westwood,  with  a 50- 
footer  from  just  off  the  green, 
hit  a superb  putt  which  clat- 
tered Into  the  pin  hill  on  but 
rebounded  to  sit  on  the  rim. 

Off  they  went  to  the  17th 
again,  driven  in  carts,  and 
Norman  stopped  the  buggy 
some  50  yards  from  the  tee  and 


Westwood . . . 'ecstatic' 


walked  the  remainder.  If  he 
was  hoping  to  irritate 
Westwood,  who  was  already 
them  he  was  wasting  his  time 
for  foe  Englishman  Ignores 
such  distractions.  Norman 
found  the  same  bunker  with 
his  second  shot  but  this  tima 
almost  holed  the  recovery,  and 
they  had  to  play  the  18th  a 
second  time. 

Norman,  who  had  played 
scrappily  hi  regulation  time, 
hit  his  drive  into  a banker  but 
did  wen  to  hit  his  five-iron  out 
of  it,  205  yards  an  to  the  green. 
Westwood,  safely  on  in  two. 
putted  up  to  two  feet  and  then 
Norman,  from  20  feet,  hit  the 
putt  Car  too  hard  and  ran  it 
three  feet  past  The  return  putt 
was  plainly  pushed,  it  hit  do 
part  of  the  hole  and  that  was 
the  Australian's  last  chance. 
Westwood  holed  out  confi- 
dently and  quickly. 

"To  win  a trophy  with  so 
many  great  names  an  it,"  he 
said,  "well.  I'm  just  ecstatic.” 

Norman’s  name  is  there 
along  with  those  of  Nicklaus, 
Gary  Player,  Tom  Watson. 
Peter  Thomson,  Arnold 
Palmer.  Bobby  Locke  and 
Gene  Sarazen.  "I  enjoy  play- 
offs." said  Westwood.  The 
pressure  is  off.  The  worst  you 
can  be  is  second.  And  anyway 
Greg  had  everything  to  lose 
today.  He  was  the  leader,  he 
was  expected  to  win  and  he 
was  in  front  of  his  own  crowds. 
That  makes  it  very  difficult" 


No  easy  way  out . . ; but  Westwood  makes  Hght  work  of  a bunker  at  the  Metropolitan  Chib  yesterday 
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the  heights 
onSuny  Bay 


Chris  lUwUm 


SIR  PETER  O’SULLE- 
VAN'b  final  hour, 
Graham  Bradley’s  fin- 
est; the  1997  Hennessy 
Cognac  Gold  Cup  at  Newbury 
on  Saturday  win  linger  long 
in  the  memory  as  one  of  the 
special  races. 

It  wfll  be  remembered  for 

the  consummate  eaii»»r  aw^ 
the  reluctant  Caller,  for  0*Sul- 
levan’s  gasp  and  Bradley's 
miraculous  recovery. 

Rarely  can  a horse  have  hit 
a fence  as  hard  as  Suny  Bay 
when  he  rooted  the  fourth 
and  got  away  with  it.  That  he 
survived  was  down  to  the 
jockey,  whose  balancing  act 
would  have  done  justice  to 

Rlonrim. 

“It's  the  only  Tniftfofrft  he’s 
ever  made,"  said  Bradley. 
"He  put  in  an  extra  stride  and 
guessed.  I was  lucky.  There 
would  have  been  no  way  back 
if  the  reins  had  gone  over  bis 
head  instead  of  cateHi r>g  hie 
right  ear." 

It  was  a monster  blunder, 
but  incredibly  seemed  to  take 
nothing  out  of  the  grey 
chaser,  who  had  soon  moved 
back  into  the  lead  and  pro- 
ceeded to  jump  with  a fault* 
less  fluency  matched  only  by 
Barton  Bank. 

Tbe  ll-year-old  Barton 
Bank  who.  swinging  for  home 
was  going  just  as  well  as  Suny 
Bay.  ran  the  race  of  his  life 
carrying  list  131b  and  trying 
to  give  the  winner  51b.  He  was 
beaten  13  lengths  in  the  end, 
but  it  was  a gallant  effort  in 
cloying  ground  which  one 
would  normally  expect  to  an- 
chor the  top  weights. 

For  a stride  or  two  as  they 
came  into  the  home  straight 
those  nearer  the  bottom  of  tbe 
handicap,  Time  For  A Run 
and  Trying  Again,  threat- 
ened, but  neither  was  able  to 
mount  a serious  challenge 
Trying  Again  patently  foiled 
to  stay  the  trip. 

Bradley  and  Suny  Bay,  ac- 
companied by  bis  dazzlingly, 
yellow-coated  trainer  Charlie 
Brooks,  returned  to  a raptur- 
ous reception.  For  Brooks. 


who  had  watched  the  race 
finm  the  middle  of  tbe  track, 
it  had  been  an  intensely 
nerve-wracking  experience. 

"1  went  into  the  middle  so 
that  people  wouldn't  talk  to 
me,  but  that  didn’t  really 
work,”  said  Brooks.  “When  I 

Saw  him  bit  flw  fnnrtl,  my 
heart  stopped  and  from  then 
on  I couldn't  watch  another 
jump. 

“This  is  a very  good  horse 
and  well  take  on  One  Man  in 
the  King  George  at 
WeTI  know  after  three  days 
how  he's  come  out  of  the  race. 
One  Man  might  be  foster,  but 
sometimes  a battler  can  win. 

“Brad  has  got  to  take  most 
of  the  credit  — and  to  thhrk  I 
was  saying  he  should  retire 
last  summer! 

“I  think  he’s  been  one  of 
those  unlucky  jockeys  — last 
year  he  would  have  fallen  oft 
But  the  luck's  ehangpd  He’s  a 
loyal,  really  ni«»  man  and  de- 
serves it” 

Bradley,  37,  mused  that 
when  he  last  won  the  Hen- 
nessy. on  Brega wn  15  years 
ago,  Tony  McCoy,  the  cham- 
pion jockey,  was  still  In  short 
trousers. 

“The  reason  that  I’ve  been 
able  to  keep  going  Is  because 
of  advice  1 had  from  Michael 
Dickinson  when  1 was  start- 
ing,” be  mrpaainod  “He  told 
me  never  to  ride  bad  horses  if 
1 could  help  it  They  do  in 
your  confidence  and  do  in 
your  bottle. 

"Generally  speaking.  I’ve 
done  that  and  I’ve  been  quite 
happy  riding  about  300  horses 
a season  Instead  of  the  800  or 
so  that  you  need  to  win  the 

ffhampinnahif  " 

O’SuXLevan,  of  course,  has 
had  an  even  longer  innings. 

! journalistic  and  broad- 
casting career  has  spanned  50 
years;  this  refined,  dignfflad 
man  with  the  perfectly 
timbred  voice  bag  done  so 
much  to  promote  racing’s 
popularity  with  the  public. 

It  was  highly  appropriate  at 
the  end  of  it  all  that  Bradley 
should  present  him  with  a 
magnum,  of  ehampagna  ftiim 
the  jockeys.  One  supreme  pro 
honouring  another. 


Leader  of  the  pack . . . Suny  Bay,  partnered  by  Graham  Bradley,  sets  the  pace  in  the  Hennessy  Gold  Cup  at  Newbury  photo.- juuan  hskee  rt.au  sport 


Istabraq  produces  a Champion  display 


ISTABRAQ,  trained  by  Al- 
dan O'Brien,  was  clipped 
to  5-1  favourite  for  the 
Champion  Hurdle  by  Soil's 
after  iiwW«g  all  to  win  the 
Hatton’s  Grace  Hurdle  over 
two  and  a half  mOfs  at 
Fairyhonse  yesterday, 
writes  Chris  Hankins. 

The  five-year-old  hurdled 
brUBanfiy  in  the  hands  of 
Charlie  Swan  to  score  un- 
challenged from  Cockney 


I Lad,  the  winner  of  his  three 
I previous  races. 

“I  couldn’t  have  been 
| happier  with  him  — the 
j fester  the  gallop  the  better 
! he  Jumps,”  said  Swan  of  the 
1 Sadler’s  Wells  colt,  for-  j 
merly  trained  on  the  Flat 
by  John  Gosdezu 
O’Brien  commented:  “He 
Mass  the  soft  and  his  next 
race  win  be  the  Festival  i 
Hurdle  at  Leopardstown's  . 


Christmas  fixture.”  Ista- 
braq was  fairing  his  win- 
ning sequence  to  seven  and 
has  been  beaten  only  once 
over  timber. 

That  was  on  his  debut 
last  season,  but  it  Is  worth 
pointing  out  that  all  but 
two  of  his  wins  have  come 
Over  more  than  the  Cham- 
pion Hurdle  distance  of  two 
miles.  At  Cheltenham  last 
season  he  won  the  Royal 


SunAlliance  Hurdle  over 
two  miles  and  five  finiongs. 

Shadow  Leader,  winner 
of  the  Supreme  Novice  Hur- 
dle and  file  Scottish  Cham- 
pion Hurdle,  is  second  best 
In  the  betting  at  6-1,  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  reigning 
champion  Make  A Stand  at 
8-1. 

Ramnnrtfan,  drth  fjj  last 

season’s  Champion  when  a j 
novice,  was  trimmed  to 


16-1  from  20's  after  win- 
ning the  Gerry  Fell  den 
Hurdle  at  Newbury'  on  Sat- 
urday. He  continues  to  im- 
prove and  scored  impres- 
sively by  13  lengths  from 
I'm  Sopposm. 

David  Nicholson,  his 
trainer,  has  the  Christmas 
Hurdle  at  Kempt  on.  where 
be  is  unbeaten  in  two  runs, 
as  tbe  first  major  objective 
for  this  entire  by  Salse. 


Ask  Me 
Later  to 
provide 
answer 


Ron  Co* 

ASK  ME  LATER,  three 
lengths  runner-up  to  Mr 
Mulligan  at  Ayr  when 
he  had  absolutely  no  chance 
! ai  the  weights,  can  show  that 
effort  was  not  a complete 
fluke  by  winning  the  Macbet 
Champion  H;u»Iicap  Chase  at 
Kelso  today. 

Whereas  he  had  to  carry 
nearly  4st  above  his  correct 
murk  in  the  Sean  Graham  at 
Ayr,  Ask  Me  Later  has  been 
l greatly  favoured  by  a Z!lb  rise 
: in  the  weights  for  this  after- 
noon’s contest. 

i Sue  Bntdburne's  eight-year- 
I old  is  no  doubt  flattered  by 
! hi*  proximity  to  Mr  Mulligan, 

! who  sunh'nl  a bad  blunder 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  doing  a 
j great  deal  out  in  front-  But  he 
i deserves  credit  for  pulling 
j well  dear  qT  Beachy  Head  in 
' what  was  a truly-run  nice, 
i Ask  Me  Later  (2.20) 

| shapes  as  though  thLs  mam 
I then  trip  of  three  and  a half 
mill's  will  suit  him.  and  he 
can  make  the  must  of  the  ixilb 
he  receives  from  Lambuum 
nmler  H 111  walk. 

An  attractive  card  at  Kelsu 
should  see  useful  hurdler 
Young  Kenny  (1.20)  make  a 
successful  transition  to  fences 
in  the  Jack  Britton  Memorial 
Novice  Chase.  He  has  always 
looked  the  sort  to  do  well  over 
(lie  major  obstacles. 

Led  gen  dry  Line  (12,50) 
can  pay  a compliment  to  his 
Ayr  conqueror  French  Holly, 
and  Seamus  Durack  will  be 
hoping  to  hike  another  step 
towards  llie  amateur  riders* 
title  by  winning  the  last  race 
on  Global  Legend  (3J0). 

This'ex-Irish  seven-year-old 
shaped  like  a certain  ftiture 
winner  when  narrowly 
beaten  by  Glen  bower  in  simi- 
lar company  at  Weiherby, 

At  Folkestone,  Nicky  Hen- 
derson’s Melody  Maid  (1.30) 
can  get  her  hurdling  career 
off  to  a flying  start.  She 
showed  smart  form  In 
National  Hunt  Flat  races  last 
season,  culminating  In  a cred- 
itable sixth  behind  Arctic 
Camper  In  the  valuable 
bumper  at  Punchestown  in 
April. 


Kelso  with  form  guide  and  ratings 


Folkestone  Jackpot  card 


uagmuDo 

Yotng  Knojr 
Unpack  Lady 
Aik  Me  Later  (nb) 
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UqMtanxUnfeK  DataKfaig  (2.001  M Bofen,  WBe  226  nfles.  Tara  Gaia  (3.3Q  J 
IMIe.  Gwent  213  rite.  PBflnyiwa  C3J30)  Mss  V VkWams,  Hereford  201  Mas.  Bold  Acre 
GLOOf  J Bwfcy.  Start  198  Met  JtacDel  Prtar  <3.05  P Meft*.  Srnma  184  mass.  Keep 
Me  In  Mnd  £.0C|  & Mxkfcdente  (230)  N iMctiefl.  Dorset  iBi  mles.  Kinmi  long  (LOG)  A 
Caral.  Hereftxd  180  mles.  Over  the  Weter  (1309.  Secret  Hd  & 3nmarpha  (300}  RAtar. 
Donat  167  odte. 

Seven  day  wtaoKE  None. 

Bteteerati  tint  tow:  None.  Vfcorat  tone. 

Rpres  in  tractate  after  horea'B  name  denote  days  stnea  ost  auttag.  F,FteL 


AOBKDE  GQMHHDNAL  JOCKEYS’  NOVICE  HURDLE 

2m  611 1 0yOs  £2.280  (5  declared) 

'======13B 


9 9 BRIDGE  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

AiVV2m  61 1 70yds  £2.448  (8  declared) 

401  HH.73  wan TCk-U-D IIM  p) 

«B  m-6  CtaekrCMritofiejuU'nwS-11-j  D U^r 

4U  S1M3  tarn  Bexar  (to  JSUW4&-1IM?  J tens  Pt 

404  00EU6- ltoBtttti(2rtNCafafcii»-1(V-17  ■ _ ---6  Mil 

4BS  /IP  £6  Mr  mi  te  Data*  p6)  3 ia*Y  H-W-11  tMffl 

4K  y<E?oternto»«ja=n«m-KM  CummSm 

m oimi  jiwnf-ut-T  .... - - J Smm 

m oii&s  eocwxtfxw  mm*)  wen  mm  - teteMMM 

Mb?  KClUdm  4-1  hen  uv. »-?  Cwk.  1 1-C  Ito  BrraBr.  S-t  kfan  It  Dad*,  tai 

Czar.  P»  Poor.  3>-i  tondsw. 


W 1 On  MBMJOtaO  MO-U 

may  wbwbh(mqogiM 6-10-12 — — 

&fl  pi)  R Ron*  4-10-7 

4-6  Ocean,  2-1  Eot  Fean.  7-1  MO— A16-1  Cmm.S-'  Stefaij 


9 99BJGGW  tax  MARES’  ONLY 
OaOVIOPBt  NATIONAL  HUNT  HA 


4 OA^WNOWCE  HURDLE  (IWAUFlHq 

■ eOV2m if  110yds £2.406 fit  declared} 


B23-  Mtew  BO  PR  mow  6-11-0  .. 
son-  GcWn  Jrii  w j s Mom  4-TT-O 


6-11-0  


ae3w»BdjWTOw»5-n-o_ _ _ - 

pan  0»*r7te»Wr<ZSfR<*tw*-ri-fl -A  Jttntqi 

0 Fate  Bn  ft*0  aerwod  5-1V-D  J ****** 

6026-  Omt CaeUjMBMPIrwi 5-11-0 IMg 

6 Sport Crwt  « sfie Hw  6-11-0 — -~_B  ** 

pi-fa  tub  to  ■teni)MJFW»»  5-n-o — ■ - — - r — 

10+  Tap  MU  tm  n J Gftrt  6-11-0 

05?  tan  CX*  pm  KUM  5-W-O C U.4,1 

6-10-0 1 UAHOgKM 

WUr  ited.  WUptemS-i  team  Bm.  s-i  a«n  Cm  bouIm*  b-i  nvi  im  0WB» 

o*5S,  iwMra*  20-1  am  cm  33-i  bmum 


«#V0P»  NATIONAL  HUNT  HAT  RACE 

2m  If  1 10yds  £1.235  (14  dcriared) 

146  X 

MMNk  JUUJ  4-ii -i'  -- 

tea  h>  MMJi’raiAw  6-11-0 

5 Om  te  tfea  Bn  {511 C tijit.  4-11-0  - . 

4 DMpCfih*  fMB  (Bf)  JK16-11-D  M 

*0  DwWHOsBr  08)  I'ttJcrti  4-11-0  . - 

mnirTn'ir  » 1>  ^ ..  J 

0 MRMfai  047)1  OUauoS-ll-f'  . J 

b'4  ? UntTi  Ccun*4  [Cl  U WH'  ..  S*Mt 

SfemCUiirtJ-iH  . ........  J 

■Ditaw ru.ifcnf-ii-0  _ . . — 

PlMi-dM  ifca  V CA.1U  4-11  0 . 

Bmn  PMctla  J 0TL2  V i i ji 

-to 

/■OIWpCDaO-Jloni'A  Ina-  Ci.icri.  11-?tamttft  to-1  Oah  ttattn  M 
to.  10-IPmnrw  if-i UnctakiM*,. awnRiru 


. — A Untei 
. -IBnRP) 
M A MmMH 

Liroea 

..  e uwi 


Worcester  runners  and  riders 


it  i1  sra 


DSPETCHLEY  NOVICE  HURDLE 

2m  41  £2,408  i5  derbred) 


#2m  41  £2.408  j5  dertorafl 

KJT-1  (CD)  !>r*ar*w  6-11-3  .. 

Ml  MMg  (1*  vk  h ursi  fr-io-w  

23  M IM  MM*  (H)  Knits  *-10-10  ... 

D01M6Mlf(JNCJ«-  f-l>-iO  ..  . 

0044?  Mflk»  Ro4tite  P0$  J itifc  S-W-1P 

: i-r iMt f«in  9-2 Kvji&-  i^uiutflMnte  .'ip-iiDnv.A-titetelr 


9 4 9 MALVERN  HANDICAP  CHASE 

in  I W2m  £3,041 15  dcclaiddl 


JA  jM  9HUSH0CK  HAIffiS'  ONLY  NOVICE  HURDLE 

I £2,425  (6  declared) 


t**TW2m  £2,425  (6  tedaraS 

1 H U ftttouW  4-11-0 BM 

ltettB|ll»ff»7?6fe*ip»4-T0-7 JJ 

4®MtePteSRW  6-10-7 R*MhS 

TO  fUJP  Hitts  4-HK? Bite 

54340  IS JHki  (0)  KBBW  5-10-7 J 

BUSH*  teteiflih  C Mds  6-10-7 V 

7-4  H iten  BM  Sm.  1 M JW  JBM.  S-1  fiitete  16-1MB  (toe 


ground  — ha  wfll  never 
on  firm  again* 


Trainer  watch 


Id  9T0TE  MVRX  CHAS  (QUALffTBO 

■1  w 2m  4fnQyds  £3,150  (4  declared) 


again  at  7^0  this  morning. 


newbfinwtodey — 1 


1 /W21-  Bute* W Opi C IM) B-IMT2  -- «■ 

2 33512-  eMteBgumi) (BB D Ptmhffl 5-W-121 *. 

3 /TWJ  Eanol  Tfldc  10-10-12 — ; ( 

4 P201VMk«mte<PtoDtkteMB-10-l2 ■« 

Mteg: M EMW#*. r l-B  DHHB  H*  6-1  As*.  l2-l&0BdT«e 


4k  J|/VIHNANDTHSINHCM.TRAHSLATWNSIfCAPIMttHE 

I teHVan  4f  £2,756 14  dedaraf) 

* 2in4MdBwGtenrMPR«MM6-l1-lD  ? 1 

2 2ffV2*epteJteeW(U|J>fcW55-»-U-„ — v- =i 

S IPSff  AM  Ml  B pert  6 UcCart  6-10-12  - 

< soafr  CwtttBteriffJrtwcnie-MW 

MteWWteMtePfc7-4MbtWOMr.6-1AMMl.a-1  Cm  QbM 


Wb  I w 2m  £3,041 15  declared) 

1 511-11  pt vupf  ’-v-r  Mr  i W4dM  an 

2 !T3iM>  BiBto  TMtrtrtA'-KtoaS-ir  e R AIM  * 

a na  teeiitarfiaNrtRfic.'7-ii-ir jam 

« ago  innate  tm  w r ut<?.  s-  n-7  iumMi 

5 MP3TJ  DwBaBaC3jp>Hlvwesll-lP-f Iltaorop)* 

Stewa  inamfc  64  f-i  u»  Imrj  )M  Rmom  20-i  teas  JM 


9 Jk  9HffiATHaBY5  'STARS  OF  TOMORROW 
Wn**W  NATIONAL  HUNT  MAIDEN  RAT  RACE 

2m  £1,319  (8  declared) 

1 3 MrteapnioUaKMI-li . J BUM  (71 

2 tertwnmpr  ji«s-n-s  .attamMB 

1 3 teotei  GM  DM  gB)  t,  Mte  4-11-5  B State  m 

4 P-MMJtekBSOimJwa!  6-11-5 R Item  « 

5 (KtaztafempNrHUtS-U-S talWterm 

9 ..  . _ taJttndffi 

7 S-  N|S  Mq  (20)  i t*r  wi-5  terlHtetert 

6 tetanlllUUsMUd»;M14>  . _ L CtataM  (S) 


rpabway,  J Fowter  to  □ &fe£8i: . 
PfeBwtame,  J wash  to  N 
tCdsa:  Nora.  Mtonasten  None. 


Bttttna  Subs  Gumbugsson  (Thompson  75),  MM.  BeenHay. 
Johansen,  PhOlps. 

IMMa  Subs  NmMe.  Earle.  SabaMon.  HoaW,  Ctarte. 
BookodPony. 

atianitimm.  22.703  BelMwaJT  Winter  (Stocfripn-on-Toea) 


»*i  m 

If!  : %. i .*» .£*£  Sltajsridaa*.! 

Chelsea  Sute  Fte  (M  Hughes  79).  Crittenden  (Zola  86). 
Lambourtte,  VfaB,  KKcheocfc-BoofeBcf  Sinclair,  M Hughes, 
DIMaOeo. 

Derby -Subs  Burton  (WHnchopo  62),  Hunt  (Baiano  77),  DPoweB 
(Yaws  77).  HouK.  Sute.  Batted  Stwrtdga,  Cad^.  D Powefl. 
>34.544  nolonseUDRenrio(gitffteld) 


Rjriong*.  73 


(1)2 


Hal  39 


• f1)1 


Coventry  City 
Leicester  City 


(0)  0 Crystal  Palace  (0)  t 

(1)  2 Newcastle  United  (1)  2 

' ' ' ' ASB  17.736.  MSWMsfiltaeon  (Stock: 


Brace.  Abies.  Marsden.  McCarthy.  Robinson. 
Fiatote.  Hughes  (Mdlora  70).  CdOoeiDortki 
88V  Sub  (not  uud):  F>ul 
Piilwsmlk  Knlgtq.  Port  tck.  Thomson. 
McLougbln.  manned.  Awtoro,  Haft  Stepson 
i.ASsn 


4 y*~ 


1 » ,'--vtr  «...«* ’bsbkhb&v 


-•■Trrrra , • .«•  *7?I 


IT* 


. :rfi»>ssK*«(r?iU‘: a:  ■*  ^.yiwr^x :: 

fes*M\-:ife 


>'•  • .it.:  ,}v?f  • • • .Ltp  .-r  . S 


iradford  —(1)9 
Sttfftar  13.48 


Jlamy75 

icrtyWaM.Drayer.cr  Kano. 
Kumar.  YchkIb.  Moon.  Lawrence,  Pepper. 


Stolnar.  McOInlg.Marray.  Site  tool  teed* 


Stake,  onrioa. 

cay  MonhaO.  Segura,  Brash. 
BoSanay,  Scott,  Jackson,  Mama  (Forties  78). 
Ftartr.  Roberts.  MflHgaaFugMomd.  Subs  (not 
uaadt  Newman,  Kanan 

18.837.  Bab  P R Richards  (Praam). 


01* 


□anon  7. 83 
MMUKaaBatim.  Ptdrtpe. 

Edmondson.  Dyson,  Morrison.  aray.Dston. 
Home.  Sawt  AlUaon,  Johnson.  Saba  (not 
load):  Eduards.  Payfen,  BurnaO. 

).Dm. 

ftaslloo.  Jepeon  Swan, 
mb* JDaigSaban.  Site  (not 
used*  Woodward.  Rigby. 

Ara  n.928.  nab  a laws  (WhMoy  8syV 


■ mo 


NottmPor- 

Campbanas 

■ MMgra.  StodcaalL  TartecoL 
WUtama.  Mowbray.  Candy.  Dyer.  Holland. 


mi 


Joiuwon  (Naylor  631. 5cowcrolt,L*gg.  Subs 

Id  p MaM 


(not  used):  Manila.  MRaon. 

Beseem.  LyMa.  Rogers. 


fSute  Sottuedt  (McABstnr  38).  Haworth  (Boland  77). 
Hodman,  Ughtbouma,  CTNaD.  Soaked  Shew.  Wfltame. 
LatoeetM-SutH  Aiphend,  Camptefl,  Ctaridgo.  WBson.  Watts. 
Booted  Keler. 

» 18.309  Referee  M J Bodenham  (East  Looe) 


CtyrtllteibcegUbganfthpyer  lSj,  Zahar  (Roberts 4$. 
6rtten  fadouano  57).  Nash.  Itart.  Booted  WMiunL 
■aoacMOe  Subs  Lee  (Bnnes  6^.  Smicek.  Crawford.  Abed. 
Hut**®-  Sooted  Batty,  Poacock.  L««p 
AtteMlance  2BJJ85  Referee  M ARBey  (Leeds) 


Cooper,  Cbaaa.  Hekla,  am.  damns.  Van 
Hooildoi ' _ 


Itdooa.  CampbalL  BartYflUana.  Subs  (not 
aeadVWoan. 

Alb  17fiB0.  H 


Alb  17.IIW.  im*i  H Paaraon  (PeMftea  V 
(Ilf  WJUL 


-WO 


Everton  (0)  0 Manchester  United  (1)  4 

Tottenham  Hotspur  (0)  2 Blackburn  Rovers  (0)  O 

'.  ■..#/.  1 ’ • .!<•*"  .'  ***** ~ •_ • 


_BacK34 

151.  Harrison.  Vldrars.  Feste{Sunmerb2l4§f 
Emerson.  ngnaftToanaand.  Back.  Matson. 
Onnarod  Sub(notuaed)'CampbalL 
Wralte  ainnlia  Hlaa  Millar.  Hobnas 
(Eiiena  SD^amiih.  Saaatea  (Hu^i 


•.  i > .-if t • ■.*#  \ 

Pen 

J- 


.:t. 

Ujunstcluil 


!«•  --w:-  . 

• "..  . i'i;,,1  OiJtard 

. ■ i*  Baauctiamoa 


ibit«.iaBi«na.SiSi(nMiaM7.0aUon. 
AIO30.IM.  RabX  M Lyneb  (Knaraaborongli). 


- mo 


Oxford His  Port  Vale 

Baaucbamp  82.  Jettison  E7 
nnsre  INHaiirmranaan.  Bray.  Ford. 
Robbison.  Putae.  wnuarrawv  Maaaay  (Banoar 


. raan.Maaa 

:*■■■.  ■:  'J  MVSndei. AMrtd8a(AnpeH0]. 

■ .**>  j*  IMumliy90VBaau«an5!^ 
tit  ■ - fiTmrii  :.J  PartHdaMuaaalwlille.C 


Carragbv.  Tanfcard. 


Bnrnby 


Porgu»pn- 


■t?-  .*^  | Botfa.A>pm(ieaBi.8rt|dara. 

Ponar  (Foyle  «E).  MBs.  Tamo.  Coroan.  Sub 


Cote 


rente  imd 


*h|r 

-*  • 'sV 

Jl'. 


(not  used):  ransun. 

'IB.7B7 


Sfce«  lltd—  ml 
F)orWI47 


• P)0 


F0W 


Htewaft-. 


Vtboe 


Omn  hmkhm 


■ vi 

❖.v- 


■Tracey.  BorboUs  (Pond  BOV 
MMen,  KMciUson,  Oeflaa.  HoMawOtiri, 
PaBeraon  (Woodlouse  7S).  Matter.  Rota* 
(Taylor  85),  Daana.  Start 

‘ ■ Keartcn,  signed.  Smldi, 
1*waortH.Pcpa.Chemocli.Motaiao(WwBra 
77V  Hotaareva.  Adabola.  Jebmn  (liOa  85). 
Street  sub  (notuaodV.  Anewobua. 

Ate  m97a  Rad  MRHataaylWalrynGtfnCV 


Stockport—  (3)3  Han  City 

CeokS  8rarman  48 


mi 


s > ■* 
• ..■t-'.vt 


■ Suto  Osur  Variety  G5V  HbKMWo  <pM»  7Z), 
Cadomortorl  (Short  74V  MytiraBel.  Sooted  BBc. 

TbSteekewi  Sute  State  (Canpbel  4^.  Andarton  (Matson  S8V 
hiwaan  (FsnSnond  76V  Baardsen.  Aten.  Booted  Scales.  Vbge. 
Attendteaee  36,670  Ratotee  P Jones  (LefcestorshbU) 


r United  Subs  JctroenlBuaeBVPctxirksy 
ffte»rtwjm.McClBbtateln»am  75).  Vbncler  Qouw.CleflB. 

cJoateaButt. 


Armstrong  B.Anae*X 
■eebperl oga«  NMon.  ConneSy.  Beetle. 
Bennett.  Wynn.  Mcmmsb.  Gmnon.  Coefc  ffhaee 
75).  AagsS.  Armstrong.  Wrmlng.  Bate  (not 


Southampton 
Sheffield  Wed 


»^G*a^(Mei<kday6aBqhb«an(Rk)taye2VOufl 

Wcox  75).  Fctts,  Btoomes.  Sent  off  Sudan  (56)  two  bookkws. 
httnnrtance  55.175  Referee  A B WIBde  (Pwsly4e-Bbocfl 


VaS5r»S^rtSIiS^^!?S™no. 

Wtatena.  Brerman,  Hertodc.  OWaw.  KMdadn. 


jteak  Sobs  (not  uaadVQtaenaam.  van 
Blark. 

1 11JSI. 


(0)  2 West  Ham  United  (1)  2 

(1)  3 Aston  Villa  (0)  1 


rEWoMenboknaCBtacteurnV 

mi  a 


Thome  81  - tewirf 

■ GByMuggiam.Pictertn0.anma 


(Hodges  80).  MaPtiotaoa  l 


OBUegr 


Bremfcer 
. . »*ot**' 


Koegnm  Asaba  (Thorp  90V  Mcrtey.WIUIama 
IGteSMB 

- 11.Wa.RaeT,  - 


WO 


& 


Dante* 


e 


Cotepawm"  DOTcwtertv 


BecitC^tefe^cvT  . 

*.1A: 

. •'  i-  'i- 


i Pete*.  Holoway.  Gray.  Clarfc. 
•MUama.  Oumniartiaa.  Paa,  OiAna 


CraddocA.WWlana  

PitHllpa.  Jobnam  SUte  Hot  wad);  Bridgas. 


ThompaoaMcaraoi.  Thorn  (Chojanor  75V 


tena  (Q.  Jew  75);  Me  Bog  AWrWpa^ 


(Momaaey  85V  Kafy.  (TBrtaa  I 
■ 38^74.  Rob  J P Robinson  (HuilV 


MbeHwi 


tenbiMgi 


wfaamnn 

wwuimi 


teaAjra  a 

- wnpre . 


■.V  .*sr 

.n*. 


.(1)2 

Osborn  44 
Q00dmanB7,77 


Oberongi 


Ctewtes 


Ste«all.ontea.ftiipgBa.Weateood, 
>.  Mg  ooodmaa  Mam  Keote. 


Waaditen  (PaaWiBlnanaGV  Oteem  (Pargwon 
JWSuDinotusadliSmipaan. 


Note 


L Biatter.  Barter.  Ready.  Morrow.  • 

. Murray.  Sharon.  BtagWr. 


M jnptwedV  8lada  Plonanor. 

■23845.  RaB  BCoddbigm  (ShaOMd). 


„ - ^ _ iSuteOst805Md(Hl>a83).Ba3han(FBehailaow 

87).  Todd.  Dryoan.  Flahawan.  Boated  Davies. 

S*^.^^{^®(M:<^^.Catton»(Bgoft 
755.  HyUn.  Humprtt>u.  CtofcB. 

1 15244  Hateree  SW  Dunn  (BtfatoQ 


Mwt  Ham  Sute  Ahos  (Abou  SB).  Porraat  Dotata.  Terrier.  Man. 
Sooted  Hartson. 

AatenVBa  Sute  Grayson  (SdmocalH).  Rachel.  Joaddm, 
Hotdrte,  Cudc. 

124.076  Raterec  P EAIcock(ReChB) 


. . . J (total):  17  Van 
Hool)donk  (Nolbn  Forest).  14  Hey  [Swim 
don:  one  tar  ColticK  Angell  (Stock- 
POrtV  IgMandonca  (Charlion).  lOCmp 
bell  (Hoam  Forasty  Hunt  (Waet  Brotn): 


(Siodcpor^  Johnson  (tpowtaft 

olgm  tor  Bmy);  Kony  (TranmeMV 


1 Roferoes  table  | 

'1  1 ■ ■ 1 Ml  1 

Reed 

6 

EJ 

n 

Hi 

WBtard 

B 

38 

3 

4.78 

552T 

7 

33 

1 

4417 

e 

20 

t 

4J3 

Dtebta 

to 

41 

3 

4.10 

Rib  1 la 

8 

37 

0 

4M 

Afcte* 

a 

31 

0 

338 

B 

31 

1 

5U 

B 

30 

0 

3.78 

Mfbar 

B 

30 

1 

3.7S 

Pea 

10 

36 

3 

to 

34 

*1 

tem 

a 

w 

1 

B3L 

a 

34 

1 

*wpa 

a 

73. 

0 

aj# 

8 

2 

2.75 

Top  supporters 


Man  Utd 

Wan 

55259 

Low 

55.008 

Ave 

55,129 

1 | 

KS1 

E£31 

wnezi 

1 1 ' Mrf? 

UEuH 

KE1 

EE3 

y »ii  j 

MtaVBi 

tanks 

4ftl12 

2936S 

35377 

Leads 

MIFTr* 

EX5l 

Chetaea 

34344 

3030B 

33.002 

Dtater 

30,014 

S.B35 

26376 

TWMtes 

25373 

25397 

sbonwod 

34373 

21JJ07 

25.72B 

Want  Ham 

25.608 

24.516 

25.250 

■Mkhra  ” 

EDEEH 

BTTT~fl 

bettan 

a .DOT 

ft-i  • - 1 

Crystal  Pataca 

25, IBS 

17.134 

a.756 

Uleofiar 

21321 

18353 

20325 

12  Hartson  (West  Ham) 


13  Cole  (Man  Uta) 


.‘BWwpAuddandaRaddKteBortt 

Chorlay  3 Ailrston  Tn  0;  Frtddey  2 
JWeUW  1;  Gulsdey  1 Spennymoor  1. 
te*te»B  aeandtagw  1 Borrow  P71. 

Auddand  20-34;  3 Boston 
l*d  19-32.  panes  BMdaa  Droyteden 

T" z F*** a\ Lincoln 
UW 1;  Flijjon  2 Aamon  Uw  2;  N*ffnr- 
BeW  STraiord  1;  StocksDrldga  PS  2 But- 
ton 1;  WMlby  Tn  2 Conglaton  Tn  1: 


12  Bergkamp  (Arsenal) 


*»Hhn 1 WiMey  Bay  2. 

TIXUWBI 


11  Sutton  (BlacttKim) 


to  Wallace JLeada) 

Daw  as  (SouRampton) 


Wenchope  (Derby) 
Vtalli  (Chelaoa) 


• Baiano  (Derby) 

Wright  (Arsenal) 
SMrtngnam  (Man  (Ml 


Zola  (Chelsea) 


GaNacher  (Blackburn) 
DiCanln  (SnelTWW} 


scmgnxBMMTi 

. . — kToirtagton  e 

KeynchamTn.  Lae  "*■“-/  - Sm  S- 
detana  a Brud  iff  0;  Bnon  3 Cdne  Tn  4: 
Ttenon  Tn  10  HeavKrw  UU  0;  CHp- 

pertiam  Tn  3 Britteart  a:  Frome  Tn  S War- 

mtastar  To  5;  Yeovil  Tn  1 PauJTon  H*ra 
S:  MeUcsham  Tn  3 Chard  Dt  1.  Itetewte 
Banwaple  Tn  v Turnton  Tn;  Brldg- 
•raisr  Tn  y ElitiorB;  LarUiaH  Ath  v llb»- 
comte  Tn;  Walton  Bvn  * Mangoto' 
fleld  Old;  CredHon  (Jtd  v Qlsstonbunr 
Wellington  v Davtlsh  Tn. 

PA) 


__  , » Doncaster  flVYantofey 

tt  Ewnon  6 Bredtard  i. 


■reartfurd  - (0)1  Wrexham (Op 

Aspbwliao  Owen© 


HutoMnga.  Bsto*.  Oatway  (McGhee  7BJ. 
Townlay.  CoOW  (Banewcutt  82).  8coa 
Aipbiall  Bant  (Raptay  2BV 
Wiaihawi  Mamrrt.  Jonea  (McGregor  13V 
Hardy.  RuaaaO.  Ruaar.  Carey.  Cheat.  Owen. 
ConroRy.  Robam.  Ward.  SuM  (not  wedV 
tadOlpa.  Waiowrlg 
AAb 3,745  RaOFC 


mi 


10  Sbawm 

HaytaaSO 

BiMtalRa  ■ ate  CnBan.  PrlMiard.  Pony. 

Panrtea  (Ataop  74V  WMta  Tlbea  Low 
IHodoney  77V  HayOeHL  Baaoie.  Lockwood. 
Hsylaa.  SW  (no»  oaod):  Curem 
HwaBBpInk.  Brown.  Oiurgaai  taramazv 
Doylo.  Law.  McLesry  (Fbzgmld  41).  Btadk 
(Nall  53) , Newman.  Wddneon.  Shaw.  Savage 
BIB  SAC.  Baft  A R HaB  (BbrntoghamV 


B?ESKr-,D,a 


■mi 


□tab  4» 

Barnes  82 

■wtey  Betealonl.  Brass.  Monteotaba 
Hamaon.  BMflaanrtck.  Moore.  Waddto.  Ford. 
Howey  (Mobhew  74).  Borneo.  Waller  (Coete 


5BV  Bub  (not  aadV  Cowans. 

Tuww  Woodman.  Clanaon 
(Wtonsr  MV  Frabi.  Sampson  (3aaJ  45). 


warbunon.  Brighorall.  Gibb.  Hoggs.  H1H. 
Oayta,  H utter.  Sub  (not  wad)-  Wltaotv 


AM  5308 1 


:MD 


(YOtLV 


■ mo 


Bristol  City- 
Ooateig.53 
OoodrtdgaSB 
Calg.  Barr.  Boarthm.  HoyUmt. 


■(1)2 


Protea.Pauneaubliy.HsrrlaontecAilndon 
74).  Atimony.ahmre.  OOMa.  Wrtgla.  Stes  (not 
aaodt  Couzara.  Hoyper. 

BrttertCWate  Lows.  Baa.  Qooanoga 
IBattoayaTL  Taylor.  Carey,  lie  Man,  nnfiwp 
(Edvrams  72V  Gimor.  Crarab,  Tlmdott 
(Brennan  4SJ. 

AteSJ44RaRM3Peta(BsmwMn^umaaaV 


testefld.nl  Youth  auJ gqo 

wiina57 

kuSartlilil  Leaidno.  Hawta.  June. 
BesumoM.  WNtemn.  Brackki.  VRHnaon  (wans 
4flv  Hottana.  Howard.  Ebdoa  Pertdna  Subs 
(tun  used)-  Rogers,  Dunn. 
tnidbi  URoycg  Halls  |QstteB«).  Jonas. 
Oubog  HarrH.  Law*.  CoetoauK.  nmeiay 
Bowg  NDlaye  (TbotMOn  88).  BeanL  Sub  (not 
ueadTPerUns 

Artie.  101.  HefeAQ  Wiley  (BumMoodV 


Black  78 

■aid.  8tsmam,  Hastes, 

IBtyetnTi). 


Bmldi,  Anhby. 

Hseiandinlar.  Onuora.  BnBay  (Butte-eey 
AidnbiyL  GeBowey.  Sub  (ool  uasdV  Rakdffg 
teteaby  DnvHog  McDansoB.  BaMatorg 
Hanoyerog  Rodear.JteUng.  Deneneg  Back. 
Nogag  Laate  (LMngrtons  59).  Oroveg  flitos 
(not  usadV  WMdHngsog  Ctew. 

— 4865  Raft  D On  flwBr). 


-mo 


Mai«eB[og) 

RIctarsK 


.(1)* 


8ha0M(5  Logng  wntamg  Mauga 
sg  WottatipTHagansSj. 


(Snundara  81 V Hodges. 

Bartow.  Jeag  Ufflajobg  CorarUg  BOly.  Sub 

(notuead):  Rowbodiam. 

ntrWen  Kelly.  Mctets.  Sansm,  Bate 

Cksbara.  Ftedreond,  Bttrtow.  Dnxbury. 

Hodgaog  Rate,  RakL  Sate  (not  used): 

Garnett  ABoa.  Hughes- 

Ate  5482.  M BIM(pl  (Orpington). 


Asbcndtll  ^ * ** 

68  (pen).  S3 

■Meflanag  Parfdnsoa  Bsrrltk,  KMd, 


JocteogGregag  Appleton.  AahcroB 


Utnnar.  RanUng  CartHrtgM.  Subs  (not 
Olteitei.  Murdock. 

Taylor,  Blake.  Honors.  Carpantar, 
Cufllg  Hayward.  tonugBracteeU.  Scott. 

‘ Watnn  (Moody  74V  Sute  (ne< 
uoedVWaang  Themes. 

Ale  5735  RaBi  E Lomas  (ManmestsrV 


WI8BB m2  Bfenkpoel (i)l 

WaMonS*  Cteteatias 

Boll  86 

teeawsamr,  Eiens.  Marsg  Wveasli. 
MounfflaM.  Perog  BoB.  Parte.  Kaatas 
^^etehjL  w*10*.  Hodge  &iba  (net  toed); 

IlflBlCMsJ  BMk*.  L%dM9.  DbCOB.  r^rfTlW 
Strang  Preaoa  (MaHdn  7gy  Bonner.  Oarteog 
BwgBng  PateoefWBteBtonTOV  Sub  (not 

ak>  5S33.  Rte  MJ  Jones  (ChaeteV 


Mooney 46 

lasted  Chamberlain.  Garbs.  Kennedy.  Page. 

‘™‘  ~is,HyOa, 

Site  (not  ueedy 


Carrea.  Orweg  Shatp.  Oreanall. 
HoGUwn.Martlnez,  Klaort.  CTConnaO.  Jooag 
Bradshaw  (tegetm  60).  laarg  Rogara  (Sraeata 
73V9ub|notited):lte 
Ate  5485  Hart  A Bate  l 


i (Stofcs  onTranr). 


"ZSZSZ-™  DR«*mn(per?>1 


teTavtar.Cmtew.Xavanatfi.RyBg 
Foraym.  McCarthy.  Corrdorgl.  1TTB«Ml  d 
McOavtg  Browg  Subs  (hot  used):  SMS. 
HarUg  Read 

■smew  u ute  Otaaa.  Young  Vlnoom.  Howa. 
Coe.  OTteU.  Baantenora.  Robtaam.  War 
FleXhar.  Harrtngion  (Town  87V  Site  (tan 
oaadf  RawlltwogRoang 
Ane^eg  na*  p 9 Dwison  (Latestsr). 


Yotk mi 

Craarwvll  87 


(i»* 


Ateonderia 
Thorpe  72 

Yteb  eteitagng  Murty.  Addnaou.  Boshag 
Heed.  BOnaa.  PwategTlraiar.  Bull  (CretawMI 
nv  ncwta.  Stajteoaog  Subs  mat  used): 

^«w  Fajwr.  Jareag  Smafl.  waddodc.  Dw*. 
’teHta.  Allan.  McLarsg  OhHeld.  Thorpe. 
Ateandar.  tote  (nm  used):  Bertas,  Fadate, 
iwrm 

Ate  3JB35  Bab  D Pugh  (WbralV 

(total):  13 


Goate  (Brtalol  CV  Boll  (Watatop.  is  stat- 


lard  (Wycombe);  Row  (York):  Taylor 
PfWBordV  f i Paachtaolldo  (fuawm;  abt 
tor  wasl  BroniR  10  AUnbiyi  (QMbw- 


twm):  Kaylas  fBrtasslRvra  V (Car- 
toJB):  Thorpe  (Luson).  • AaheraS 


[Preragnt  Barlow  (Oldham):  Kennedy 
(Waaord);  Seal  (NormBmptanV  Roaen- 
«8l(Waftartf). 

UIACNB  OP  WALEte  Aberystwyth  2 
Tn  t:  Barry  Tn  3 Conwy  1;  Coecnm  3 
Camaen  Ynya  Mgn  ft  Carmarihan  Tn 
0 Caernarfon  Tn  % Comah’s  Quay  2 
Rhayader  Tn  1:  Cwmbran  2 TMS 1 ; 

Rhyl  3 Newtown  2.  AH  tther  rotchus 

postponed. 

POOLS  dmcKiHte 

(total  3)19,27,43.1 

(13):  1 8. 12 15  20,  22.  W.  30. 3B. «. 

40. 45. 4B.  PBUwea  Sean  ten  (7);  20. 
30.34.35.  37.39.40.no  eaatedtea/ 
(1)138: 


—mo 


Betnafl.  (2)2 
McaeMh  i i.  oavtaesc 
Bwml  Harrtaog  StoOdoy.  Hartg  HmW. 
Howard).  Ftad.Saarla  (Manual  83V  Gooteind 
Davtno.  McGMsh  (IMto  11). 


Oa  veg  Crcnby . Afldrwog  OBver.  Gaugheg 

Coroar  (Bramwag  B5L  Waylor  (Turaoull  64). 


»31V 


Alb  1 .725  Itab  a Slngb  (Wotvarttamptarg 


Caanbrfdbe  (1)2  Hard.puul (QO 

Kyd5CampbeB4r 

CatwbrlApo  Hated  BansgChorwry.  WUsog 
Atebeg  raiiar.Campbe>.wanlata.  Batfla 
Taytar.KgLBaaB.Suba  tool  uaadVBaflar. 


DBVW5  Lee,  Bradley.  Beech.  Cmtan(Ctam  32). 
Padaraog  HatUday  (Howwd  7iv  Brarog  Bte 
tnoCeaad)*HulL 

Ate  1511  RtePTaytor  (Cheahonij. 


Data  89  Mtahaaon41 

CaidbTCryEiUoll.Hlddlalon.Dnch. 
Paaamog  Hants  (Joitmi  45V  Partridge  (Crowe 
«V  (TStfBveg  Penney.  Smtrtg  Data.  Can*. 
Sub  (ool  toad)-  WMto. 

Searberwagb  Rhodeg  Kayg  HacktagboBom. 
a Bemad.  Suthariand  (TktaSB,  Rodwa. 
Mittens.  MeOwbog  RobkwogT.  Bannag 
BteOW.  8»te  tootusadV  Can.  Boctianafcl. 
ArtUB  WabCRWtawa(OtaeoaataQ. 


-(1)1 


RIcbanlaaR.  whalag  Atabttf.  Banttad.  Prlaak 
. FThcrog  Thomas.  Sabs  Crtol  usndV 


k<teug  Btalta.  Ctarta 
i (Wnrtuns 


147V 


Baddatey.  Heck  (FTyTBV  Devlin.  Gardner.  Sub 

Mh  32ft  ShDLtea  (Wldday  BayV 


— mo 


48  (og) 
race*  58  (pan) 

Hocking  83 

Kab  dpwnsog  Gage.  «oeg  Wright 
Hoteng  Joycg  RoeMOe  (LowdwrpaSO). 
MeGkdy  (Mann  46V  Darby,  Hodges,  Fewtaga 
[BountrydBV 

' Daria.  Sanders,  SmBi. 


Conotognam  (Brackas  70) . Gore.  UBig  IMano. 
Dobbta.  Hatamaa.  Honcrtada.  McOonaM.  S ' 
(not  uaadV  Pal.  HHtag 
Alb4J2t.  Kab  C J Foy  (BtHataraV 


■ mi 


(1)1 


CSy  Richardson,  BamatVWMtasy, 
Ranting  ttabaag  AuadgWUlag.  Thorpg 
Gordon  (Bunt  78).  Smrti  (Brown  2^,  Sbxns. 
Sob ) nor  used):  Bknaon. 

" “Twvm Prioa. Tlnaon. Howartn. 


Payng  Roaa.  BoCteXBlItMkar.  Wood  (Mdcball 
_ Sub  (not 


88).  Peal  (London  S1V  Power.  SonoL  s 
uaeftEttay. 

Arti  1402.  RabPlta)ar(TtotanV 


mtafloM-mO  LwytaaO mo 

ariaWTbww  fflbaog.  HBUtamg  Horpar. 
re.  Eualace.  Peaeocg  Bchonata.Ctat*g 
Chrtadg  WMtahan.  Poolag  Bubo  (notuead): 
Kerr.  Sadgaraorg  MAnor. 

LsySawOriateHyda.  Cbentdng.  Itaytor.Smffii. 
Mete  Oart.  Ling  Wkrran.  aAmg  Harris 
(Hanson  64),  Baker.  Bite  inotuead):  Joaapg 


■ R D Fumandtc  (Donoaste  V 


S3S3! 


Notts  Co  _ tzja 

*7 

(pan) 

WtartL  HandogRicbardaeg 
Retertta,  SBDdder,  Baractoetfi-Ftonao 
(Dudtay  67).  Deny.  Farrril.Jonw,  Robson 
BbtaaibVBBbdMk  Mardnoala. 

Maianamto.  Porag  EdwcrtgLawia  Prnty' 
rBuRtom  61 V Peyng  Carruthara.  Qutng 
Gregory,  tote  (nrt  usadT  Inmag  Rowe. 
Ate  5005  ftab  M J Brandwood  (UrtdteUV 


(i)» 


mi 


HoefwWe— mo  Tonpray 

Jack  51 

m gteotdgBayte.  Bartow  (Gouok 

82),  mb.  Pander.  Bryaen  (Robson  Tiy  Beitay. 

Pabosr.  Leonard,  LaneaeMrgStaBiL  Sub  (not 


Yirwnei  U ASi  iVeyaay. Garnay.Obte 
JLtedMBar  74L  Robktem.  GMana.  Waoog 
HWjaegBedeeu.Hopgood.^ Subs 
(not  uaod):  TMy.  Tbemas. 

Ate  UteWabJ  AKkkby  (SheOtaM). 


W* 


tebereog  Dunne.  Bona. 

aregory,  sreatigCawlay.  Hatomay.  Steitan 
IRaMnaov  Sato.  Whamg  Ouguld.Buba(nM 


I W C Btenm  (SoorteoagtiV 


fBfit 


Ww M-mo  flrttfhtort 

S)orar47 
Ryan  88 

tedbadCtartea.  Wolag  McAutoy 


Marian  (Una«S).  DAurigL 

Catatate  aub  (nor  used):  

tetabsow  A Kwaa  JUMaw  Rite.  SttiHgThck. 
Mlnog  Mor.ia.  Johnaag  Steer,  myo.  RatoaK. 
Embton.  Wortcon  {Rym  59.  Subs  tool  uaad); 
Hooaog  Ahsan. 

" 5187.  Rob  G Cafei  (Bootle). 


■mi 


SR.  Harbatt Orfmaig  WMng".  Hataite.RM^ 
<Sortdey4q.evana.  Sctemia.  WarafCutria 

79- 

rraaaangPrtcgHariBatg 


etonpanWlBixl.Amprtta.Cnniea.ate 
used):  Musatebig,  Lacey. 
SAS7.rtteM  LDoan  (EastnamV 
(total)-.  1« 


Outrai  (PetsrtxHWBtij,  i2Beort«i{ChB»- 
trtj;  Rcwttatharn  (£»»);  f 


CnrmftwwL 
(Petwtwrocgh).  11  Whtto  (Shrewsbury; 
three  tor  Nods  Ce);  WMtohall  (Mato 
(Wd):Chrtsto  (Uanafleto).  10  Bird  (Swan- 
soe):  Cidlen  (Hertapool):  Rnherta 
(DartingunV  9 WDUaraa  (Scarborough): 
GrhmiB  (Layton  OrtenQ;  Caho-Gorcia 
(Sound  mine). 


tolateArural2QPRS;CPtfan2PorB- 
mxnn  3;  Ftfham  3 camcmoga  IM  2; 
Norwich  CO  MKhtraU  2: Totanham  2 Charl- 
ton Adi  2:  Watford  1 L Orient  4.  Peet- 
P""v*  Sotohand  Wd  « GbBntfiani. 
Bteted  Dbriekte  Bournemouth  i 
Lntan -mi;  CoieheMM- UW  0 Reedna  0; 
Oxtord  LXd  2 Sam*  i;  ScwTisunptan  i 
Brtatoi  Rws  0;  Whnbledon  0 Bristol  C 1: 

Wycombe  2 Bradford  1.  re  itpmmk 
Swtodon  v Brtgntog 


— (2)2 

Nevkl24.3S  SrnhhX 

KtaBM*  Lsltoric.  MBEPhanon.  Karr. 
Laucblao.  McOowne.  Hod.  NavtgltaOy  (Nervy 
80V  Roberts  (Wright  83V  VaralltgMlUwN.  Sub 
(not  used):  WtewerOi 


Dae  Btamog  Tod.  Banwo.  Bm  Moore 
(Show  78V  Duarts  (Brmon  82).  Smnh.  French. 
Petrie  (Btnghara  78). 

Atb8A8r.  Rah  KCtork(PmJstoyV 


Botogers BtJoteiglri (1|2 


Nagi45S7  0-Boyto72 

Reap  its  Qoraw.MoCaR  Alnawi  (Poland  72). 
Ooutfk  Porrtrt  (Stanaaaa  46V  GlrtMand.  Tharp. 
Qaaadgng  Nogrt.  OaitoM.  Laudrap  (Durtt29 
atJaboteBM  Mata.  McOirttag  DavHtaog 
Doaoric.  Karnagteg  Wrtr.  Seog  OT«M 
(OitaaaranaflVKana.  OBoyla.  Preston  (braid 
7t>V  Sun  (not  need):  Otltog 
Ate  40.142.  teb  J Hated  (Nawtae  MaeraaV 


P 

W 

D 

F 

A 

PH 

17 

12 

3 

37 

21 

as 

16 

to 

5 

35 

IS 

35 

17 

6 

5 

35 

2t 

25 

17 

8 

5 

20 

15 

2fl 

IB 

7 

5 

30 

2D 

25 

1 7 

7 

3 

27 

24 

24 

17 

7 

2 

20 

22 

23 

17 

7 

2 

22 

25 

23 

17 

8 

4 

21 

25 

22 

17 

B 

4 

19 

25 

22 

17 

5 

6 

20 

24 

21 

17 

5 

S 

27 

34 

20 

17 

5 

5 

21 

X 

20 

17 

6 

1 

23 

2B 

IB 

17 

5 

4 

23 

28 

IB 

17 

4 

8 

37 

32 

13 

17 

4 

4 

21 

X 

IB 

17 

5 

1 

24 

36 

13 

taSataualri 
. VUoriaGuln 


(total):  zd 
Negri  (Rangers).  14  Wtatara  (Dundee 


UhftMcSwegiin  (Dundee  IM)  13 
Laraaon  (Came):  Smith  (OuntarmUne). 


Scottish  Coca-Cola  Cup 


i.  Baeviau  1;  Marunnoa  l 

j 1:  Varzlm  1.  Chatras  1:  ErtrolB 
Amadora  1.  Braga  0:  Vitoria  Satubai  0. 
AcednmlcA  1,  Cwnpomatotanse  4,  Rio 
Awe  i.  SabwitayiBoienaiaas  1 BenlKa  • 
tertwidhf  1 Porto  P 10. 

Pts24;  a VRoriA  GutmorBoa  IT— 22;  3 Rta 
Ave  11-20. 


UM_mo 


03 

Rtopor21 

Laraaon  34.  BurtaySS 
CMMa  Goukt.  Boyd.  Mate.  Mciawsara  (Arnold 
80).  Rtopar.SMbteLaraaog  Bariay-  Hum 
CanaaCysovwiagboraiBJMar  (Lambert  88). 

' rta8Dyten.8koldmark(MaS«ragBn 
57V  Malpeg  Praaatay.  Ferry.  Pedaraeg 


iWes- 

lono  l Germinal  Eheren  1:  Betraren  1 
Charleroi  H Antwerp  > Encelatar  Mou- 
scran  Z RWD  Molonboeek  1 Standard 
Uege  4:  LI  eras  l Genk  2.  Lomtnel  0 
Ghent  1;  Sim  Trulden  2 Eendrnchl  AalsI  0. 

1 1 Oidi  Bruges 
P11.  PR29;  2 Genk  14-26. 3 Harrtbeke 
13-24 


Bowaa  Site  (not  teed):  Oolag  AiMeraaag 
Ate40J05  Rob  J McCknkey  (StaaerionV 


FIRST  DIVISION 


Hemtlton 

Raith 

Felldrfe 

Airdrie 

Ayr 

& Morton 
St  Mirren 
SBrtlng 
Parta* 


P W 
1110 

is  a 


L FA  to 
223  • 32 

3 24  17 
5 19  14  24 
S 23  2B  24 
8 17  19 
7 21  20  IS 
7 20  22  18 

7 17  23  IB 

8 IB  27  11 
7 20  29  lO 


DUTCH  lJKAQUbi  IBrochl  1 ftodaJC 
Kerkrada  0:  Sparta  Rotterdam  0 Fayan- 
aord  3;  Twerue  Enscitedo  1 Votondam 
1;  VHesae  Arnhem  2 PSV  Eindhoven  2; 
Gnufscnap  Doednchom  3 NEC  tw|me- 
1 2;  WUlem  n TUburg  2 MAC  BradA  G. 
(ax  Amsterdam  2 Fortuno  Shtard  0. 

I ■adlwg  etemBnear  1 Apm  Amsterdam 


PIG  Pts46;  2 PSV  Bndhovan  17-37: 3 
VltasM  Arnhem  17-39. 


mnCH  LBAOUbi  Bordeaux  2 Metz 
2.  Satentayi  OiotaauRMa  0 Monaco  Z 
Toulouse  1 Cannes  0:  Nantes  1 Mar- 
seille 0;  Montpellier  1 Le  Havre  1.  Lons  3 
Strasbourg  Z Qutngamp  0 BosttaO. 

Lyon  3 Rennes  1. 1 aeilbig  afawtangai  1 
Monaco  P1B.  Pts35;  2 Mec  17-34;  3 
MoriseUls  18-33 


iMeF 


-wa  SfirflegA mo 

CoonoBylO  AIC1J2D 

Cooper  12 


ad  to«  AustraUa  2 Iran  2 (agg: 
3-3;  Iren  won  on  away  goals  nde) 


■ril, 


tear-n  “ 11,3 
Raid  33 

AtrtutaaconBi 

Grays 


Wagon  34 
Morgan  62 
Alt  5384 


■ dl* 


Non-League 


CONFERENCE 


i-«HO  thandaa 


.(1)4 
aracyaa.  57.83  (pan) 
Mk£uUort>84fog) 


AS  5016 


.WO  Ayr. 


-mi 


i — (U* 


(0)0 


SECOND  DIVISION 


p w 

IB  7 

1*  7 

Stranraer  15  5 

Clyde  IS  S 

Queen  □>  South  15  6 

Fortar  IS  5 

EstaFBe  14  5 

Stanhousemrir  16  4 

15  3 

invomeaeCT  15  3 


Brwohte— _ {0)2 
Fomanfii 

Clyde 

McStsyZS 

■(1)1 

SorbtaBO 

Alt  404 

Uatagrttoa P 

Bteame p 

•ssr--* 

Ctyriahosdr  — 

McDonald  ZV8 
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The  Quandian  Monday  December  1 1997 

Football 

Premiership:  Arsenal  0,  Liverpool  1 

Arsenal 

not  fit  to 
play  for 
a prince 


Martin  Thorpe  on 

a performance  that 
did  nothing  for  the 
pack’s  credentials 


THERE  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  fox- 
hunting debate  if  the 
chasing  pack  carried 
as  little  threat  as  the 
Premiership's. 

This  was  a deserved  win.  for 
Liverpool  but,  after  their  em- 
barrassing home  defeat  to 
Barnsley,  it  only  highlights 
the  Anfleld  team's  enduring 
inconsistency.  As  for  Arsenal, 
they  have  felled  to  score  in 
five  of  their  last  six  league 
games  and  yesterday  dis- 
played as  much,  creativity  as 
a chimp  with  a paintbrush. 

The  feeling  is  growing  that 
these  two  teams  are  not  so 
much  pretenders  to  Manches- 
ter United's  crown  as  pretend- 
ing. Neither  can  really  be 
taken  as  serious  challengers 
given  the  depth  of  their  prob- 
lems and  the  shortage  of  those 
atOldTraffbrd. 

The  Liverpool  manager  Roy 
Evans,  who  denied  specula- 
tion that  he  would  be  stand- 
ing down  as  manage-  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  said  the 
club  might  as  wen  pack  it  in  if 
they  did  not  fhtair  they  could 
rwtrh  United,  though  their 
slim  chances  depend  greatly 


on  beating  the  champions  at 
Anfleld  next  Saturday,  a 
game  for  which  Robbie 
Fowler  win  be  available. 

Arsenal  also  face  another 
important  test  next  weekend, 
away  to  Newcastle,  who  can  1 
stffl  chaDenge  for  the  tffle  if 
they  win  their  games  in  band. 

Yesterday  the  watching 
Prince  Harry  can  only  have  j 
offered  a royal  wince  at. the 
less  than  majestic  perfor- 
mance of  his  Highbury 
heroes.  He  had  earlier  paid  a 
visit  to  the  dob  museum  with 
a bunch  of  pals  and  after- 
wards went  for  lemonade  in 
the  boardroom. 

But  the  team  are  hi  danger 
of  going  pop,  as  Arsfene 
Wenger  admitted  afterwards. 
“We  deserved  what  we  got 
We  don’t  score  and  we  lack 
creativity.  We  have  to  correct 
things  quickly.” 

And  despite  spending  mfl- 
! lions  on  new  players  already, 
he  thtntcR  the  title  may  be  be- 
yond them.  “If  we  play  Hire 
that  we  win  not  win  the  title. 
As  fbr  Manchester  United,  I 
don't  know  who  can  catch 
them.” 

Although  Arsenal  wel- 
comed back  Dennis  Berg- 
kamp  and  Emmanuel  Petit 
from  suspension,  both  lacked 
match  sharpness  persis- 
tently contributed  to  the 
team’s  habit  of  giving  the  ban 
away. 

Far  from  the  Lennon  and 
McCartney  partnership  with 
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In  control  — Steve  McManaman,  Liverpool's  scorer,  strides  purposefully  through  Arsenal’s  defence.  Liverpool  are  now  two  points  behind  the  Londoners  photograph  tcm  jewmns 


Ian  Wright  being  restored, 
the  Dutchman  and  the  Eng- 
land striker  were  more  Harri- 
son and  Starr.  Wright  has 
now  failed  to  score  in  six  Pre- 
miership gawp*  running. 
longest  barren  spell  since 
April  1995. 

Arsenal  really  missed  the 
biting  midfield  contribution 
of  the  injured  Patrick  Vieira 
and  it  is  difficult  to  resnombar 


David  James  in  the  Liverpool 
goal  having  a shot  to  save.  Al- 
though Liverpool  were  miss- 
ing file  suspended  Paul  Ince 
and  Fowler,  they  produced  an 
uncharacteristically  disci- 
plined performance. 

Arsenal  began  brightly, , 
with  Tony  Adams  shooting 
straight  at  James  when  he  ' 
Should  have  done  better  and  j 
Stephen  Hughes  shooting ! 


over.  Liverpool,  too,  were  giv- 
ing the  ban  away  too  much  in 
these  early  stages,  with  Steve 
McManaman  the  main 
culprit. 

Slowly  the  visitors  began  to 
threaten,  Qyvind  Leonhard- 
sen  going  close  and  the 
youngster  Michael  Owen 
causing  Adams  an  sorts  of 
problems.  But  Arsenal  fin- 
ished the  half  strongly,  with 


Adams  beading  just  wide  on 
the  back  post  and  David  Platt 
shooting  into. the  side  netting. 

On  56  minutes,  though. 
McManaman  made  up  for  an 
his  generosity  with  a peach  of 
a goaL  Stig  Inge  BJomebye 
took  a quick  throw  on  the  left. 
McManaman  let  the  hall 
bounce  once  and  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  area  let  Qy  with  an 
arrow-like  valley  into  the  top 


corner.  It  was  a rare  moment 
of  class  in  a mundane  game 
and.  though  Leonhardsen 
forced  a flying  save  from 
David  Seaman,  it  scaled  the 
points. 

Arsenal  went  close  a few 
more  times,  Marc  Overmans 
and  Hughes  shooting  wide, 
but  they  were  left  to  continue 
their  search  lor  a striker. 

“We  are  looking  world- 


wide," said  Wenger,  though 
he  denied  reported  interest  in 
Patrick  Klulvcrl  and  George 
Weah  of  Milan. 

Perhaps  he  must  look 
abroad  because  he  does  not 
want  to  look  down  the  road. 
For  West  Ham  have  a pretty 
handy  striker  at  the  moment 
who  happens  to  be  the  most 
prolific  in  the  Premiership.  A 
pity  Wenger  sold  him. 


Southampton  2,  Sheffield  Wednesday  3 I Chelsea  4,  Derby  County  0 


Barnsley  2,  Leeds  United  3 


Coventry  0,  Leicester  2 
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Carbone  copy  Zola  has  a bait  and  takes  Wilson  short  on  Strachan 
for  Wednesday  it  to  the  massage  table  his  percentages  sliding  to 


Don  Boat 


RON  ATKINSON,  set- 
tling back  Into  the  man- 
agership of  Sheffield 
Wednesday  as  if  he  had  never 
been  away,  produced  two  in- 
spired substitutions  which 
gave  his  side  fhelr .first  away 
win  of  the  season  but  left  him 
wandering  how  he  can  offer 
Benito  Carbone  the  chance  to 

start  a game. 

The  Italian  sat  on  the  bench 
until  the  77th  minute,  then 
replaced  Andy  Booth.  Within 
seven  minutes  he  had  laid  cm 
an  extravagant  winner  for  his 
compatriot  Paolo  Di  Canto, 
who  twice  languidly  outwit- 
ted the  Southampton  goal- 
keeper Paul  Jones  before  flndr- 
ing  the  right  angle  for  his 
shot.  “I  wanted  to  make  sure  I 
scored,"  he  said.  “Time-wast- 
ing produced  the  winning 
goal,"  quipped  Atkinson. 

A week  earlier  Carbone  had 
come  off  the  bench  to  lay  oh 
the  goal  for  Guy  Whitttagbam 
which  clinched  a 2-0  win  over 
Arsenal,  and  Atkinson  — stiff 
referring  to  some  of  to  unfe- 
miliar  charges  as  tne  time 
frna  at  the  hack”  or  “the  big 
feBa  z?p  firmt"  — hopes  that  an 
exchange  deal  bringing  fee 
Coventry  defender  David  Bur- 
rows to  Wednesday  in  ex- 
change for  thfe  midfielder 
Mark  Pembridge  can  be 
revived;  Pembridge  wants  to 
stay,  but  his  departure  would 
help  the  Italian,  back  into 
the  starting  line-up. 

Carbon e said;  “No  play» 
‘can  be  satisfied  to  be  a substi- 
tute, but  we  have  three  wins 


in  three  gwmtxt  ami  rtift  team 
does  not  usually  change  when 
It  does  weiL” 

This  win  should  not  have 
come  as  a surprise  as  Wednes- 
day have  not  lost  a league 
game  at  The  Ddl  fix  27  years. 
But  untilDi  Canto  had  put  At- 
kinson’s other  substitute, 
Wayne  Collins,  through  to 
make  the  seme  3-2  it  looked  as 
ff  Southampton  were  about  to 
rongner  the  jinx.  *1  was  as 
pleased  with  that  pass  as  I was 
with  my  goal,”  said  Di  Canto. 

It  was  an  odd  sort  of  game,  a 
dire  first  half.  caatroHad  by 
Wednesday,  being  followed  by 
a second  period  of  wmktexM 
pwh  nmifl  arrmft  ttfipshn 1 de- 
fending. David  Hirst  «wd  Cari- 
ton  Palmer,  who  both  played 
under  Afltinson  at  Wednesday. 
Masted  Southampton  into  the 
lead  within  10  mhmtes  of  fee 
second  half.  ’1  knew,  they 
would  both  scare,"  said  Atkin- 
son after,  the  pair,  had  over- 
taken Peter  Atherton’s  28th-  j 
minute  opener. 

. “I  think  the  players  thought 
they  had  done  enough  at  2-1,” 
said  Southampton’s  dejected 
manager  Dave  Jones.  “We 
didn’t  keep  the  back  door  ! 
shut  and  were,  let  down  by 
same  of  the  players  who  have  , 
been  here  longest’’ 

Jones  did  not  name  names 
but  Francis  Benali  helped  Car- 
heme’s  pass  Into  the  path,  of  Di 
Canto,  Ken  Mcmkon  -was  adrift 
when  Collins  was  put  dear  for 
fee  equaliser,  and  Matthew  Le 
Tlssler  did  little  apart  from  al- 
most Shattering  the  bar  wife  a 
free-kick  immediately  afterfee 
interval  Jones  was  not  in  a 
forgiving  mood. 


West  Ham  United  2,  Aston  Villa  1 


OMBBODY  has  to  speak 


and  tor  a -moment,  on  Satur- 
day night  kindly.  Des  lynam 

moved  to  the  brink  of  fleeter- 

tng  unconditional  support  tor 
fee  Villa  striker  Who  is  be- 
coming less  an  enigma,  than 
an  embarrassment. 

After  Mark  Lawrensons 
3rafhing  appraisal  of  Catty- 
more’s  contribution  at  Upton 
Park,  Lynam  attempted  to 
redress  the  balance  by  point- 
ing out  that  it  probably 
needed  only  a couple  of  goals 
to  out  him  back  on  track. 
Match  Of  The  Day’s  other 

talking  moustache,  never  one 

to  allow  the  opposition  the 
possibility  of  an  equalise^ 
came  across  to  btodk  toe 
attack.  Having  rel£*jed  toe 

move  in  which  C°tiymore 
contrived  one  Of  toe  nu®as  “ 


hard  to  sustain  the  rote  of  Cot 
lymore  supporter  as  it  must 
be  to  ptey  toe  role  of  Colly- 
moce  itself.  Even  though  no 
ope  listens  any  more,  his  ad- 
mirers want  to  remind  toe 
world  of  his.  sweetly  struck 
goals,  those  exhilarating 


The  excuses  are  primed  for 
release:  the  sinus  problem, 
the  flat  feet,  the  unfeir  press, 
fee  price  tag.  the  Ulrika  Jons- 
son  factor  etc. 

Then  along  comes  a moanent 
such  as  that  which  occurred  in 
fee  68fo  minute  to  strip  then 
end  him  of  owflMlity-  ft  was 

so  broafttatin^  inept  feat  it 

became  the  game’s  .biggest 
taDdn&point;  never  mmd  that 
John  Hartson  had  -Jn*t 
pocked  over  anofter  defewe 
wife  customary  Panzer-like 


Gianfranco  zola 

was  weighed  down  by 
go  many  compliments 
that  it- was  almost  unkind 
to  fee  Almiinrttw  TfaHmi  tn 
have  him  carry  both  the 
match  bin  and  mngnnm  off 
champagne  away  from 
Stamford  krUge  and  into 
the  driving  rain. 

Footballing  moments, 
even  fbr  this  accomplished 
si-year-old,  rarely  taste  as 
sweet  as  fete.  Yet  Zola  win 
cherish  the  ball  more  than 
the  bubbly.  He  would  not 
let  it  out  of  Ms  sight.  “I 
took  it  in  the  shower  and 
kept  it  with  me  when  I had 
a massage."  he  said. 

It  was  appropriate  that 
an  his  Chelsea  team-mates 
should  mark  Zola's  first 
hat-trick  wife  their  auto- 
graphs. Zola,  generous  to  a 
fault,  said  his  achievement 
was  “even  more  special 
that  it  wwnft  in  the  . middle 
of  a great  performance  by 
the  team”.  Sven  Ruud  Gul- 
lit did  not  demur.  “A  per- 
fect game.”  he  purred. 

- Zola’s  jealous  guarding  of 
his  prize  extended  the  one- 
sided. keep-hall  theme  of 
the  afternoon  against  a de- 
moralised Derby.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  recall  a misplaced 
Chelsea  pass. 

Derby,  toe  sixth  best  team 
in  the  land  at  kick-off,  left 
the  Bridge  a diminished 
aide.  They  could  not  match 
Zola  and  Mark  Hughes  in 
this  voracious  mood,  and 
Jfan  Smith  knew  it  “Quite 


brilliant.”  said  Derby's  man- 
ager of  Chelsea's  strikers. 
But  Ms  side  bad  also  con- 
ceded four  goals,-  at  Leeds 
and  liverpool,  in  their  pre- 
vious two  away  games. 

Chelsea  have  not  wan  the 
championship  since  1955 
and  have  not  been  this  high 
since  1978.  so  fee  King's 
Road  can  be  excused  Its 
renewed  boot  of  headiness. . 
But  neither  GoUtt  nor  Zola  ' 
win  be  dining  out  too  nmch 
on  this  result  “Every  player 
was  timed  in  today.”  said  I 
Gullit  “But  it  doesn't  hap- 
pen often;  it  could  be  quite 
different  next  week.” 

Zola  is  already  tuned  Into 
Saturday’s  game  at  Totten- 
ham, suddenly  a tdeky- 
looking  engagement  “ibis 
I is  fee'  crucial  moment,”  he 
said.  “You  have  to  show 
everybody  that  we  can 
! really  win  the  title.” 


Zola  — first  hat-trick 


Zola  showed  here  why  he 
has  been  shortlisted  as 
European  Player  of  the 
Year,  recovering  the  preci- 
sion of  finishing  and  virtu- 
osity that  won  him  the  do- 
mestic award  in-May.  Many 
Derby  supporters,  despite 
the  hat-trick  damage  to 
their  team,  joined  fee  ova- 
tion when  he  left  three  min- 
utes from  time.. 

Two  superb  shots  wife 
fee  right  foot  sandwiched 
one  scrambled  effort  with 
the  left;  even  his  second 
goal  had  the  merit  of  tenac- 
ity as  he  challenged  the  6ft 
Sta  Mart  Poom.  The  others 
were  dispatched  with  the 
certainty  of  a striker  of  the  , 
highest  caUhre. 

Mark  Hughes  was  the 
battering  ram,  softening  up 
Derby  for  the  delicate  pun- 1 
ishment  inflicted  by  Zola  , 
and  Roberto  Di  Matteo.  The 
Welshman’s  scissor  kfek  > 
from  16  yards  deserved 
reward  for  Its  sheer  bra- 
vado; Poom  spoiled  the 
spectacle  by  fumbling  the 
ball  over  the  line.  Never- 
theless it  was  a happy  mem- 
ory for  Hughes  to  take  into 
a three-match  suspension. 

For  Derby,  the  gifted 
Francesco  Baiano  had  little 
opportunity  to  show  why 
Smith  calls  him  “my  very 
own  little  Zola”.  He  could 
only  watch  Chelsea’s  Ital- 
ians enjoy  their  party 
pieces.  A one- two  between 
them  set  up  Zola’s  third 
coal:  in  this  exchange,  as 
with  so  many,  Di  Matteo 
made  creativity  deceptively 
simple. 


Michael  Walker 


THE  concept  of  straight- 
forwardness does  not 
seem  to  be  one  with 
which  the  footballers  of 
Barnsley  are  familiar.  Games 
are  either  dramatic  emotional 
defeats  or  dramatic  emotional 
victories,  and  dear  knows, 
what  their  manager  Danny 
Wilson  would  give  for  a dull 
0-0  draw. 

That  Is  a scoreline  yet  to 
feature  in  Barnsley's  season 
and  currently  their  Premier- 
ship games  show  an  average 
of  856  goals.  Unfortunately 
for  Barnsley  their  share  of 
those  goals  in  ll  of  their  16 
games  has  been  than  50 
percent 

Pointlessness  has  thus  be- 
come a major  part  of  fee  i 
Barnsley  equation  and  Satur- 
day provided  another  case  of 
it  Despite  being  two  goals 
ahead  after  only  28  minutes, 
when  fee  final  whistle  blew 
they  had  just  40  per  cent  of 
the  goals  scored.  “Sadly  the 
game  doesn’t  last  for  half  an 
hour,”  said  Wilson,  acutely 
aware  that  the  fractions  are 
not  adding  up.  “If  you  go  2-0 
up  then  you  have  got  to  kill 
the  game  off.” 

Statistically  at  least,  it 
could  be  said  that  Barnsley 
came  within  11  minutes  of 
doing  that,  but  such  an  argu- 
ment ignores  the  evidence  of 
one’s  eyes.  Barnsley  were 
tired  and  creaking  from  the 
55th  minute  when  Andy  Lid- 
dell’s header  was  butted  off 
the  line  by  David  Robertson. 
Had  that  gone  in  and  made 


toe  score  3-1  it  is  easy  to  say 
that  Leeds  would  not  have 
recovered.  And  yet  for  the 
third  time  in  as  many  games 
they  did  so  or.  to  be  exact, 
were  allowed  to. 

George  Graham’s  mix-and- 
raatch  collective  were  offered 
a route  to  victory  by  soft- 
centred  defending.  Isolating 
individuals  for  criticism  is 
not  a task  managers  usually 
carry  out  in  public,  and  Wil- 
son did  not  do  it  here.  Yet  he 
must  have  been  bursting  with 
annoyance  at  his  Dutch  cen- 
tre-half Arjan  de  Zeeuw. 

A meek  challenge  from  him 
on  Alf  Inge  Haaland  allowed 
the  Norwegian  to  pull  one 
back  10  minutes  before  half- 
time. and  a similarly  uncon- 
vincing De  Zeeuw  tackle  on 
the  Leeds  substitute  Derek 
Lilley  resulted  in  Rod  Wallace 
bringing  toe  scores  level. 

Three  minutes  later  LQley 
clipped  in  the  inevitable  win- 
ner. Consequently  Graham 
left  toe  ground  smiling  but 
admitting  his  considerable 
alarm  about  the  opening  half- 
hour.  when  his  "timid”  de- 
fence bad  been  shredded  not 
by  dever  intricate  passing 
but  by  Neil  Redfearn’s  accu- 
rate long  balls. 

Leeds  were  bamboozled. 
Liddell  drove  in  the  first  after 
eight  minutes  and  Ashley 
Ward  snatched  a second. 
Ward’s  followed  a lash  from 
Redfearn.  set  up  by  fee  Im- 
pressive Darren  Barnard  win- 
ning a 50-50  contest.  At  that 
stage  Barnsley  were  winning 
all  of  those  but  still  they  went 
home  wife  half  of  nothing. 
Anfleld  is  history. 


Crystal  Palace  1 , Newcastle  United  2 


I la  ! Dire  defence’s  relief  at  Dyer  loss 


confidence,  and  ft  was;  same 
achievement  to  said  fee  ball 
spinning  away  behind  him 
and  out  of  harm’s  way. 

It  did  not  help' that  CbHy- 
more  did  little  else  over  toe  90 
minutes,  nor  that  Hartson 
was  demonstrating  feat  at 
£86  million,  half  a Cdflymore, 
there  is  outstanding  value  In 
fee  transfer  market  Harry 
Redknapp.  fee  West.  Ham 
manager,  winced  when 
pressed  to  make  a direct  com- 
parison afterwards  but  statis- 
tics do  fee  Job  for  him:  Hart- 
son 16  goals.  CoDymore  one. 

. . Despite  the  most  tardy  of 
starts  in  which  they  might 
■have  been  behind  before  Hart- 
son struck  for  fee  find  time, 
Vffladid  enougb  to  warrant  a 
point  Dwight  Yocke  offered 
an  example  s? .his  effortless 
to  bring  flram  hade  into 
the  game,  only  for  Hartson  in 
the  next  Instant  to  hammer 
another  drive  instate  Michael 
Oakes’s  left-hand  post  He  had 

also,  scored  twice  to  dump  fee 

ywria  opponents  out  of  the 
CocnCofe  Cup. 


Jeremy  Alexander  sees  Dalglish’s  limited 
resources  bring  still  more  home  discomfort 


Newcastle  found  their 

level  an  Saturday.  Three 
days  previously  toey  were  out 
of  their  depth  In  Barcelona 
and  should  have  lost  by  six 
goals  in  a competition  whose 
TJefa  misnomer.  Champions 
League,  flatters  them:;  They 

neither  are  l»Timn|tjnna  (jp. 
spite  massive  outlay,  nor  look 
.like  champions,  despite  Pre- 
miership games  in  hand,  and 
the  perception  of  the  Spanish 
public  in  leaving  almost 
90,000  seals  empty  was  en- 
dorsed .-by  a performance ; 
whose  nagtmess  against  dis- ' 
heartened  opponents  embar- 
rassed  faithftil  Geordie  ftnw 
Their  victory  at  Selhnrst 
Park,  filled  by  fee  sank  num- 
bers that  left  toe  Non  c^mp 
hollow,  will  have  done  little 
to  relievBtbeir  followers.  Pal- 
ace, too,  are  mystify  ingiy  dis- 
heartened at  home  — without 
a league  win  there  this  season 


— and  this  growing  mental 
block  prevailed  even  in  face 
of  Newcastle’s  glaring  defen- 
sive shortcomings. 

-As  usual  Kenny  Dalglish 
released  words. like  shards  of 
glass,  even  the  “courage  and 
commitment"  - which  he 
praised.  'Injuries”'  got  a 
special  ejection  slip.  But  only 
those  to  Shearer.  Asprtna  and 
Given  were  relevant.  Louis 
van  GaaL  Barcelona’s  coach, 
trying  to  reassure  Dalglish, 
had  said:  “1  agree  that  you 
need'  a lot  of  players  wife  a 
high  level  of  skflL”  Newcastle 
have  a lot  of  defenders  with  a 
limited  level  of  skill. 

Steve  Watson,  remarkably 
In  (.Twin  Hoddle’s  mind.  WES 
described  in  fee  programme 
as  "the  archetypal  versatile 
player”.  He  did  all  sorts  of. 
ttilwgg  with  equal  incampe-  j 
fence.  Stuart  Pearce,  return- 1 

ing  from  long  injury,  imposed  ; 


a semblance  of  order  along- 
side the  haywire  Darren  Pea- 
cock but  Alessandro  Pistone 
made  the  most  significant 
contribution,  taking  out 
Bruce  Dyer  after  the  wing 
bad  brushed  him  aside  and 
hit  fee  post  early  on.  With 
summand  a hig  mildness.  Steve 
CoppeO  suggested  it  was  "a 
bit  of  a retribution  challenge”. 

The  Palace  manager  said  he 
had  played  three  forward  to 
try  to  lay  their  home  jinx  and 
Dyer,  their  only  natural  wide 
man,  gave  them  shape  and 
stability.  Palace  rejigged  and 
looked  as  out  of  sorts  and 
positions  as  Newcastle  until 
fee  second  goal  roused  Pal- 
ace's “verve”  and  brought 
Neil  Shipperley*s  riposte. 

In  due  course  Palace  lost 
Andy  Roberts  and  Michele 
Padovano,  making  his  home 
debut,  both  to  similar  inju- 
ries. Palace  could  do  with  a 
gross  of  ankle  supports  for 
Christmas.  Tbe  Italian,  with 
ambitious  runs  and  shots, 
seemed  to  see  himself  as  the 
second  George  Best  until  he 


met  Pearce.  Then  he  knew  be 
was  just  second  best  Later  he 
expressed  surprise  at  the  vig- 
our of  the  British  game. 

Coppell  observed  that, 
whereas  Newcastle  could  still 
field  nine  internationals  and 
be  "an  effective  machine, 
when  we  get  an  injury,  it’s  a 
little  bit  hit  and  hope”.  With 
three  it  should  have  been 
hopriess.  Instead  only  then 
did  they  summon  evident  pas- 
sion, Inspired  by  Itzik  Zobar’s 
passing,  which  bore  the 
stamp  of  Trevor  Brooking. 

Passion  was  never  a prob- 
lem for  David  Batty,  who  so 
monopolised  matters  that  at 
times  it  seemed  he  broke  up 
every  Palace  approach  and 
launched  every  Newcastle 
attack.  If  he  was  conductor, 
Temur  Ketsbaia  was  a soloist 
of  outstanding  virtuosity,  a 
midfielder  shining  at  the 
front' He  scored  the  first  goal, 
made  the  second  for  Jon 
Tomasson  and  hardly  wasted 
a ball  throughout  ~ elemen- 
tary. Watson,  it  picked,  may 
do  better  at  Bolton  tonight 


trouble 


JonBrotfldn 


i 

Gordon  strachan 
seems  at  last  to  have 
settled  into  his  job  as 
Coventry  manager.  After  a 
brief  fllrtation.wlth  mid-table 
security,  his  team  are  sliding 
towards  a relegation  battle  in 
the  finest  Highfield  Road 
tradition. 

Saturday’s  wretched  dis- 
play dropped  them  to  within  a 
point  of  the  bottom  three  and 
must  have  left  Strachan  wish- 
ing he  was  still  locked  in 
David  Elleray’s  dressing 
room  at  Derby- 
Coventry  created  so  little 
that  had  the  Leicester  goal- 
keeper Kasey  Keller  been  sent 
off  for  handling  outside  his 
area  early  in  the  Qrst  half  the 
visitors  could  probably  have 
won  without  replacing  him. 

“That  was  top  worst  perfor- 
mance Individually  and  col- 
lectively since  i became  man- 
ager here.”  Strachan 
complained  as  he  contem- 
plated the  prospect  of  coping 
without  his  injured  captain 
Gary  McAllister  for  several 
weeks. 

Leicester  cantered  to  vic- 
tory on  the  back  of  a charac- 
teristically industrious  per- 
formance Interspersed  with 
some  neat  passing.  Two 
games  without  a goal  had  left 
them  in  danger  of  becoming 
dogs  of  bore,  but  they  could 
have  scored  four  or  five  here. 

The  first  goal  came  from  a 
familiar  source,  a set  piece. 
Graham  Fenton  pounced  after 
Steve  Walsh  had  knocked 
Steve  Guppy’s  frep-kick 
against  a post. 

By  the  time  Muzzy  Izzet  had 

bamboozled  Gan'  Breen  and 
Richard  Shaw  to  earn  a 74th- 
mlnute  penalty,  several 
chances  had  been  spumed. 
Matthew  Elliott  hammered 
home  the  spot-kick. 

Leicester’s  manager  Martin 
O’Neill  continues,  publicly  at 
least,  to  talk  only  or  avoiding 
relegation  but  NeU  Lennon 
was  more  optimistic,  casting 
a hopeful  eye  towards 
Europe.  “We  are  not  the  Man- 
chester Uniteds  of  this 
world,"  he  revealed.  "We 
haven't  got  their  quality  or 
depth,  but  we  have  good  play- 
ers and  can  be  an  attractive 
looking  team. 

“We  don't  want  to  count 
our  Chickens  too  early  but  we 
have  got  a chance  of  quail- 
ing for  Europe.  If  the  man- 
ager brings  in  some  more 
quality  we  wOl  have  an  even 
bigger  chance.” 

O’Neill  has  dearly  set  his 
sights  high  in  toe  transfer 
market.  "The  players  are 
holding  the  fort  until  we  get  a 
couple  of  Del  Pieros,"  he  ex- 
plained. In  light  of  his 
achievements  at  Filbert 
Street  in  the  past  two  years  it 
is  almost  tempting  to  take 
him  seriously. 


x 


Title  pretenders  given  short  shrift  at  Old  Trafford 


Premiership:  Manchester  United  4,  Blackburn  RoversO 


United  rout  the  tame  Rovers 


David  Lacey  sees 
Alex  Ferguson’s  men 
find  the  extra  gear  to 
quell  Rovers  uprising 

VISITORS  to  Old 
Trafford  tend  to  em- 
ploy one  of  two 
strategies.  Either 
they  try  to  take  on 
Manchester  United  in  a shoot- 
ing match  or  they  settle  for 
containment  in  the  hope  of 
grabbing  a goal  here  and 
there. 

The  way  United  are  playing 
at  the  moment  it  really  makes 
ntti»  difference.  Blackburn 
arrived  foil  of  solid  defensive 
intentions  yesterday  bat 
eventually  went  the  way  of 
others,  roundly  defeated  and 
grateful  not  to  have  lost  by 
more. 

It  seems  no  sooner  do  teams 
come  within  striking  distance 
of  the  champions  than  Alex 
Ferguson’s  players  slip  into 
an  extra  gear.  Just  over  a 
week  earlier  Blackburn's  1-0 
win  against  Chelsea  had  es- 
tablished th«n  as  United's 
closest  pursuers.  Now  their 
first  defeat  of  the  season  away 
from  Ewood  Park  has  left 
them  behind  Chelsea  in  third 
place,  while  Manchester 
United  -have  opened  up  a 

three-point  lead. 

Chelsea,  the  only  side  to 
have  taken  a point  from  Old 
Trafford  this  season,  must  be 
glad  they  are  not  having  to 
face  United  in  their  present 
free-scoring  mood  — they 
have  scored  34  goals  in  their 
last  nine  games  and  23  times 
in  November  alone. 

At  least  Blackburn  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  things  by 
contributing  two  own  goals, 
after  their  lone  striker  Chris 
Sutton  had  been  sent  off  by 
Alan  Wilkie  for  fouls  on  Hen- 
ning Berg  In  the  first  half  and 
Nicky  Butt  in  the  second. 

Roy  Hodgson,  the  Black- 
bum  manager,  considered 
Sutton's  dismissal  "remark- 
ably harsh"  but  the  reality 
was  that  the  player  could 
have  been  shown  a red  card 
simply  for  the  way  he  went 
over  the  top  as  Butt  chal- 
lenged for  a 50-50  ban. 

Then  again  the  earlier 
lunge  from  Butt  that  caught 
Tim  Sherwood  amidships  was 
not  the  afternoon’s  friendliest 
gesture.  I 

FUr  those  hoping  to  deny  ! 
Old  Trafford  its  fifth  Premier- 
ship  title  in  six  seasons,  or  at , 
least  keep  the  championship 
open  until  the  spring,  the 
niost  ominous  aspect  of  Uni- 
ted's victory  lay  In  the  Chet , 
that  it  was  achieved  without 1 
Paul  Scholes,  Ferguson’s 
most  inform  player,  who  was 
starting  a three-match 
suspension. 

The  United  manager  res- 
ponded to  Scholes’s  absence 
by  playing  Ole  Solskjaer  as  a 
third  striker  with  Teddy 
Sheringham  and  Andy  Cole. 
Solskjaer  responded  with  two 
excellent  goads.  A similar  ap- 
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Top  Gunnar . . . Solskjaer  fires  past  the  helpless  Rovers  goalkeeper  Tim  Flowers  to  open  his  and  Manchester  United’s  account  yesterday.  The  win  stretched  United's  lead  to  three  points  photograph:  John  Giles 


proach  had  destroyed  Shef- 
field Wednesday  5-1  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  and 
Cole,  in  an  otherwise  excel- 
lent performance  in  the  van 
of  the  attack,  might  have  ex- 
tended yesterday’s  margin  to 
a similar  length. 

Almost  as  a matter  of  rou- 1 
tine  Ferguson  shrugged  aside 
any  attempt  to  award  United 
the  championship  before 
Christmas.  "It's  early  sea- 


son,” he  said.  "I  don’t  think 
the  league  has  really  started 
yet"  Try  idling  that  to  David 
Pleat  and  Gerry  Francis. 

Hodgson  approached  the 
match  as  if  he  did  not  believe 
his  side  could  win  an  open 
contest 

Certainly  this  was  not  the 
Blackburn  that  bad  won  4-0 
at  Aston  Villa.  in  the  first 
week  of  the  season.  With  the 
wings  furled,  a five-man  mid- 


field shielding  a four-man  de- 
fence and  nine  players  fre- 
quently behind  the  ball,  Sut- 
ton might  as  well  have  been 
in  Cheam  for  all  the  threat  he 
offered  United. 

And  Berg’s  efficiency  in 
marking  him  released  Gary 
Pallister  to  support  the 
United  attack. 

For  a time  the  leaders 
found  themselves  caught  up 
in  a crowded  midfield,  but 


gradually  the  regularity  with 
which  Ryan  Giggs  and  Sols- 
kjaer took  it  in  turns  to  run 
wide  on  the  left,  often  sup- 
ported by  Phil  Neville,  unset- 
tled stifling  cover. 

The  first  chance  arrived 
when  Tim  Flowers  failed  to 
reach  a centre  from  Gary 
Neville  on  the  opposite  flank. 
Cole's  header  bouncing  just 
wide  of  an  empty  net,  but 
when  United  went  ahead  just 


past  the  quarter-hour  it  fol- 
lowed  a more  likely  build-up. 
One  of  Ballister's  long  passes 
found  Solskjaer  in  the  inside- 1 
left  position.  He  played  the  | 

hall  wuride  to  Shoringtiflm| 

who  bemused  the  defence 
with  an  insolent  chip  of  a 
return,  leaving  the  Norwe- 
gian to  heat  Flowers  with  a 
firm  left-footed  shot 
After  that  Blackburn  were  i 
undone.  Hodgson  had  Kevin 


Gallacher,  who  usually  part- 
ners Sutton  in  attack,  an  the 
bench  but  declined  to  bring 
the  Scot  an  until  his  team 
went  three  down. 

United’s  second  goal,  nine 
minutes  into  the  second  half; 
followed  another  long  ball, 
fins  fitnp  one  of  SchmeicbeTs 
huge  clearances,  which  Sher- 
togfram  flicked  on  to  send 
Solskjaer  surging  (dear  of  the 
centre-backs  for  another  em- 


phatic finish. 

Sutton  departed  three  min- 
utes later  and  two  minutes 
after  that  Phil  Neville’s  hard, 
low  centre  was  diverted  past 
Flowers  by  Stfepfcane 

Henchoz. 

That  was  bad  luck,  but  Jeff 
Senna  had  kwa  excuse  for  the 
abb  errant  back  pass  that 
caught  Flowers  out  of  posi- 
tion to  complete  the  scoring 
six  minutes  from  the  end. 


Goal  machine  finds  top  gear 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,135 


Set  by  Rufus 


Paul  Hayward  on  the  devastation  being 
caused  by  United’s  potent  forward  five 


Those  of  as  who 
thought  Manchester  j 
United  might  suffer  I 
this  season  from  the 
laCk  of  a top-class  centre- 1 
forward  can  now  be  fitted  I 
for  dances’  caps.  United | 
have  scored  30  goals  fan 
their  last  seven  games,  and 
20  In  their  last  four  at  Old 
Trafford.  Thank  heavens 
they  never  signed  a Ron- 1 
aldo  or  a Batistuta.  * ; 

And  as  if  they  were  not 
scoring  In  sack-loads  them- 
selves, the  opposition  have 
started  to  help.  Two  of  Unit- 
ed’s four  yesterday  were 
down  to  Blackburn  — so 
the  real  score,  a pharma- 
ceutically challenged 
Rovers  fan  might  argue, 
was  2-2. 

This  latest  victory  in  an 
Increasingly  ruinous  se- 
quence was  achieved  with- 
out one  of  United's  most 
prolific  hit-men.  “Thank 
God  Paul  Scholes  is  sus- 
pended,” said  Alex  Fergu- 
son tea  singly 

The  United  manager's 


scouting  missions  to 
countries  as  far  away  as 
Chile  are  starting  to  seem 
like  excessive  attention  to 
duty. 

Or  maybe  duty-frees.  The 
feeling  persists  that  he 
would  still  seize  one  of  the 
world's  best  five  strikers  if 
the  price  and  the  timing 
were  right.  But  what 
started  out  as  a weakness 
now  seems  like  another 
strength.  In  the  absence  Of 
a 30-goal-a-season  execu- 
tioner In  the  mould  of  Alan 
Shearer,  the  goals  axe  being 
spread  around  a potent  for- 
ward five. 

Outside  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  hotel  at  lunchtime 
30  Norwegians  in  identical 
sweatshirts  boarded  a 
coach  to  pay  homage  to  an 
unlikely  national  idoL  Sup- 
porters from  Ole  Gunnar 
Solskjaer’s  home  town 
were  on  a pilgrimage  to  see 
their  local  hero  at  work.  He 
rewarded  them  with  two 
expertly  taken  goals  which 
confirmed  his  Increasing 


maturity  as  well  as  the 
scope  of  Ferguson’s  attack- 
ing options.  Alongside  him 
was  Andy  Cole,  the  broken 
man  partially  repaired. 
Even  without  this  pair 
United  can  expect  to  pfie  up 
goals  from  Teddy  Sher- 
ingham, David  Beckham 
and  Ryan  Giggs. 

People  like  to  refer  to 
such  stadiums  as  fortresses 
hut  Old  Trafford,  like  An- 
field  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
is  the  very  opposite.  United 
want  to  keep  teams  in.  not 

out.  The  dismembering  of 
visiting  sides  begins  in  the 
mind  when  they  start 
doubting  their  chamwi  of 
victory  In  such  a forbidding 
arena. 

A feature  of  many  illus- 
trious sides  i$  their  ability 
to  perform  in  a variety  of 
gears.  To  workout,  in  other 
words,  which  method  and 
how  much  endeavour  Is 
required  for  victory.  An- 
other significant  sign  is 
when  opposition  managers 
< change  their  own  forma- 
tion to  negate  the  better 
! team’s  strengths.  Black- 
barn  played  with  only 
| Chris  Sutton  up  front  and 
i drew  the  wagons  into  a cir- 


cle in  midfield.  United’s 
three  forwards  and  over- 
lapping full-backs  rode 
straight  over  them. 

Ferguson  Is  developing  a 
winning  machine.  The  side 
that  contained  Cantona. 
Hughes,  luce  and  Kanchel- 
skis  was  probably  Ms  most 
naturally  thrilling  but  this 
one  is  the  more  ruthless  and 
efficient.  Barnsley,  Shef- 
field Wednesday,  Wimble- 
don and  now  Blackburn 
have  been  swept  aside  at  a 
I time  when  United  were  sup- 
posed to  be  bogged  down  in 
Europe.  The  others  are  in 
real  trouble  if  United  be- 
come free  from  distractions. 

Blackburn’s  lanlc  of  ambi- 
tion said  more  about  United 
than  It  did  about  the  Rovers 
manager  Roy  Hodgson  who, 
as  Ferguson  said,  “recog- 
nised that  we  are  in  file 
middle  of  a terrific  period 
of  form”.  The  real  test  of 
| United’s  attacking  capabili- 
ties will  come  in  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  quarter-finals 
and  beyond.  Only  then  will 
Ferguson  know  whether 
Cole  and  Sdlattfaer  can  be 
as  consistently  threatening 
I outside  English  football's 
already  conquered  realm. 


Across  

1 Gave  tongue,  though 
subdued  (jG) 

S Joint  projections  over  which 
one  may  get  rapped  {8} 

9 Start  of  play  (5,3) 

10  Flashing  fight  brings  any 
movement  to  a stop  (6) 

11  Existing  expenditure  (4,2,6) 

13  Blunt  insult  (4) 


14  Remrt  fee  for  non-working 
period  (4,4) 

17  Girt  gets  a tumultuous  hand 
from  the  gallery  (8) 

18  A m isshapen  nose  ages 

f*> 

20  Plano  recital  has  splendid 
finish  (7,5) 

23  Horae  and  trap  showing 
sign  of  neglect  (6) 

24  100%  satisfactory  (3,5) 


MMM  OF  FRBX  PUZZLE  21,128 

This  week's  winners  at  a Coffins 
ErJgGsrt  Dictionary  are  P.  H.  Smith  of 
Andover.  Hampshire.  R.  P.  Turner  of 
SwadJindcote,  Derbyshire,  Terry 
Qeoghegan  of  Bristol,  Margaret 
Meficharova  of  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk 
and  Caroline  Johnson  of  Penzance, 
Cornwall. 


77  Stuck?  Than  csfl  air  solutions  Rna 

on  oaei  saaaaa.  cals  cost  bop 

par  nUnuta  at  afl  times.  Sorvica  sup- 
plied by  ATS 


28  Agitated  pursuers  of  regal 
status  (B) 

28  Famous  London  columnist 

<6) 

Down 

2 A hankering  to  join  the 
Kalian  Church^} 

3 Hooded  killer  (4,5) 

4 Words  get  mudefled  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  when  tired 

<B) 

6 Green  protection  notice 
(4,3,3, 5) 

6 Such  a due  has  no  answer 

(8) 

7 Mixed  drink  five  fore  to 
Imbibe  fa  Russian  dty  (5) 

8 K’sbuWto  keep  a flower  in 
Its  bed  (10) 

12  Unseemly  do  on  cruteetrip 
(10) 


RlQjMtKl 

»'i3pw 


18  Circulatory  system  forcing 
. one  to  walk  to  work  (9) 

18  A girt  outwardly  competent 
and  very  charming  (S) 

19  Capacity  to  get  on  after 

bitterness?  (6) 

21  MakeyouraetffsarfdlysmaU 

P) 

22  Be  quiet,  give  two  rings  and 

drive  away  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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RECYCLING 

RKydedpeMritMto 

I up<iafiN  onto  raw 

■rental  tar  UK 
NMpaparaintM 
second  tofl of  1998 
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